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is  said  that  the  people  of  England  never  move  in  the  way  of 
tJie  refonn  of  an  almse,  or  the  correction  of  an  evil,  until  they 
iire  made  so  uneasy  by  either  the  one  or  the  other,  that 
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<|\iioscoiico  is  no  longer  ]»niotical)lo.  It  may  thon  Go  saft'lv 
atliinuMl,  it*  tliis  tln'orv  of  tlie  national  character  ho  true,  that  tlio 
thinkin^r  and  ]H*nevoh*nt  portion  of  tlie  Knojlisli  ].uhlic  arc 
nnnsunlly  uncoinhutahh*  as  respects  tlie  extent,  c*liaractt‘r.  and 
<‘vils,  diroct  and  indirect,  ])t‘cnniarv  and  moral,  social  and  p«»litical, 
of  juvenile  crime.  Within  tin*  last  sovcm  or  (‘iijht  years  lli»' 
leuislature  has  i^ussed  many  enactments  for  tin*  hotter  ad- 
mini^tr;ltion  of  the  law  in  rt‘spect  of  offences  eommitted  hv 
juve  niles,  ainl  the  eovt'rnment  has  ado])ted  various  new  nu‘thoels 
e»f  discipline,  correction  and  punishnnmt,  in  tin*  Lj,aols  a])pn»]Miate(l 
to  juv(‘!iile‘  oth'inhu's.  The  subject,  too,  has  occupied  both 
llou>es  in  various  ways,  in  dis^alssin^•  measures  propns{‘d  hut  not 
adoj^ti'd,  and  e>pecially  in  hearinj^  evidence*  on  the  \\]inl() 
([uestioii  of  jnvenile  I'rinn*.  its  sourci's^  forms,  ainl  remedies,  (hit 
of  (lours,  prizt*  I'ssays  on  tin'  subject  have*  been  writi(‘n  and  pub¬ 
lished.  l\ecord(*rs.  maoistrat(‘s,  and  barristi'is  havt*  euniniuni- 
eat('d  tln‘ir  views  throu«jh  the  pres.s.  d'ln‘  lumevulent  Miss 
( 'ar]i(‘nt(‘r  has  laid  soei<‘ty  under  det*])  and  lastini^  obligation  to 
her  by  the  publication  of  the  two  eloipient  and  ])owcrful  works 
(|uot«‘d  abovt' ;  whilst  an  active,  earnest,  and  inthuuitial  asNO- 
ciation,  comprising  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  bar,  chaplains  of  {^aols,  and  public  men,  of  mark  alike  for 
talent  and  bt'iievolence,  lias  brouijjht  the  whole  (piestion  before 
th(‘  national  view,  at  two  orcat  oatherino-s  in  the  central  town  of 
llirminoham,  and  have  therehv  so  stroni»lv  attracted  the  atteii- 
ti(*n  of  ri‘tleeting  and  practical  men  to  it,  that  it  may  now  Im* 
regarded  as  one  of  those  problems,  on  the  solution  (d*  which 
socu‘ty  is  lH‘nt  with  a  fixedness  of  purpixse,  so  strong,  that  the 
ANSWER  is  only  one  of  time. 

A  few  years  ago  the  cry  was  loud  that  all  crime  was  fearfully 
on  the  increase,  and  there  wanted  not  statistical  evidence,  at 
h*ast  up  to  IS  PI,  in  the  number  of  committals  to  the  assizes  and 
«piarter  ses.sions,  and  of  summar\’  convictions,  that  such  was  tin' 
Jiiii.  The  large'  decrease,  however,  in  these  classes  of  judicial 
administration  in  the  three  following  years,  18  It,  a,  and  (>, 
and  the  actual  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  crime  to  population, 
coin]»aring  KSf)!),  1,  and  *2,  with  18P),  1,  and  2,  lias  It'd  to  a 
more  minute  investigation  of  all  the  phenomena;  the  conclusituis 
Irom  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  : — that  crime*  is  nar- 
row(‘d  in  its  area,  though  more  intense  within  that  art'a, — that 
its  amount,  in  re‘lation  to  the  general  population,  is  d(*jK*nd«'iit 
e>n  otht*r  eaust's  than  such  as  are*  spe*citicallv  moral, — and  that 
«‘V('n  wh(*n  tho.st*  cause's  are*  identie'al  in  fore'e',  the  actually 
elete'cte'd  e-rime,  or  the  recmeled  violations  ed‘  ]>ublic  law.  are  not 
to  be  take-n  as  the*  exact  measure  of  the  national  morality,  eyni- 
paring  the  convictions  ot  one  vear  with  another.  Still  the  ielca 
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is,  as  it  woro,  stereotyped  in  tlie  publie  mind,  that  juvenile,  as 
distinct  from  adult  crime,  has  iunrased  (oal  is  increasi u(j ; 
and  altlioujj^b  several  of  the  most  careful  observers  are  of  a  con- 
trarv  opiniiui,  it  is  nevertheless  true  tliat  there  is  a  <j^nnvin"  nay, 
a  ti\«‘d  conviction,  that  other  tlian  existing  means  are  re<|uired  to 
nu‘(*t  tlu‘  evil,  ddie  ueressitf/  of  such  new  appliances  is  not 
denied  ;  hut  it  may  he  well,  on  the  very  threshohl  of  the  subject, 
to  oive  soim‘  reasons  why  the  fact  need  not  excite  either  so  much 
.Mirprise  or  so  much  alarm  as  it  undoubtedly  did  a  few  years  ago, 
ai!(l  as  it  still  does,  in  the  minds  of  )n(f  u u  o\'  the  ardent  and  ener¬ 
getic  friends  of  juvenile  reformatory  schools  and  houses  of  refuge, 
'[’here  is  no  longer  any  dispute  that  the  aggregation  of  the  ])opu- 
latiou  in  large  towns  and  citi(*s  is  aecom])anied  by  tin*  develop¬ 
ment  and  rapid  growth  of  e(‘rtain  forms  of  crime  ;  nor  is  it  less  a 
(piestiou  of  dispute  that  a  criminal  class,  sc,  is  one  distinctive 
f(‘aturo  of  all  such  ])opulations.  The  activity  and  frcMpiency  of 
crime  is  ])ro]>ortioned  to  the  almost  absolute  de])endenco  of  that 
class  on  violations  of  public  law  for  its  very  existence  and  ])er- 
|H‘tuation.  It  is  in  very  fact  a  recognised  st^ction,  and  a  well- 
known  section  too,  in  all  towns  of  gn‘at  magnitude,  and  once 
estuhlishriL  it  is  a  class  more  removed  from  all  ameliorating 
inHuenc(‘s,  more  invulnerable  to  moral  suasion  and  social  sympa¬ 
thies,  than  anv  other.  It  constitutes  a  new  estate,  in  utter 
estrangement  from  all  the  rest,  and  in  dangerous  antagonism  to 
their  peace,  hap])iness,  and  well-b(‘ing.  It  would  not  be  philo- 
f^»phical  to  say  that  large  towns  and  cities  fjeuerate  the  criminal 
class.  The  raifsr  vdty  the  class  exists  at  all  lies  far  deeper  than 
any  incidence  of  mere  density  in  the  ])opulation,  or  even  of  the 
ih‘gree  to  which  secular  instruction  and  moral  trainnaj,  evciiy 
per\ade  the  community,  though  its  numbers  and  character  will 
b(‘  atiected  more  or  less  as  the.se  latter  intiuences  .are  more  or  less 
abundant,  .and  .are  co-extensive  or  otherwise  with  the  whole  social 
area;  still  it  is  undoubted  that  its  distinctive  h'atures,  and 
05>j>eci.ally  its  m.arked  isolation  in  the  midst  of  society,  are  con- 
sefjuent  on  the  facilities  which  large  cities  present  for  concealment, 
and  the  innumerable  temptations  and  opportunities  which  they 
atford  for  the  practice  of  depredation  and  outr.age  of  every  kind 
on  the  property  .and  rights  of  all  the  other  classes.  The  terrible 
licentiousness,  and  almost  bestiid  habits  of  the  entire  class,  are 
the  necf*ss,aiy  conse(picnce  of  its  isohition,  and  its  seclusion  in 
holes  and  corners,  out  of  tin;  view  of  .all  th.at  is  orderly,  and  pure, 
and  good,  .as  if  it  h.ated  the  sight ;  and  surrounded  by  .all  the 
incentives,  physical  and  ment.al,  to  the  most  sensual  indulgeiicies. 
Large  towns,  in  fact,  are  a  kind  of  rnonal  cesspool,  into  which 
wh.atever  is  morally  foul  and  jaitrid  seems  to  descend,  and  to 
engender,  by  proximitv  and  contact,  a  fouler  putridity  still.  From 
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tho  isolation  of  tliis  class,  so  aptly  tlcsii^nated  ‘  C’lTY  Auals;  aiid 
tlio  total  ahsciico  of  all  hiiinaniziiii^  and  moral  intlnoncc  within  it, 
wlndluT  in  the  doinesfir  circh*,  'irhcre  such  exists,  the  coiniuon 
lodiriiiLT-honse,  and  tht^  low  nt*i<*hl)oiirhood  wluav  it  lurks,  arise 
tluKse  peculiar  characteristics  oi  juvt*nile  delinquents  which  at  a 
j^Iance  reveal  to  the  exptuienced  (‘ye  of  the  ^aol  anthoriti(‘s  and 
tlui  |H>lice,  the  parenta<;(‘  and  tutelage  of  the  youn<;  oth  nder, 
wh(‘r(‘ver  h(‘  is  met  with.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realiz(‘.  with 
sutheient  distinctness  and  vividness,  the  negative  (‘onditions 
und(‘r  which  th(‘  child  of  the  adult  criminal,  in  such  places  as 
London  or  Liverpool,  is  brought  up.  Parental  love  and  tender¬ 
ness  h(‘  scarcely  knows,  or  knows  only  as  manifested  in  maudlin 
fondnt‘ss  in  the  moment  of  half-drunkiumess,  or  of  mad  revil 
aft  (‘I*  some  successful  f(‘at  of  pock(‘t-pickin<^  or  burglary.  Kxainple, 
alas!  h(‘  knows  only  in  its  worst  forms  cd  obsc(‘nity,  blas|»lu‘iny, 
nidu  idled  passion, dishonesty, and  jxuhaps  brutal  violence  and  mur¬ 
derous  savaj^eiK'ss  of  temjK*r.  Around  him  is  nothing*  with  which 
hi‘  is  in  contact,  or  with  which  he  can  hold  conv(*ise,  luuter  than 
hims(‘lf ;  it  is  tln‘  contact  of  wretchednt'ss,  ii^norance,  and  im¬ 
morality,  with  its  lik(*  or  wm'se  ;  it  is  conversi*  that  swcettuis  m»t, 
or  chtvr.s,  or  improves.  Society  at  lari^e  he  iv^ards  with  inte¬ 
rest  only  as  it  pivsents  materials  for  plumhu*.  and  thendbn;  for  his 
subsistenc(‘.  'I'ln'  oay  dreams  and  boundinLT  joys  of  childh<»od  he 
knows  md  ;  nor  as  he  onovs  uj>  to  the  age  and  statun*  of  th«‘ 
youth,  do«‘s  life  o]umi  with  bright  ]>romi.se,  or  his  mind  ex|»and 
with  (‘arne.st  tdlbrt  towards  its  realization.  He  is  in  antagonism 
to  sociidy,  not  simply  as  he  lives  by  defying  its  laws  and  wasting 
its  ]>ropt‘rty,  but  far  mort',  as  with  whatever  is  ‘  pure  and  lovely, 
and  of  good  riqxat,’  h(‘  is  at  war.  lie  gazes  on  the  s|>ectacle 
pn'sented  in  tht‘  ha])pi(*r  condition  of  indu.strious  and  m<»ral 
life;  its  dmnestic  tenderness,  ])(‘ace,  and  lov(‘ ;  its  (‘m‘rgetic  and 
honourable  toil  ;  its  high  eflbrts  in  the  walks  (d*  ben(*volenc(*, 
and  ])ublic  us(‘fulness;  its  swelling  pi  al  of  hd’ty  joy  and  gratulation 
in  smne  moment  of  national  siu'cess  or  common  rejoicing,  only  to 
envy  what  he  cannot  possess  or  jiarticipate  in,  or  to  hate  all  that 
tells  him  he  is  an  outca.st  and  an  alien.  Sad  as  is  this  picture',  it 
is  but  too  taithful  a  d(‘lineation  (d*  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  Inan 
and  nurt lin'd  amidst  the  tilth,  and  vice,  and  crime  of  all  kinds, 
in  the  dark,  dam]),  and  dolorous  by-lanes  and  nooks,  tin*  horrid 
dens  and  caves,  unknown  but  to  the  ])olice  and  to  tin*  devoted 
missionary  of  our  great  eitic's.  He  is  not  simply  a  rude  and 
uncivilized  being  ;  he  is  a  pe'i  verted  and  evil-taught  oiu'.  lb* 
has  no  counterpart  in  siivage  lift?,  for  it  has  its  strong  atlections, 
its  healthtul  oe‘cu])ati<ms,  and  some  rude  institutions  to  maintain 
inde|U‘ndence,  and  s;ifety,  and  order.  It  is  a  ?/(u/-condition,  so 
to  s]Hak,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  body,  the  intellect,  the 
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emotions,  or  tho  oonscionce ;  all  that  should  ho  vigorous  and 
energetic,  inert,  heiiuiiibeil,  or  dead  ;  all  that  should  he  held  in 
with  the  strong  rein  of  discretion,  and  prudence,  and  disciplined 
atlection,  and  a  quickened  conscience,  rampant,  unbridled,  and 
uncontrollable. 

If  any  doubt  whether  this  mournful  delineation  be  true, 
let  them  take  uj)  the  Reports  of  the  Commons  for  185’2  and 
bS.)3,  and  turn  to  the  Aj)pendix.  It  is  no  ‘short  and  simple 
Annals  of  the  Poor*  they  will  meet  with,  but  a  most  painful  and 
harrow  ing  biography  of  infant  and  juvenile  life ; — a  tale  of 
hnital  j)arentage  or  outcast  orphanage ;  of  tender  childhood, 
familiar  with  tin*  low^est  debauchery,  with  obscene  scenic  repre- 
sentation.s,  with  the  cold  midnight  air  under  the  shelter  of  a  cart- 
body,  or  tlie  portico  of  .some  wealthy  man’s  abo<le  ;  of  precocious 
mental  activity  and  proticiency  in  all  the  arts  of  deception,  frainl, 
and  thitwery;  of  callous  inditference  to  ])ain  or  shame;  of  young 
hearts,  hard  as  the  netln*r  mill-.stone,  or  burning  w'ith  the  intense 
hatred  and  malignity  w  hich,  (*ven  in  the  old  and  scarred  criminal, 
atfect  the  mind  with  an  emotion  almost  too  painful  to  be  borne, 
and  which  territies  w  hilst  it  pains,  as  though  we  w^ere  in  contact 
with  a  ‘spirit  of  evil.’  Asad  record  of  sorrow',  wretchedness, 
vice,  and  guilt  it  is,  and  no  less  true  than  sad. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  benevolent  men  at  the  bar  and  on 

1  O  ^  ^  ^ 

tlie  bench  have  been  startled  and  horrified  by  the  disclosures  of 
juvenile  crime  ma<le  in  our  (  ^ourts  of  St)ssion  and  Assize,  and 
liave  .sn]>plicate»l  .society,  in  earnest  and  ehxpient  terms,  to  .save 
them  from  tin*  liarrowing  spectacle,  by  adopting  some  reclaiming 
and  reformatory  means.  Well  might  the  benevolent  Recorder 
ot  Hirmingham,  Matthew'  I)aven|)ort  liill,  E.s(j.,  in  conchiding 
his  .spo(‘ch  at  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1851,  exclaim,  on 
Wialt  of  the  bonch. 


‘We  iinplon*  yon,  tlu*n,  t<)  ai<l  us  with  all  your  might  in  the  great 

w«>rk  we  have  iji  hand . W(*  pray  you,  on  behalf  of  the  w  liolo 

judicial  establishment  of  England,  although  wa*  sit  on  its  lowest  bench, 
to  shield  iVom  the  reproach  of  being  the  agents  of  a  cruelty  at  once 
♦‘o  odious  and  ustdess !  Help  ns,  wc  hesecch  you,  to  reach  that  moral 
elevation,  compan'd  with  whi<*h  all  social  distinctions  arc  as  nothing, 
which  We  shall  have  gained  when  wc  feid  our.sclv(‘s  the  ministers  of 
cnlight  cned  justice, — justice  guid(*d  hv  knowledge,  and  tcmpercil  with 
iiicrcv.’ 


Society  has  been  so  hon  ified  by  the  .Hj)ectacle  of  juvenile  crime 
m  such  forms  of  revolting  depravity,  that  its  fears  have  been 
unduly  excited,  and  for  a  time  the  erroneous  conclu.sion  exten¬ 
sively  prevailed,  that  our  whole  juvenile  population  was  being 
cornipte«l  and  ruined.  The  (jvil,  both  in  its  extent  and  character, 
IS  now  iiKjre  accurately  measured ;  and  although  statements  are  yet 
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])ut  forward,  appallinj^^  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of 

the  cliiss,  (h'stitute  and  crhatnal  children,  the  leading  men  of 


the  inovcineiit  are  arriving  at  more  correct  views.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 


bury  stated  at  the 
number  <»f  ehildreii 


Birmingham  Conference,  that  the  wliule 
in  the  metropolis,  in  training  for  a  life  of 


crime,  did  not  exceed  30(K) ;  a  very  tlifierent  number  to  that  .so 


freciuently  (juoted  by  writers  and  sj)eakers  on  the  subject, — 
namely,  30,000!  It  is  not  the  less  imperative  on  society  to 
gra]>ple  with  the  evil,  which,  as  the  same  noble  lord  said,  ‘  was 
in  our  grasp,’ — a  definite  quantity,  which  might  b<'  conquisscnl 


about,  and  s(.)  beset  with  appliances,  penal  and  reformatory,  as  to 


l>e  reduced  to  a  minininin.  That  it  will  ever,  and  in  any  possible 


or  probable  condition  of  the  world,  lie  rooted  out,  and  extirpatc*d, 
may  1)0  believed  by  Optimists  and  Latter-day  Saints,  but  nfu/ltt 
not  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  philanthropist  and  legislator. 


He  must  ileal  with  it  as  with  all  forms  of  social  evil,  as  one  of  the 


conditions  incident  to  man’s  being  and  to  social  organization,  to  be 
obviated  and  prevented  Jis  far  as  ]»ossible  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 
be  counteracted  and  kcqit  down  lUi  the  other.  It  is  the  latter  pro¬ 
cess  which  the  active  and  earnest  men  and  women  connecteil  with 


the  Birmingham  Conference  are  now  intent  iqion.  ’J'heir  motto 
i.s,  Ibd’ormatory  Discipline, — not  deterrent ;  the  melting  ami  sub¬ 
duing  ]»ower  of  kindness, — not  the  stern  coiTection  and  punisli- 
ment  awarded  by  intlexil>le  justice;  the  awakening  of  dormant 
sensibilities  and  latent  powers  of  mind,  and  above  all,  nf  an  all 
but  (.lead  c(Uisci(*nce,  as  the  basis  on  which  a  new  life  can  lu^ 
reared, — the  starting  ]>lace  from  which  a  new  and  happy  and 
virtuous  I'areer  mav  be  run. 


It  is  a.ssunu'd  by  tlii'se  per.son.s,  and  their  whoh‘  effort  would 
be.  us( 
exist  in 
tletecti 

mi.sc’hievous.  This  much  i.s,  at  tin*  h‘ast,  al>solut(‘ly  ctutain. — 
that  the  police  station,  the  gaol,  the  jjenal  ward,  and  the  .separate 
cell,  fail  to  pr(‘vent  the  repi  tition  of  crime  in  nearly  all  cases 
where  the  delinquent  belongs  to  the  dangerous  and  distitute 
clas.si\s,  the  criminal  ixwiX  vatjidjond  cla.s.s,  as  tlicy  woidd  he  termed 
in  America;  nay,  worse,  it  is  all  hut  certain  that  the  youth  once, 
in  priMon  will  lx*  found  there  again  and  again,  until  the  last 
sentence  ot  transportation  .shuts  him  up  for  a  long  tt'rm  ot  ye  ars 
in  MillUink,  or  a  ticket  of  leave  tran.sfers  him  to  :uioth(‘r  hemi- 


*less  or  impertinent  without  such  assunq>tion,  Miat  tlie 
g  appliances  of  our  penal  and  "corrc'ctive  system  are  greatly 
ve,  if  not,  as  manv  atllrm,  altogeth(*r  inajU  or  ahsulutely 


sphere  and  another  zone,  to  spend,  perhaj)S,  the  whole  remainder 
of  his  life.  Two  di.stinct  returns  will  place  this  fact  in  a  clear 
^int  of  view.  The  lb  v.  CJ.  B.  l)e  lleiizi,  C’haplain  of  the  Letnl.s 
Borough  Gaol,  laid  the  following  table  before  the  committee  ol 
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XuiuIht  ot*  inak‘  olfoiulers  uiuler  17  years  of  asfc  eomniittetl  to  tlio 
Leetls  lioroiii^li  (Liol  betwixt  the  1 1th  of  Oetoher,  lSl-7,  and  the 
loth  ()etol)er,  ISIS;  aLso^  their  siihse(iueut  re-eonmiittals  duriiii^ 
the  followiiii^  four  years  up  to  Oetoher,  lSo2 : — 


Committed  once . 

,,  twice . 

,,  thrice . 

,,  four  times . 

,,  five  times . 

,,  six  times  and  upwanls  . 


Ofl'ondoTS. 

Conuiutlals. 

35  . 

.  .  35 

14  . 

.  .  28 

.  18  . 

.  .  54 

19  . 

.  .  7t> 

.  8  . 

.  .  40 

.  21  . 

.  .  153 

115  . 

.  .  380 

It  appears  fn)in  this  talde  that  out  of  1 15  juveniles  coininitted 
ill  1817  and  1 8  LS,  80  were  re-coniinitted  in  tlie  four  following 
years,  twice,  thrice,  and  upwards,  three  and  a-lialf  times  each, 
or  in  the  aggregate,  27t)  times. 

The  Jh^v.  \V.  C.  Osborn,  Chaplain  of  the  Bath  Gaol,  delivered 
to  the  same  committee  the  following  table  : — 

1847.  1848.  1849. 

No.  1.  Children  committed  to  prison  for  the  first  time  .  7,d45  7,992  7,lJlt> 

2.  .)  uvenile  otl  olfenders . a,8o0  d,704  4,314 


3.  I'otid  numher  of  .hiveniles  committed  ....  11,19.'>  11,7’.'><5  11,(>30 

4.  .luvenile  «>ld  offenders — numl>er  of  tlieir  offences  7,815  8,948  8,509 


5.  T»»t;d  numher  of  committals  and  re-commitUils  of  \ 

the  children  in  i)rison . i  *  ’  '  ’  “  * 

(hi  the  average  of  the  three  years,  there  were  7,551  first  com¬ 
mittals,  and  12,100  re-committals,  being  as  1  fresli  committal  to 
l  .J  /^-committal.  Or,  the  fact  may  he  jait  in  another  form.  Tlie 
average  numher  of  juvenile  old  offenders,  in  the  three  vears,  was 
397(;,  and  of  their  offences  12,100,  so  that  each  of  the  old 
otfeiiders  committed  three  offences  yearly  and  was  thrive  times 
committed  to  prison  ;  and  the  proportion  of  tlie  old  otfeiiders  to 
tiinsc  coiiiniitted  for  the  lirst  time  being  as  d  to  7:J,  wliilst  their 
otibiiccs  were  ius  12  to  7$,  it  follow's  by  another  proof  that  the 
old  utleiiders  were  three  times  as  criminal  its  the  former  class. 
Similar  tables  couKl  be  produceil  from  the  records  of  every  gaol 
ni  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  admitted,  even  by  those  who  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  existing  system  of  ])enal  disci])line  for  juveniles, 
that  a  young  child  once  admitted  for  a  term  of  two  or  three 
weeks  within  the  four  walls  of  a  prison,  and  accustomed  to  its 
niles  iuid  lx.*eonie  but  too  familiar  with  its  evils  and  influences, — 
Jdniost  inevitably  comes  back  again,  socuier  or  later,  until 
stopjHid  in  more  mature  life,  or  just  at  adolescence,  by  transpor¬ 
tation.  The  sy^stem  is,  in  one  word,  utterly  powerless  as  a  means 
ot  reformation,  nay,  it  hardens,  corrujits,  and  destroys. 

Ihe  unfitness  of  our  past  and  existing  means  oi  penal  discip- 
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lino  to  et^oct  the  roforination  of  juvenile  criminals  has  lonij  and 
loudly  hecn  asserted  hy  those  who  are  now  taking  tht‘  lead  in 
s«*eking  the  estahlishinent  of  industrial  and  reformatory  schools. 
Tln‘  witnesst‘s  examined  hefore  the  (^unmons’  (^nnmittee,  ex¬ 
cepting  such  as  aie  idtuititied  with  the  existing  system,  were 
unanimous  in  opinion  on  this  vital  j>oint — vital  lu‘ca\ise  the  whole 
etVort  now  making  to  establish  a  diderent  system  is  justitiahle 
only  .as  the  ]>resent  one  is  proved  to  bt*  inefficient  or  mischievous. 
It  would  only  weary  to  (piote  these  recorded  opinions  in  detail  ; 
and  it  woidd  be  .a  work  of  supiat'rogation,  inasmuch  as  tin*  Seh‘et 
Committee,  after  hearing  both  si(h*sof  the  <|uestion,  has  soli‘nnily 
put  on  record  its  d(*lib(‘rate  judgment.  The  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  ri'solutions  adopted  by  them  run  thus: — 

If.  ‘ 'I'hat  it  ap]>ears  to  this  eonnnittee  to  h**  estahlished  hy  tlu* 
evidence  that  a  largi*  proportion  of  the  present  agirregati*  t)!’  crinu* 
might  he  prevented,  and  thousands  et’  iniserahle  hiinum  ])eings.  wlu> 
have  hei’ore  tlv»*ni,  undi'r  (»iir  present  system,  nothiiiij^  hut  a  hop»‘less 
ean‘<'r  of  wick»‘thn‘ss  and  vice,  inii^^ht  he  converted  into  hone.st,  virtuous, 
and  inilustrions  citizens,  it‘  dm*  care  W(*r<*  takt*n  to  n'scuc  <lcstltute, 
n(*glcctcd,  and  criminal  chihlren  from  the  dang(*rs  ami  temptations 
incident  to  their  posit i(m. 

I.  ‘'That  a  great  proportion  of  the  criminal  children  of  this  country, 
4*s|H*cially  thosi*  convicted  of  lirst  otfcnces,  apjH‘ar  to  roquin*  systiunatie 
education,  can*,  ami  imhistrial  occupation,  rather  than  mere  punish¬ 
ment. 

.*).  •  d’hat  the  i*ommon  uai>ls  and  houses  of  correction  do  not  geiu*- 
rally  }>roviile  suitahh*  means  for  the  edueational  or  ci)rrei*tive  treatiiieut 
of  young  children,  who  ought,  when  guilty  of  crime,  to  Ik*  treated  lu 
a  manner  ilitlcn*nt  from  tin*  ordinary  punishment  ot  :ehdt  cri*uiu:ils. 

Looking  to  the  com])osition  of  the  Select  Committi'c,  it  may 
now  be  .siifely  affirmed  that  the  Commons’  House  of  Parliament, 
at  least,  and  roth‘cting  and  benevoh‘nt  men  out  Parliament, 
are  agreed  on  the  fundamental  basis  of  future  atdion,  nann‘ly, 
that  existing  legal  and  judicial  appliances  are  inade(piate  i>r 
inotficient,  one  or  both.  The  moot  ])oints  now  raised  are  two — • 
first,  the  kinds  of  r(*formatory  discij>lin(*  to  be  adopt(*d  ;  aiul, 
8«H'«>nd.  who  shall  conduct  and  superintt'iul  it.  d'hore  the  divt*!'- 
gence  of  opinion  commences.  ( hi  the  one  hand  are  those  who 
maintain  that  no  government  action  will  prove  effectual  it  it 
extends  further  than  to  the  supplying  of  the  funds  and  a 
vigorous  inspection.  These  p(*rsons  maint.ain  that  the  class  ot 
admini.strators  and  te.achers  rt'(|uirt*d  in  order  to  the  succe.sstul 
management  ot  ilestitute  and  criminal  children,  cannot  he  j>ro- 
vided  by  any  government  ;  that  the  onlinary  te.sts  of  titne.s.^  tor 
tin*  office  of  teacher  will  not  avail  to  secure  the  proper  class  ct 
men  and  women  ;  nay,  more,  that  it  is  in  the  very  nature  ot  all 
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irovorninont  action,  liaving  a  moral  t'lnl  for  its  object,  to  be  cold, 
orticial,  and  |M‘rfunctory,  and,  tbondbre,  to  ))e  either  useless  or 
mischievous.  At  the  Hirininghain  (\)nferenee,  the  Karl  of 
Shaftesburv,  ^^hilst  admitting  that  ‘voluntary  ettbrt  wouhl  be 
inadt*qnat<‘  to  so  great  an  undertaking,’ as.serted  ‘  that  government 
aiil,  if  (tloue  would  S(H>n  become  cold,  formal,  and  inert’ec- 

tive.’  The  whole  evidence  of  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  goes 
to  show  that  no  mere  government  action  will  sulHce  ;  that  the 
work  demands  earnest,  benevolent,  and  religious  men  to  conduct 
it;  that  in  any  other  hands  its  results  will  be  disappointing; 
and  he  emphatically  states  ‘  that  all  existing  establislnnents,  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  the  reformation  of  criminal  children  which 
have  |)roved  successful,  have*  had  a  large  infusion  of  the  voluntary 
principle.’  Mi.ss  t’arj)enter’s  twidenee  and  her  two  admirable 
volumes  art‘  but  an  elaborate  exjmsition  of  the  same  opinion. 
On  the  (►ther  hand,  governors  of  ]>risons,  ])rison  ins[)ectms,  and 
gaol  chaplains  and  schoolmasters  ding  to  otHcial  action,  and,  de- 
sjnte  the  acknowledged  failurt'  of  all  it  has  done,  advocati* 
amendments  and  alterations  which,  as  they  think,  will  make  it 
crt’ective.  Both  parties  have  now  ])nt  forward  tlndr  plans — that 
of  the  advocates  of  government  action,  in  the  resolutions  of  tin? 
Commons’  (\)mmittee.  The  plan  of  the  advocates  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  system,  aided  by  government  money  or  local  rates,  and  umhir 
government  inspection,  is  given  in  Miss  t^irpent(*r’s  work, 
‘dnvenih^  I )elin(]uents,’  page  It  is  the  ])lan  of  the  Bir¬ 

mingham  (,’onfer(‘nce  of  BS.jI.  It  requiros  provision  to  be  made* 
tor  three  classes  of  scho(ds — 

1.  Free  day-sohools. 

2.  Industrial  feeding  selmols,  with  eoinpulsory  atti'iidanee. 

d.  Penal  reformatory  schools. 

These  schools  are  projected  to  meet  the  conditions  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  clas.ses  of  juveniles — 

‘  First,  d'hose  who  have  not  ycd,  subject I'd  th(*nis(‘lves  to  tin* 
gras])  of  tlu*  law,  hut  who  by  reason  of  tin*  vie«‘,  negh‘ot,  or  <*xtrtnne 
poverty  of  their  parents  are  inadmissihh*  to  the  existing  school  «‘sta- 
hlishnn*nts,  and  eonseipiently  must  grow  up  without  any  (‘dueation, 
nlinost  inevitably  forming  part  of*  tiie  j)eris]iing  and  dangerous  elassi‘s, 
imd  ultimately  lH‘e()ming  criminal. 

‘Se<‘ondlv.  Those?  who  an?  aln‘ady  sidjeeting  themse*lves  to  police* 
int<*rteTene*e*  Ly  vagrainy,  meinlie  aney,  or  petty  infringe*me*nts  of  tin- 
law. 

Ihinlly.  'l’he)se  whe)  have  l)e*e?ii  ce)nvieteel  of  fe*le)ny  eir  seieh  mis¬ 
demeanour  as  inve)lves  elislnmestv.’ 

The  le(;isl.\tive  enactme.nts  needed  to  iuuN<i  such 

SCHOOLS  INTO  OPERATION  ARE — 

for  the  Fn?e  Day  Schools,  sucit  cxf^nHion  of  the  preaent  govern- 


o 
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mvnt  f/ratifs\  from  ihr  Vommiftcc  of  Council  on  Jiduca/ion,  an  may 
hccurc  their  maintenance  in  an  c/fccticc  condition. 

*  Ft»r  the  liulustrial  Ftvclin^  Schools,  authority  to  mayi.strafen  to 
rnjbrcc  attendance  at  tnich  nchoo/n,  on  children  of  the  second  class,  and 
to  require  payment  to  the  supporters  of  the  school  for  each  child  from 
the  jnirish  in  tchich  the  child  resides,  trith  a  poicer  to  the  jiarish  officer 
to  oldain  the  outlay  from  the  parish,  e.vcept  in  cases  of  inahility. 

‘  For  the  IVnal  llelorniatorv  Seluu)ls,  authority  to  mai/istrates  and 
judyes  to  commit  juvenile  offenders  to  such  schools,  instead  of  to 
prison,  trith  poicer  of  detention  to  the  r/overnor  duriny  the  appointed 
period,  the  charye  (f  maintenance  heiny  enforced  as  ahove. 

‘  All  the  three  classes  ol*  schools,  the  eonrerenee  ileelares,  irill  he  hest 
conducted  hy  individual  bodies,  icitli  close  and  riyid  inspection  from  the 
state.'* 


Their  views,  however,  have  been  somewhat  modified.  At  the 
sc*coiul  Birmingham  LVmference,  held  in  December  last,  the  fol¬ 
lowing^  resohitioiis  were  passed: — 

‘  d'hat  hefon*  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  Ici^i.slativc  amend¬ 
ments  rennircd  in  the  treatment  of  morally  destituti*  and  criminal 
children,  this  Fonferenee  takes  the  op]K»rtnnity  to  express  its  cordial 
adoption  of  the  opinion  of  the  select  committee  of  tin*  House  ol  Com¬ 
mons, d'hat  it  appears  to  this  committee  to  he  established  hy  the 
cvitlence,  that  a  lari-e  ]»roportion  of  tin*  present  a^;;:rt*^ate  of  crime 
inij^ht  he  prevented,  and  thousands  of  miserahle  human  hein^j^s.  who 
have  U  lbn*  them,  under  our  present  systi'in,  nothinjj^  hut  a  hojwless 
career  (»f  wickedness  and  vici*,  mii;;ht  he  converted  into  virtuous,  ln*ncst, 
and  iinlustrioiis  citi/.i‘ns,  if  ilue  can*  wen*  taki*n  to  rescue  destitute, 
neirh*eted,  and  criminal  children  from  the  dangers  and  tcmplalimis 
incident  to  their  posiliiui.  ’  ’ 

‘'riiat,  properly  to  ellcct  tin*  great  cd>ject  contemplated  in  tin*  j»ri*- 
ceding  n*solution,  this  (\>nl‘en*nee  is  of  opinion  that  tin*  country 
retjuires  h'gislation  for  tin*  encouragement  of  reformatory  schools  lor 
<*hildren  convicted  of  crinn*  or  hahitual  vagranev:  and  that  such  schools 
shall  he  founded  and  supported  in  the  manner  pointed  out  hy  the  n*so- 
hition  of  the  Ciunmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons — viz.,  }»artially 
by  local  rates,  ]>artially  hy  eontrihutions  from  the  state.’ 

* 'I'hat  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  every  encouragement 
shouhl  Ik*  given  to  reformatory  schools,  supported  hy  voluntary  con- 
trihutions,  for  the  henelit  of  destitute  and  criminal  children,  and  that 
j>ower  should  he  given  to  government,  and  to  counties  and  boroughs, 
to  cimtract  with  the  mamigers  of  such  institutions  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  i»f  criminal  children  therein;  such  institutions  to  Ik.* 
inuh'r  gt)vernment  inspection.’ 

‘  1  hat  |K>wer  shouhl  he  created  for  sending  children,  convicted  i>f 

crime  or  habitual  vagrancy,  to  reformatory  estahlishiiients  for  sul- 

ticient  time  lor  their  reformatiiui  or  industrial  training,  or  until  satis- 
•  •  •  •  ^  ^ 
taetory  sim’ties  he  fouinl  for  their  future  good  conduct.’ 


♦  The  italics  are  iu  the  origiual. 
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‘  'rbiit,  as  a  cliec-k  to  any  ])o  ss  ilile  cncouraufiMnent  ollorod  to  parental 
neirliijemv,  a  ])ortion  of  evLMT  child’s  cost  of  maintenance  at  a  ndbrina- 
torv  school  should  l>i‘  ivcovcrahlc  fn)m  the  })an‘nts.’ 

‘That  po\vci*s  should  1k‘  conferred,  in  certain  cases,  t(>  ajjprentiee 
lm.)vs  on  their  leaving  reforinatorv  schools,  or  to  adopt  other  measures, 
at  the  jnihlic  cost,  of  enabling  them  to  commence  a  course  of  honest 
industry.’ 

Tlie  true  scope  of  these  resolutions  will  best  be  understood  by 
coupling  with  tbein  the  ‘  resolutions  of  the  Conunons’ — G  to  11  — 
which  run  as  follows: — 

(».  *'rhat  various  private  reformatory  establishments  for  young 
eriininals  have  proved  successful,  but  are  not  sure  of  permanent  su})j)ort; 
and  arc  dclieient  in  legal  control  over  the  inmates.’ 

7.  ‘  That  ])enal  reformatory  establishments  ought  to  be  instituted 
for  tht‘  detention  and  correction  of  criminal  children  convicti'il  before 
nuigistrates  or  courts  of  justice  of  sKHiors  orrr.xcKs.’ 

S.  ‘ 'I'hat  such  penal  reformatory  establishments  ought  to  founded 
and  supporfetf  enfireli/  at  tlte  public  cosf^  and  to  be  under  the  care  and 
inHpevtion  (f  the  government 

!>.  * 'riiat  rcl'ormatory  schools  shoidd  be  establislu‘d  fortbe  education 
and  corn'ction  of  cluldren  convicted  of  minor  oki  kncks.’ 

bf  ‘'I'hat  such  riTormatorv  schools  .-^liould  be  ibiindcd  and  sup- 
jiortcd  partially  by  local  rates,  and  j)arlially  by  contributions  from  tlui 
state,  ainl  that  ]M)\ver  should  be  given  for  raising  the  necessary 
amount  of  lucal  rat(‘s.’ 

11.  ‘'I’hat  power  should  be  givtui  to  the  government  to  contract 
with  the  managiM’s  of  relbrmatory  schools,  founded  and  suj)ported  by 
Voluntary  contributions,  tor  the  care  and  maintenance  of  criminal 
children  within  such  institutions.’ 


('omj)aring  the  two  sets  of  rescdiitions  togetlier,  it  .soeins  pretty 
clear  that  the  (’oiifenmco  a})proves  tlm  recoimnciidatioii  of  the 
Iteport  ill  resolution  S,  that  I*KNAL  KEKOU.MATOIIV  Sl’IIOOLS 
should  be  entirely  at  tlie  jmblie  ot)st,  and  uinler  the  can;  and 
inspection  of  government.  Jn  the  inanagmmmt  of  such  schools, 
cola  tthirt/  (ictloii  woidd  have  no  place;  that  must  be  contined  to 
retoriuatory  schools  for  the  correction  and  education  of  children 
coty'irfed  tf  minor  opences. 

Ibat  Voluntary  elfort  would  have  a  wide  field  here,  there  is  no 
question.  W  hat  it  will  have  to  do,  and  how  far  it  is  competent 
to  (h>  that,  will  he  .seen — it  first,  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
condition  of  the  children  whose  reformation  is  contemplated  be 
considered;  and,  .second — if  the  results  of  the  experiments  made 
holli  in  England  and  other  couniries  he  deveIo]M  (l. 

1  he  characteri.stics  of  the  child  of  criminal  parent.s,  in  other 
^ords.  of  the  criminal  child,  jkv  se,  have  already  been  noticed, 
but  the  childnm  for  whom  reformatory  scho<jls  Jire  to  be  prov  ided, 
^e  not  all  of  that  clas.s,  nor  do  they  constitute  even  a  majority 
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of  it.  They  aro  tlio.se  jle.scriluMl  in  the  /nvs7  and  .swo^n/  hi'ads 
fpai^e  .S!hS),  and  it  will  he  useful,  and  is  in<le<‘d  indis|K‘ns;\i)h‘  to 
l«»ok  at  this  class  more  minutely,  and  to  imjuire  what  it  is,  and 
whenct'  derived.  The  suitahleness  (T  the  ndormatory  means 
will  he  he.st  teste^l  wlnai  the  conditions  of  mental  and  moral 
di.seas(^  artMiccuratoly  de.scrihed  and  thoroughly  comprehended. 

If  a  ma|>  wtae constructefl  to  .show  the  proportions  in  which  the 
st*veral  clas.ses  are  located  in  London,  Manche.stor,  ldverpt»ol, 
Hirmingham,  and  Hrist<d,  ditierent  colours  heing  u.sed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  tin*  localitit*s  inhahited  hy  the  respt‘ctive  clas.ses, 
Kiiy,  red  for  the  upper  or  wealthy  chvs.s,  Idue  for  the  middh*  class, 
green  for  the  oj>erati\e  (das.s,  and  hlack  for  the  criminal  class,  it 
would  ht*  found  that  tin*  r(‘il  would  he  priin*ipally  dottt‘<l  round 
tin*  e.xtreme  circumference  of  such  jdan,  or  in  adjoining  .suhurhan 
villages  and  Icamlets;  that  the  him*  would  mark  the  hest-hnilt, 
and  most  healthy  portions  of  tin*  city  or  town,  properly  .so called, 
and  run  along  tin*  outer  edge  of  the  main  streets  d<  votetl  to 
hu.sine.ss;  that  the  green  would  till  up  the  courts  and  all»‘ys 
hetwixt  the  main  .street.s,  and  t‘yt*n  large  spac(*s  in  tho.^e  parts 
of  each  town  or  city,  where  manufactures  of  small  trades  were 
carried  on,  with  an  otva>ional  dot  here  and  there  of  red  or  hlne, 
and  mon*  frequent  patches  of  hlack.  ddie  si‘V«*ral  clius.si*s  woidd 
he  .si“en  to  h<*  separate  and  distinct  in  their  localization,  Siivethat 
the  criminal  class  wouhl  hi*  in  clo.se  proximity  to,  and  he  in  fact, 
dovetailed  in  with  the  operative  class. 

'J’his  allocation  of  the  clas.s(*.s  has  its  s]>ecihc  evils.  (da.s.si‘s,  like 
individual.s,  rise  hy  contact  with  something  higln‘r  and  noliler 
than  t hem.selve.s,  or  hy  the  gradual  develojnnent  (d  some  iidu  rent 
germ  or  princi|)le  of  growth.  Ihit  the  position  of  the  prejutii- 
derating  cla.ss  in  London,  Manchester,  i.'^’c.,  is  that  of  /so/(do»/<  or 
Isfi  nrf  in  sn,  in  respei*t  to  tin*  more  refined  and  educated  clas.se.s, 
and  of  clo.se  with  the  very  lowest — the  criminal  cla.s.s. 

Nor  is  there  any  redeeming  feature  in  the  degree  of  direct  inter¬ 
course  which  arises  out  ofthe  relation  of  employer  and  employed. 
The  operatives  are  employ(*d  in  large  masse.s,  and  tliere  is  little 
and  infri*i|uent  interchange  of  kind  greeting  or  good  otlices  ;  the 
manifestation  of  personal  kindness  on  the  one  side,  ami  ot  per¬ 
sonal  re.s|H*ct  and  attai'hment  on  the  other.  Here  and  th(*re  some 
mastt‘r  in  whom  henovolencc  is  largely  dt‘veloped,  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  mental  and  moral  ailvancement  of  his  work 
|H*ople  :  hut,  .s;ive  thi.s,  the  intercourse  of  the  two  classes  is  onl\ 
maintained  through  the  ministration  of  the  Sahhath-.school 
teacher,  the  town  mis.sionary,  and  the  minister  (d  nligion. 
Although  the  I'lass  i.s.  in  tin*  main,  intelligent,  hone.st,  industrious, 
and  well-ordered  in  all  things.  tln‘re  will  he,  and  are,  not  a  fc'v 
idle,  di.s.sipated.  and  disorderly,  neglectful  of  tht*ir  children,  and 
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t*s|K‘ciallv  tlu‘ir  education,  wlietlier  sclndastic  or  otherwise ; 
given  to"s(‘nsual  or  vicious  omtitication,  and  especially  in  })eriods 
of  distress — coarse,  <|uarrelsoine,  or  worse  — obscene  and  profane. 
The  dregs  <d‘  the  class  are  continually  settling  down  into  the 
ranks  of  continued  and  habitual  criininality,  there  preparing  tor 
themselves  and  their  children  a  (pialitication  for  the  police- 
station  and  the  gaol.  As  (h'ath,  by  diseast;  or  aceidtuit,  carries 
oh*  either  one  or  other,  or  both  the  panuits,  or  some  serious  ottence 
separates  husband  and  father  from  wife  and  child,  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  unha])py  children  to  demoralizing  influences  becomes 
inor»‘  serious  and  fatal.  Nt‘ed  it  (‘xcite  surprise  that  the  juveniles 
of  this  class  supply  our  bri(h‘wells  and  houses  of  correction  with 
their  inmates?  That  such  is  the  fact,  tluTe  is  only  too  ainindant 
evidtaice  to  provt‘.  Of  juvenile  prisoners  in  Hath  Oaol 

SepttMuher  .SO,  ISIS,  to  S(5j)tmnber  .SO,  IStO,  .S.S  were  orphans; 
17  had  a  father  on///  living;  f.S  a  mother  only;  total,  O.S  of 
fuiJierli’ss  or  n/o///cr/cs.s  childnui,  or  orphans.  In  the  Liverpool 
lloamyli  (laol,  ISio,  at  one  time  there  were  0(1  juveniles,  LS 
familu‘s  were  visited,  and  this  was  the  result: — 

S  Xo  pariMitiil  care 

7  Homes  plentiful  and  snlfieient,  hut  parents,  one,  or  both,  yiven  to 
drink, 

•t  Fatlierless:  had  <leeent  but  han^ly  snllieient  homes. 

•I  Homes  barely  sntlieimit,  e/roo/  to  the  drunkennes.'i  of  parents. 

7  I'jK'h  parent  of  bait  character. 

S  Parents  f'ollotrint/  occupations  unfarourable  to  morality. 
la  I ‘anmts  decent :  homes  comfortable. 

5  Ihmies  j»lt‘ntifnl  ami  snilieient. 

Miss  C^ir])enter  sums  up  the  whole  case  in  the  empliatic  and 
comprelnmsive  sentence  (p.  I  oo) — ‘  That  the  great  mass  of  juvenile 
delimpiency  is  to  be  directly  and  mainly  attributed  to  the  low 
moral  condition  of  the  parents,  and  to  their  culpable  neglect  of  the 
early  training  of  their  children,  or  their  incajiacity  to  direct  it.'  If, 
as  Miss Carpont«‘r  elsewhere  says,  ‘a  well-camducted  family  is  the 
(Yi'dcr  of  Providence,  and  is  more  calculated  to  develop  the 
human  being  than  any  school  can  do,' — that  must  1)(‘  the  niont 
nnfai'oirrahle  condition  of  infant  and  juvenile  life,  in  which  the 
family  is  ill-conducted,  and  when,  besides,  a  thousand  in- 
Hnences  of  evil  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  sphere  of  daily 
life,  t(*mpt  the  ///-taught,  or  the  c?;//-taught  and  neglected 
cruld,  to  a  life  of  vagabmidism,  licentiousness,  ami  crime  !  That 
•'^uch  influences  do  surround  .and  beset  children  thus  neglected  is 
too  true.  The  child  who  prefers  the  streets  and  such  associ.ates  lus 
he  meets  with  there,  to  home,  or  the  school,  will  encount/er  temp¬ 
tation  .at  every  turn,  .and  the  first  compli.anc(i  will  inevitably  entail 
a  second  and  a  third,  lie  will  meet  there  the  young  criminal. 
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who  will  alluro  him  to  pi'tty  thefts,  for  the  sake  of  the  ^rratitica- 
lions  (if  sense  he  may  therehy  proeure.  The  next  step  will  he  the 
resort  to  tin?  low  tht*atre,  with  its  deeply  dehasini^  and  eornipt- 
in^  influence;  and  to  esca])e  punishment  for  stoppin^r  out  lat(‘, 
tln‘  low  lod^injx  house  will  lu*  rj'soittMl  to,  and  ere  lon^  will  U' 
his  home,  wlnui  he  is  not  in  jail  !  Thest'  stt'ps  of  downwanl  pro- 
on'ss  havt‘  been  realized  in  hundreds  and  thousainls  nf  instaners, 
in  tin*  cases  of  (t/z/oW  infants  and  juvenih's  horn  ainl  hroii'jht  up 
in  the  lowest  and  densely  crowded  localiti<*s  of  c.ll  our  lai\^e 
towns;  and  when  to  all  the  infliuanavs  deserihed  then*  is  ad.h^l 
lu'Utal  and  untei'lini;*  condiu*t  on  the  part  c>f  diunkt‘n  and 
dehaueln‘d  par(‘nts.  (U*  .s7z />-parents,  it  will  lx*  a  niirae!«*  ahimst  if 
tin*  ehild  t*srap»'s  utter  and  final  (h*i^radati(m  and  ruin. 

If  is  this  (*lass,  daily  eX]»o.srd  t«»  erinn*.  or  just  eonimi.ii'd  to  it 
hy  minor  offence.s,  .such  as  ];etty  tln'fts,  \a*.,  wdiich  the  rc  forina- 
torv  schools,  founded  atnl  conduett*d  hv  voluutarv  (ftort,  are 


intt*nded  to  save  from  a  life  of 


confirmed  criminalilv,  and  the 


final  t‘Xcision  from  society  hy  confinement  in  tin*  jail  or  trans¬ 
portation  to  tin*  pt'tial  ccdony. 

With  regard  to  .such  chihln*n  the  wlndt*  work  of  a  riuht  ednca- 
fiou  is  to  he  lu*‘j[un.  What  of  intellect  is  (h'V(*lopi*d,  is  active 
only  for  (*vil  purpose.s,  and,  indeed,  such  knowledge  as  exi.sts  is  of 
lH*ines,  and  hahit.s,  and  practices,  which  are  ]H*rvert(*d  and  (wil — 
perc(*ption  of  rioht  ]ninciph*,  ohedience  to  moral  law,  then*  is 
noin*.  hcsin*,  appetite,  or  ])assion,  are  the  rulint,^  impulses  to 
action  ;  an  uno;overned,  undisciplined  self-will  tin*  only  law  <*f 
life.  It  is  no  nu‘rt*  s(*cular  education,  no  official  routiin*  of  the 


pauper  .school,  that  will  meet  the  cas(*  of  such  children,  d'herc 
is  much,  veiT  much  to  undo,  as  well  as  much  to  do,  and,  as  a 
}>reliminary,  altoL(ether  indispt'iisahle  to  the  etf‘t*ctuation  of  t  ither, 
the  confidence,  if  not  the  atfection  of  the  child  has  to  he  won. 

None  hut  teachers  who  enter  upon  the  duty  under  the  n*si.st- 
less  impulse  of  Cliristian  love,  can  succeeii.  'Idie  heart  which 
has  never  heen  opi'iied  to  kindly  emotion,  or  has  had  its  fresh 
emotions  of  teinlerness  and  love,  nnlely  checked,  sup]n*es.scd,  or 
choked,  is  to  he  hrought  to  look  on  the  hand  wdiich  nui<les  whilst 
it  n  strains,  and  may  he  punishe.s,  as  outstretcln‘d  in  ])ure  lu*nevo- 
lenct*  to  .s;ive.  lint  who  can  or  will  .struggle  with  the  waywanl- 
ness  and  (d>stinacy  of  the  na.scent  criminal,  or  wait  and  watch 
for  the  fir.st  movonu  nt  of  awakened  conscience,  the  first  ]ierhaps 
teehh*  and  half-repres.sed  res|>onst*  of  atfection,  save  such  t(‘achers  i 
Wt*ll  might  Miss  C’arpenter  (*xclaim,  after  ehxpu'utly  sketching 
tin*  of  the  lu*formatorv  Teacher,  ‘No  government  nnnn'V 

can  purchase,  no  government  appliances  and  tests  can  make  or  fiinl 
such.  Such,  how  ever,  have  het'ii  found,  or,  to  speak  more  c«»rrectly, 
such  men,  moved  hy  the  misery,  and  wretcheduess,  and  deep 
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do'^ni<liitiou  of  the  class  of  juvenile  criminals,  have  voluntarily 
undertaken  the  task  of  reclimatiou  and  restoration,  repulsive  .‘us 
it  is  in  s»)  many  of  its  features,  and  HAVE  succeeded.'  That 
juvenile  criminals  oia  he  reclaimed  Inis  heen  proved  hy  these 
devoted  Christian  men  and  ^vomen,  when  government  failure 
>vas  so  complete  that  .statesmen  and  judges,  the  senatt>  and  the 
har,  t‘ach  and  all  confes.sed  tluar  imj)otence  to  deal  ivith  the  evil. 

It  is  impossihle  within  the  compass  of  a  revit'w  to  i^^ive  even  an 
outline  (d’  tht‘  sf/sfeDi  ])ursued  in  the  voluntary  Ixel’ormatoiy  In¬ 
stitutions  of  France,  (Germany,  Jkd^ium,  Hamhur^h,  the  Cnited 
Statt's,  and  our  (nvu  country.  Those  who  dt‘siR‘  a  complete 
ina.stcry  of  thi.s  ]>art  of  the  suhject  will  find  ahundant  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  re])ort  of  hS'):^ ;  and  chiefly  in  tin*  evidt*nc(*  of  David 
Power,  Fs(|.,  the  recorder  of  rj)swich  ;  of  (leorot'  IJiinsim,  Ksij.,  .son 
of  the  Chevalier  Ihiusen  ;  A.  Thomson,  Ks(j.,  the  W(‘ll-known 
jKilr*)!)  of  the  Aht‘rd(*en  schools  for  rai^ofed  and  destitute  and 
criminal  children,  and  tiie  coadjutor  of  Sheritf  W  atson,  in  that 
eminently  successful  attem])t  to  suppress  mendicancy,  and  cut 
otf  crime  at  its  source;  in  the  i‘vi<lence  of  .Mr.  W  illiam  Locke, 
the  honorary  .secretary  of  the  liondon  Ra<j^oed  School  Union,  and 
of  tin*  Rev.  S.  Turner,  the  enlightened  chaplain  of  the  Philan- 
thro])ic  Society’s  Farm  School  at  Red  Hill,  near  Reigate.  There  is 
also  an  elahorate  jKiper  on  the  farm-school  system  of  the  Continent 
in  the  appendi.x:  to  the  Commons  Re])ort  of  I  <So3,  page  402,  See.,  hy 
the  late  d.  Fletcher,  Es(|.  Tho.se  who  desiderate  a  more  po])ular  ac¬ 
count  of  these  schools  and  their  results,  may  con.sultivith  advantage 
Mks  (  arpenter’s  two  volumes,  and  especially  the  sixth  and  seventh 
chapters  of  the  one  entith*d  Muvenile  J)elin(juency and  also  the 
interesting  little  volume,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  ‘  Social  Evils ;  their 
Causi's,  and  (hire.'  It  must  suthce  here  to  say  that  it  has  been 
ileinonstrated,  that  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  jierish- 
ing  and  neglected  children  of  the  vicious  clas.ses,  the  ‘moral 
or])hans’  of  .society,  as  Mr.  Hill  terms  them  (a  term  too  mourn- 
tully  apposite),  may  be  permanently  restored  to  society  as  u.seful 
and  virtuous,  instead  of  de.structive,  dangerous,  and  viciou.s 
members.  Attention  has  been  so  forcibly  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
juvenile  crime,  its  source,  and  remedie.s,  that  legislation,  as  well 
as  voluntary  action,  will  inevitably  be  strongly  dinHjted  to 
abate,  it  not  extinguish,  juvenile  crime  ;  and  it  liehovesall 
7neii,  at  least,  to  be  prepared  to  give  a  wise  and  v, 'ell-considered 
verdict  on  tiiti  measures  which  may  Ixj  ]nopo.sed. 

J  ho.sti  incjusures  will  be  of  two  kimls : — First,  the  establi.sh- 
ment  of  penai.  reform atdiiy  schools  for  juvenile  criminals, 
^My  under  government  management ;  and,  scroiul,  REFOR.MA- 
Torv  .sriKjOLs  for  <lestitute,  neglected  children,  either  just  on 
the  borders  of  crime,  or  ah  eady  guilty  of  i)ett\'  otfeiice.s, — ^lliese 
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s(  luK)ls  tlie  in;ina<(enieiit  of  volinitary  associations, 

I  Hit  ai^ltMl  by  grants  out  of  the  national  Kx(  he(|iu‘r,  or  lin  al 
rates,  an«l  under  strict  inspection  hy  tin?  govt*rnnient.  'Fin*  tirst 
class  of  schools  hoing  intended  hir  such  )uvenih\s  as  have  hoen 
convicted  of  seriims  otfences,  it  may  safely  he  conchnh'd  that 
the  legislature*  will  not  allow'  i>f  any  admixture*  of  voluntarv 
agean'v.  It  will  re*ly  on  gaol  gove‘rne)rs,  chaplains,  and  schooi- 
maste*rs,  anel  the*  te*achers  e)f  agricultural  schools,  em  codes  of  prison 
eliscijiline*,  ainl  on  prisem  inspectors,  as  here*tofe)re? ;  and  wln‘the*r 
sue*ce‘ssful, 
latnre  ediii 
it  may  Ik 

eippose  all  change?  in  e‘stahlishe*el  routine,  will  conchnle  that  tla* 

le‘e‘p 
*nil»‘ 
It  .so 

far,  should  take*  most  espe*cial  anel  jealous  care  that  m»  e'lemeut 
he*  alloweel  tee  enter  into  the  instrumentality  hitherte)  so  sm*- 
ce*ssful,  which  shall  elis-arrange,  e>r  W’eake*n,  or  destroy  its  adapta- 
tiein  anel  right  ae*tie>n  tei  the?  enei  ceintemplateel.  Xe)w,  there*  are? 
twee  elistine’t  ]>e)ints,  e»f  vital  conseepience,  on  which  ge)ve*rnnie*nt 
anel  ve)hmtary  actie>n  elitfer  in  reference*  to  the  epiestiein  e)f  juvenile* 
refeermation.  First.  The  ge)vernme*nt  is  met  likely  to  ahanelem 
the  re‘se*rt  tei  ]>unishme‘nt,  as  a  me*ans,  per  sc,  of  (‘tfecting  this 
gre*at  e'uel.  'Fhe  epiestiems  put  to  the  witnesses,  ami  the*  e'vieh  ne'e* 
of  the'se  latte'r,  ge>  te)  slmw'  that  an  opinion  extensively  pre‘vails 
ameingst  public  me‘n,  that  punishment  is  ])art  ami  paree*l  e>f  the 
me»ral  e)rele*r  e»f  jmlicial  actiem, — the  jireijier  inevitable  se*epien(H*  of  a 
violatiem  eif  the  law'  of  the  ceunmunity;  that  it  is  a  necessiiry 
asse  rtion  e)f  the*  maje*sty  anel  supremacy  of  law',  ami  a  vindicatieui 
of  its  imiral  re‘e‘titmie,  as  well  as  a  means  e^f  menal  eliscipline*  and 
re‘fe)rm.  Without  ente*ring  into  the*  abstract  (|uestie)n  involveMl  in 
this  view’,  it  may  stittice  for  the*  prese*nt  purpeise  in  notie  ing  it, 
that,  as  rrsperis  javenile  ofieuders^  the  opinion  e>f  those  who 
have,  feu'  the*  tirst  time,  she>wn  haw  these  may  be*  re*claiim'el,  is 
totally  aelverse  tei  the  use  ai'  direct  punishment,  or  te)  any  punish¬ 
ments  but  such  as  are  ce)mmon  in  the  eliscipline  of  a  family;  and 
that  the*y  re'pmliate*,  as  im*ans  of  reform,  all  a])pliances  but  sue'h 
as  act  by  the*  e’onstraint  e)f  love*,  the  melting  e)f  kimlness,  and  the* 
suasie>n  e>t  re‘ligie>us  principles  anel  sanctie)ns.  The  se*cond  pemit 
e>t  elitVere'Uce  re*spee*ts  the  instnum*nts  or  agents  of  aelministratie)n. 
Supposing  the  ge)Ve*rnment  to  adeept,  in  its  })e'nal  schends,  the* 
entire  the*e)ry  e)f  re*formate»rv  ae*tie>n,  as  elevelope'el  at  Mettray,  the* 
Ihmhe  Hans,  e»r  at  lb*elhill,  it  is  maintaineel  by  high  authoritie's 
that  it  wemlel  ne>t  se*cnre*  the  same  class  eif  aelministrators.  and, 
thorete>re,  that  its  action  would  either  fail  alte)gether,  or  tall  very 


syste‘m  will  have  a  preHracte'el  trial.  It  is,  the*n,  matte*r  of  « 
meune'ut  to  the  tinal  .sue;ce?ss  e)f  re*formatory  a 
ele‘limiue*ncv,  that  the)se  who  have  worke'el 


I'i'i  iance‘s  for  juve 
ut  the  exn(*rime*ii 


le*gis- 


e)r  e)the‘rw'ise*,  all  who  know'  heiw  te‘nae*iouslv  tin* 
igs  to  wliJiteve*!’  ele?vice,  administrative*,  tiscal,  or  judicial, 
ive  a<iopte?el,  and  he)W’  strong  are  the  int»*re‘sts  which 
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far  short  iii  its  results  of  the  action  of  voluntary  societies. 


rc:uson  >vhv  governinent  does  not  secure  the  same  class  of  admi¬ 
nistrators  is  not  an  occult  one.  (fovernment  otlices  are  matters  of 


j)atronagi\  and  are  obtained,  but  too  t)ften,  through  intluences 
not  corrupt,  but  having  rather  reference  to  personal  obligations 
and  the  desire  to  serve  friends  and  partisi\ns,  than  to  the  actual 
titness  of  the  applicant.  Jhit  were  it  not  so — were  all  aj)- 
pointments  made  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  a  singhi 
aim  to  the  p\d)lic  intere.st  and  welfare,  government  has  no  tests 


which  will  reach  further  than  to  discrimiirate  intellectual  titness 


and  attainment,  and  certain  conventional  moral  proprieties,  in 
tlie  candidates  for  office.  It  is,  besides,  an  unavoidal)le  circum¬ 


stance,  that  such  a])pointments  are  sought  as  a  means  of  comfort¬ 
able  livelihood,  and  n(»t  always  and  absolutely  because  they  open 
a  wide  field  in  which  a  warm  benevolence  and  an  ariient  love 


for  the  souls  of  men  can  find  room  to  expand.  On  the  other 

hand,  tin?  voluntary  labourer,  in  any  walk  of  Christian  effort,  is 

so  b(‘cause  love  constrains  him,  and  his  conscienccj  will  not  he 

satisfied  unless  tlie  duty  ho  discharged,  and  the  call  to  usefulness 

1)0  oht‘ved  with  all  his  might. 

*  •  •  •  • 

If  these  views  are  just,  government  action  will  fail  as  ajiplied 

to  juvenile  refonnation.  It  is  therefore  of  infinite  monnuit  not 


to  entrust  oil  to  the  government  in  the  management  of  reforma¬ 
tory  schools  until  government  has  shown  in  the  PENAL  reformatory 
schools  that  it  can  realize  the  reformation  of  mind  and  conduct 


exhibited  in  the  ])Upils  of  the  VOLUNTAIIV  UEFOIIMATOUY  si’Hools 
of  Continental  Europe  and  England.  Experience  in  a  field  of 
operation  closely  aiudogous — the  pauper  and  industrial  schools  of 
the  land — is  unfavourable  to  the  expectation  of  success.  There 
was  a  marvellous  unanimity  of  ojiinion  amongst  all  the 
(^eial  witnesses  that  sucli  schools  are  complete  failures,  and 
just  for  the  reasons  already  named.  It  will  he  said  that  it  is 
not  intende<l  to  hand  over  all  the  schools  to  government  care, 
Cranted  ;  but  is  it  certain  that  government  participation  and 
inspection  does  not  include,  as  an  ultimate  and  inevital)le 
J^expience,  govenunent  supremacy,  nay,  more,  government  ahso- 
hitisni  ?  It  will  be  well  to  take  no  leap  in  the  dark,  hut  to 
exhaust  tliis  (juestion  fully  before  committing  the  wholes  })usiness 
ef  juvenile  reform  to  the  ‘cold,  offiriid,  and  action  of 

government.'  The  benevolent  and  earnest  men  who  are  now 
asking  for  public  money  that  they  may  have  ‘  room  and  verge 
enough’  for  the  exercise  of  their  zeal,  and  to  submit  to  insj)ection 
as  the  price  of  aid,  may  live  to  realize  the  fable  of  the  ‘  Hoi*se, 
the  Man,  and  the  Stag,’  in  other  words,  to  find  they  havar  got  a 
niaster  and  not  an  auxiliaiy.  (Jovernment  inspectors  are,  as  a 
— VUL.  VII.  ^  D  D 
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cliu>s,  ^ivon  to  theories,  and  oovetuiis  of  power;  no  men  so  eon- 
tidentlhat,  if  the  worhl  would  move  in  their  «^a-oove,  all  would 
work  easy  ;  and  the  woes  and  sorrows,  aiul  vices  and  crimes 
which  make  it  so  s;id  and  doleful,  would  cease.  They  an*  also, 
to  a  man  almost,  animated  hy  the  esftrif  <le  Cin'i^s.  d'here  is  no 
lielp  out  of  the  ]»ale  of  their  ministrations.  Will  tlivtj  rest  siitistied 
witli  in.spection  {  Let  the  zcahuis  iriends  ot  the  movement  he 
(juite  sure  they  have  good  grounds  for  an  affirmative  answer 
lM.*foro  committing  themselves. 

This  caution  tloes  not  originate  in  any  mere  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  a  tln‘or\%  or  to  ])roteet  a  pet  crotchet,  hut  in  order  that 
contending  theories  may,  for  once,  have  a  fair  trial.  Let  the 
go\a*rnment  estahli.sh  its  penal  retormatory  schools;  it  may  do 
tliat  without  much  additional  cost,  and  in  ))art,  at  least,  with 
existing  appliances.  On  the  (jther  hand,  let  voluntary  associatit ms 
estahlish  reformatory  schools  for  the  SEC  ND  class  of  children 
heforc  dt‘scrihed,  imleptaident  of  giwernment  money  and  govern¬ 
ment  ins|H'ction.  d’he  voluntary  system  of  juvenile  reformation  h;ui 
not  yet  laid  full  trial  in  this  country.  Its  supporters  are  only  now 
heginniug  to  makt‘  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  just  when 
flaw  have  hes|)oken  the  public  ear,  and  with  persevtuauce  may 
fairly  calculate  on  a  gtmeral  ri‘sponse,  they  turn  to  the  govern- 
numt,  and  ask  its  aid.  The  conclusit>n  has  btvn  somewhat  hastily 
arrived  at,  that  voluntary  liberality  will  not  suj»])ly  the  needful 
binds  ;  and  as  if  to  ensure  that  result,  the  government  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  ere  the  general  mind  has  been  awakened  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  work  to  be  ilone,  and  the  exact  adaptation  of  the 
nn'ans  proposed  to  effect  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  im[uiry  has 
extensively  bei*n  awakened,  and  men  are  working  out  tin*  ])roblem 
in  their  minds;  this  once  solved,  action  will  as  assuredly  follow  iis 
it  ditl  tho  conviction  that  slavery  was  a  heinous  crime  in  tlie 
sight  of  ( lovi  and  a  foul  wrong  upon  man;  or  that  tree  trade 
was  at  once  just,  wise,  and  beneliceut.  ISo  device  ct>uld  he 
imagined  blotter  calculated  to  stop  in(|uiry,  and  to  damp  the  be- 
uevoh*nt  zt‘al  of  those*  clas.ses  from  whom  alnu>st  all  ameliorating 
and  humanizing  influences  have  emanated,  than,  at  the  critical 
moment  ot  a  final  decisiim,  to  take  the  work,  in  part  or  wln»lc, 
out  ot  the  s]»here  of  voluntarv  action.  There  surely  could  not 
bt‘  anyditliculty  in  sustaining  tlireeor  four  model  schools,  by  which 
the  comj»anitive  nnaits  of  government  and  voluntary  ma'iage- 
luent  could  be  fairly  tested,  and  should  the  result  bt*  docisiv«*ly  ill 
favour  of  the  lattt‘r,  we  have  faith  in  the  life  and  vigour  ol  the 
national  ln'iievolence  tt)  accomplish  the  whole  w'oik.  H  die 
gtoarnment  ihH‘S  tin*  wa>rk  Ijctter,  it  ought  to  do  it;  ami  will 
not  only  In?  |HTmitteil.  but  be  urged  and  imjKUtuned  to  ilo  it 
Ly  one  or  the  other  it  must  be  done,  for  neither  regard  to  the  safety 
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of  the  Other  chisses  of  society,  Ror  the  ])roiu]>tings  of  Christian 
charity  and  love,  will  j)erinit  the  class  cd*  destitute  and  criminal 
children  to  lie  weltering  in  their  hlood,  whilst  the  remedy  is 
sovereign  in  power  and  of  world- wide  notoriety. 


Akt.  11. — of  the  Prenhi/frrian  Church  in  Ireland,  Hy 
.lames  Seaton  Iteid,  D.D.,  M.K.l.A.,  I’rofessor  of  Keelesiastieal 
and  Civil  History  in  the  CniviTsity  of  (Jlasgow.  Continued  to 
the  present  time  hy  W.  I).  Killen,  D.D.,  lVofes.sor  of  Keelesiastieal 
History  and  l*astoral  d'lieologv  for  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  in 
Ireland.  Vol.  111.  London:  Whittaker  and  Co.  lSo3. 

Dr.  Reid,  the  author  of  this  history,  was  a  native  of  Lurgan,  in 
the  county  Armagh,  being  the  twenty-first  child  of  his  ])areuts. 
Dn  the  liOth  of  duly,  KSli),  he  wius  ordained  minister  of  Donegore, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Carrickfergiis  in  1S:23.  In  18:i7  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  Aloderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
though  then  but  a  young  man,  and  in  1 830  he  was  elected  its 
clerk.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  Carrickfergus  on  being  ap- 
jM)inted  to  the  newly-erected  chair  of  Ecclesutstical  History  in 
Belfast,  in  1838.  In  A]>ril,  1841,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  (jllasgow.  He  di(‘(l  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Alackenzie, 
near  Kdinburgh,  on  the  -blh  of  March,  I8dl,  in  the  tifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  In  consideration  of  his  valuable  contributions 
to  historical  literature,  the  Crown,  since  his  death,  granted  a 
pension  of  XMtM)  a-year  to  his  family.  While  lie  remained  in 
Ireland  he  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  influence  in  the  boily  to 
which  he  belonged,  his  character  and  talents  being  hehl  in  high 
esteem  by  all  parties.  He  was  bettm*  informed  than  any  of  his 
brethren  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  forms  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  [)rocodure.  Ho  was  well  fitted,  both  by  the  ca.st  of  his 
imnd  and  his  official  p()sition,  for  historical  investigations.  Des¬ 
titute  of  imagination  ami  the  graces  of  style,  he  was  imlustrious, 
methodical,  exact,  sagacious,  and  conscientiou.s.  As  a  zealous 
Preshyterian,  a  cool-headed  evangelical,  jiiid  a  moderate*  whig,  he 
soimaimes  argues  against  facts,  but  he  never  suppre.s.st‘s  them. 
He  availed  himself  largely  of  MS.  authorities  and  other  original 
Sources  of  information  in  the  State  Pajier  Office,  London,  in  Trinity 
College  Library,  Dublin,  and  in  the  Advocatt‘s’  Library,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  \’c.  As  a  historian  he  is  fairly  entitletl  to  the  praise  of 
diligent  re.seaxch,  accurate  knowledge,  clear  judgment,  impar- 
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tiality,  perspicuity  in  his  narrative,  and  a  judicious  treatment  of 
|x>litical  atVairs  in  tlicir  relation  to  the  dissenters  of  Ireland.  The 
history  of  that  body  had  never  hefore  been  fully  written.  This 
work,  therefore,  posses.ses  ^reat  value  at  the  ]m\sent  time.  It 
throws  much  li^dit  on  various  (piestions  now  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  legislature. 

This  is  the  third  and  concluding  portion  of  the  work,  the 
former  volumes  having  been  jmblished  many  years  ago.  Of  the 
present,  not  much  more  than  half  ]>roceeds  from  the  pen  of 
l)r.  Ki‘id.  Tlie  MS.,  which  wiis  scarcely  sutHcient  to  form  a 
volume,  ends  very  abruptly.  Referring  to  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion,  he  ha»l  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  part  of  the  wool 
ministerial,  (‘  min — ’)  which  he  was  not  permitteil  to  tinish,  as 
death  terminated  his  work  on  earth  after  a  few  weeks’  illness. 
Under  these  circumstances  his  executors  intrusted  the  materials 
whicli  he  had  collected  to  Dr.  Killen,  his  successor  in  tin?  chair  of 
Kcclesiastical  History  in  Relfast.  This  gentleman  was  well- 
(jualitied  for  his  task.  It  is  seldom  that  historical  continuations 
are  sueoes.sful ;  but  this  of  l>r.  Killen  matches  well  with  what 
went  before.  It  is  executeil  in  a  very  satishictory  manner. 
While  the  style  tlows  freely,  there  is  no  falling  od’  in  the  more 
solid  (jualities  which  give  value  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Read.  The 
interest  of  the  history,  too,  becomes  greater  as  it  a])proaches  our 
own  times,  and  deals  with  the  parties,  movements,  and  contro- 
ver.^ies,  whose  etfects  an'  .still  vi.sible  in  the  social  system.  Indeed, 
tho.se  who  read  this  volume  will  be  sur])rised  to  find  the  history 
<*f  Irish  di.ssent  since  the  Revolution  of  KiSS  so  interesting  and 
inslnietivt'. 

t  >n  Saturday,  the  I  Ith  of  dune,  l(>dO,  King  William  lainh'd  at 
Uarriekforgus.  He  immediately  mounted  on  horst'back  ainl  rode 
through  tlu'  main  .streets,  amid.st  an  innumerable  crowd  ot 
peoph‘,  who  rec<'ived  him  with  continual  shouts  and  acclamations. 
He  tlien  pi\K‘«'eded  to  Relfast,  where  he  attended  divine  servic(^ 
in  the  parish  church.  On  Monday,  the  Rev.  (Jeorge  Walker, 
Ctovcrnor  of  l>(‘rrv,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Episcopal 
minister.s,  pn‘sented  him  with  an  address  from  ‘the  Ulergy  ot 
the  (  hun'h  ot  Ireland  now  in  Ulster.’  d’he  Pre.sbvterian  clerg)-' 
w»*re  tMpnilly  torward  to  testify  their  loyalty  to  the  Rrotc.stant 
Deliv«*rcr.  and  thn*e  ot  them  jue.sinted  an  addre.ss  from  ‘the 
Presbyterian  Mini>ters  ainl  those  of  their  jK'rsuasion  in  the  North 
r»t  Irt'land.  ’I  lo  se  addres.ses  wen*  very  graciously  n?ceived.  thi 
I  lmi>day  t he  King  ]>roc('edeil  to  Hili.sborough,  which  was  the 
head plan ers  of  tlie  army,  and  tln*re  he  i.s.sued  the  well-known 
order,  adore.s.sed  tt>  C  hristopher  Carh‘ton,  the  C’olh‘ctor  of  the 
Uustonrs  of  Relfast.  authorizing  tlnj  payment  of  UlliOO  yearly  to 
the  !Vi‘.sbyterian  clergy  of  Ulster.  This  was  the  origin  of 
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don  uiii,  or  royal  bounty.  Having  referred  to  the  address  which 
had  been  presented  from  the  ministers,  the  kinc^  adds,  ‘  And 
oalliiii;  to  mind  how  early  they  also  were  in  their  address  unto  us 
on  our  arrival  in  England,  an<l  the  promise  we  then  made  them 
of  a  pension  of  0E8OO  }»er  annum  for  their  subsistence,  which  by 
reason  of  several  impediments  hath  not  yet  been  made  etbectual 
unto  them;  And  being  assured  of  the  peact\able  and  dutiful 
temper  of  our  s;iid  subjects,  and  sensible  of  the  losses  they  have 
sustained,  and  their  constant  labour  to  unite  the  hearts  of  others 
in  zeal  and  loyalty  towards  us;  we  do  hereby,  of  our  Royal 
Bounty,’  it  is  curious  that  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to 
religion  or  to  protestantism  in  this  grant.]  It  was  bestoNved,  not  on 
the  ground  of  protestantism,  but  of  loyalty.  However,  as  there 
were  legal  difticulties  in  the  way  of  the  payment  by  the  Collector  of 
Customs,  in  September  of  the  following  year,  h'tters  patent,  in 
the  names  of  William  and  Mary,  placed  the  bounty  on  the  Irish 
establishment,  and  made  it  ])ayable  out  of  tiie  Exchequer. 

’fhe  Presbyterian  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Orange 
were  certainly  much  more  consistent  and  trustworthy  than 
those  of  the  Church  of  England.  Her  chu'gy  bad  entered  on 
their  benefices  by  subscribing  the  (h'claration,  ‘  that  it  is  not 
lawful,  upim  any  ])retence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  king.'  While  James’s  ])owtT  was  in  the  ascendant  in 
Ihihlin,  they  ])rayed  for  King  ♦fames,  and  for  confusion  to  all  his 
enemies,  William  included.  But  wlien  the  legitimate  king  had 
Ht‘(l,  they  hastened  to  alter  the  collects,  and  substitute  WtUidiHy 
whom  they  had  been  devoutly  reprobating  as  a  usurper,  and  who 
had  placed  himself  at  tin?  head  of  relu*ls.  In  fact,  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves  afterwards  alleged,  ‘they  had  been  four  times  in  one  year 
praying  forward  ami  1  backward,  point  blank  contradictory  to  one 
another.’  Nev(*rtbeless,  the  bisho])S  assurcMl  William  that  during 
James's  residence  in  l)ublin  they  had  be(‘n  ‘  guilty  of  no  com- 
]>liances  but  such  as  wtut*  the  (‘fleets  of  ]>rudence  and  self-pre¬ 
servation.' 

Aft(‘r  a  gloomy  interval  (d  thirty  years,  during  which,  though 
halt  the  ministers  had  fled  to  Scotland,  and  a  number  of  tlie 
meeting-houses  had  lx‘en  levelled,  the  pi^ophi  held  together,  and 
mjdtiplied,  the  I'resbyterian  cause  b(‘gan  rapidly  to  revive*.  In 
Ifil'-  the  nonconformists  of  Ulster  were  much  more  numerous 
than  the  members  of  tbe  establisluMl  church.  lj(?slie,  a  Pro¬ 
testant  dignitary  of  the  time,  writ(*s,  ‘  Some  ]>arishes  have  not 
ten,  .some  not  six,  that  come  to  churcli,  while  the  Presbyterian 
me<‘tings  are  crowd(‘d  with  thousands,  cov(*ring  all  the  fields. 
This  is  onlinary,  in  the  county  of  Antrim  ('specially,  Ac.  Upon 
the  whole,’  he  adds,  ‘  th(*y  are  not  one  to  fifty.'  The  mnid>er  of 
1  rosbyterian  congregations  w'cre  now  one  liundred,  with  eighty 
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iuinist<*rs.  liut  the  ])ul»Iic  worship  dissenters,  thoii^rh  o  mnived 
at,  was  ii»»t  only  unsiuietioned,  but  legally  prohibited  under 
seven*  ]K‘nalties. 

‘At  this  |M*ri(Hl,’  s;iys  l)r.  lh‘id,  ‘the  respective  le;j:al  positions  of 
tlie  Kntrli'^h  aiul  Irish  noneonronnisls  wtTi*  very  singular  and  aiioma- 
h)iis.  In  KnqhuuL  the  worshi]>  oi‘  the  dissmiter  was  h‘galized,  hut  he 
was  personally  incapable  of  hohling  any  public  ollice,  however  humble, 
unless  he  would  tpiality  lor  it  by  taking  the  Saerainent  of  the  lionl’s 
SupjK'r  in  his  parish  church.  In  Irehtiul,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dissenter  was  eligible  to  all  public  oiiices,  but  his  worshi])  and  discipline 
were  absolutely  ]u*ohibitcd  by  law,  ami  were  only  connived  at  in 
defereiu*e  to  the  known  sentinu'nts  of  King  William.’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  'I'l. 
Noti*. 

Notwithstanding  an  abortive  attempt  made  by  the  Irish 
bishops  to  get  the  Sacramental  Act  extended  to  Ireland,  the 
nonconlbrmisUs  lived  for  somt*  time  unmolested  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religious  rites,  gt'uerally  maintaining  relations  id’  amity 
with  their  Kpi.sc(>palian  neighbours,  and  rapidly  rising  in  .socitd 
intluence.  All  the  juadestant  ministers  cordially  co-operattal  in 
repairing  the  ett’ects  of  the  war  on  the  religious  habits  of  the 
jH  ople,  avoiding  polemics  and  invidious  attempts  at  jnoselytism. 
riiere  was  one  churchman,  however,  l)r.  King,  the  new  llislmp 
of  herrv,  who  regarded  this  state  of  things  with  no  friendly 
eye.  Able,  ambitious,  zealous,  and  energetic,  having  abjured  bis 
non-n‘si.stanci‘  doctrine,  and  attached  him.self  to  the  triuinpbanl 
cause*  of  William  with  (jstentatious  alacrity,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  see  of  Derry,  in  which  he  found  the  alVairs  of  his  church 
in  a  ruiiiuus  condition.  He  residved  to  bring  the  IVesbvteiians 
into  the*  empty  fold,  and  immediately  commencetl  a  series  (d 
jmlemical  attacks  on  di.s.sent,  in  which  he  persevered,  with 
increasing  acrimony,  for  many  yeaix  At  lirst,  however,  out  ut 
detereiice  to  the  (.’ourt,  he  avoided  theijuestion  of  church  govern- 
nnait,  because,  as  he  owin'd  to  a  brother  prelate,  *  the  subject  is 
new  and  ticklish,  especially  in  respect  (d'  the  foreign  church,  and 
must  be  handled  with  a  wary  hand.’  lie  .s;iys  that  when  he 
came  to  the  diocvsi*,  he  founil  the  dis,st‘nters  ‘mighty  insolent,’ 
but  he  adds,  ‘  since  my  btmk  came  out  they  are  mute;  no  jht- 
sua.sions  will  avail  with  them  to  di.spute  or  talk  of  religion,  and 
the  nu’iubers  id  our  church  insult  over  thi‘m  on  this  account. 

( hu*  ot  his  objections  was  the  infrecpiency  of  Pre.sbyteriaii  coui- 
munioii,  which  the  bish<»p  alleged  as  a  ]U'oof  that  the  Presbyterian 
svstem  was  unsi*riptural.  liy  way  of  excuse  for  this,  1  )r.  Ueid  gives 
tin*  items  oi  exjK*nse  atteinling  the  communion  in  L»nidonderry, 
which  is  instructive  as  showing  the  social  state  ot  I  Istcr  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago: — 

*  fhi  the  lioth  ol  June,  lOlD,  the  minister  and  session  resolveil  that 
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the  TienVs  Sii]>]H‘r  should  he  adininistored  in  that  eoni^^ro^ation.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  neeessarv  to  send  a  ])ersou  all  the  way  to  Ih'lfast 
to  pureh:L<e  the  wine,  consisting  of  thirty-six  bottles  of  claret ;  and  two 
other  pei*sons  were  authorized  to  provide  the  wheat,  and  ^et  it  jj^round 
anil  haki*d.  The  expences  ot‘  this  connnunion  aini)unted  to  above  six 


guineas,  a  lar^e  sum  in  those  days.  The  1‘ollowini^  are  the  items: — 
Wine,  T  t  17s.  (id.;  carria;4;e,  12s.;  wheat,  8s.;  ^mndiui^.  Is.  2d.; 
hakim;,  2s.  (Id.;  cask,  2s.  Sd.;  tickets,  Us.  (kb;  nails,  (Id.  Total, 
iT)  7s\  lOd.’— lb.  p.  28. 


The  Presbyterian  niinistcr.s  were  not  silent  under  Dr.  Kiiujf  sat- 
tack.s,  ami  a  war  of  })ain]dilets  was  ke])t  up  by  both  sides  for  many 
years ;  the  church  party  at  lenL;th  calliut»'  in  the  aid  of  the  more 
canial  wea)>onsof  the  civil  mau^istrato  to  disable  their  adversaries. 

At  the  cio.se  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  there  wt‘re  a  numb(T  of 
French  refui^ees  in  Ireland,  who  formed  congregations  in  Dublin, 
Cork,  Waterford,  Carlow,  Portarlington,  Dundalk,  and  Castle- 
blayiioy,  their  ministers  being  paid  by  the  state.  These  congre¬ 
gations  ari'  now  all  extinct,  the  ]H‘0]de  having  Injen  gradually 
absorbml  by  the  established  church-  -  sonu‘  of  whose  ministers 
and  gentry  now  bear  the  names  of  those  French  l^rotestants. 
Even  they  did  not  esc;ipe  ]HTsecution  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 

Whil(‘  the  ]H)litical  position  of  the  Presbyterians  remained  un¬ 
changed,  they  atlvanced  ra])idly  in  numbers  and  social  iiiHuence. 
In  the  princi])al  towns  of  Ulster  they  had  become  members  of 
the  corporations,  in  which  tht‘y  occujued  the  highest  olHces. 
Now  c<mgn‘gations  sprang  n|)  in  various  directions;  hou.ses  of 
worship  were  (erected  or  eidargeil  ;  vacant  congregations  waue 
supplied  with  ministers  from  Scotland,  and  an  jittempt  w’;us  made 
to  secure  a  home  education  for  the  clergy,  by  establishing  what 
was  called  a  ‘  IMiilosojdiy  School,’  at  Rilleleagh,  county  Down. 
J  h(‘se  .symptoms  of  prospt  rity  vexed  the  prelates  of  the  Estab- 
li.shod  church,  and  they  re.solv(‘d  to  invoke  the  civil  power  to 
put  a  clu!ck  to  it.  In  KllhS,  Hi.sh(»])  Walkington  sent  a  petition 
to  the  gov(‘rnment,  which  was  an  indictment  against  the  di.s- 
sciitcrs  ot  his  diocese,  lie  complains  of  the  ‘  unrea.sonable  lib(.Tty' 
tiikeii  by  the  ministers  *and  elders,  in  proceeding  ‘  to  exercise  disci¬ 
pline  openly  and  with  a  high  hand’  over  those  of  their  own  j)er- 
Bua.sion.  They  had  also  the  audacity  ‘to  celebrate  the  othce  of 
niatriiaony,’  and  even  ‘  to  celebrate  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
*'^uppcr,  in  congregations  .so  formidably  numerous,  by  gathering 
tile  inhabitants  of  ten  or  tw’elve  or  more  parishes  together  in  one 
place,  where  they  jue.ach  in  the  tiehls,  and  continue  there  a  great 
|>art  ot  the  day  together’  Another  grievance  was  that  they 
o|Hnly  held  ‘their  sessions  and  provincial  .synods  for  regmlating 
^h^iuatters  of  ecclesijustical  concern,  and  liad  set  u]>  at  Killeleagh 
‘^lliilosophy  School,  in  open  violation  and  conteinjRot  the  law’s. 
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Tln‘  (listn*ss(*(l  bishop  thereture  hiiinl>ly  ])rays  that  their  Kxcel- 
ItMieies  the  L(>nls  .lusticcs  ‘  wouhl  he  pleiised  to  uiuleoeive  these 
forward  men,  hy  putting  such  a  stop  to  the  liberties  tliat  they 
assunu'  as  your  lordships  think  most  convenient  for  the  jjjood  of 
the  kin^olom,  and  the  siifety  and  honour  of  the  establish(‘d  reli¬ 
gion.’  (p.  70.)  The  lauds  .lustices  were  n(>t  at  this  time  dispose<l 
to  humour  such  sensitive  bigotry.  Two  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
were  examined  touching  the  petition  of  the  bishop,  and  were 
dismissed  without  censure,  only  they  were  recpiested  to  exhort 
thi‘ir  p(‘ople  to  beluave  ‘  resjK*ct fully’  towards  the  church,  and  tiie 
bishops  were  exhorted  Mo  carry  modtTately.’ 

Tht‘  eighteenth  century  opened  with  gloomy  pros]K‘cts  for  the 
Irish  dissenters.  The  executive  was  hostile,  om?  of  the  Lords 
Justices  being  an  arebbishop.  The  ]>rosecutions  in  the  bishops’ 
courts,  on  account  of  marriages,  multiplied  to  such  a  dt  gret*  tliat 
the  synod  wt‘re  (ddigt'd  to  make  repeated  appeals  to  the  giwerii- 
nnuit,  with  diminished  hopes  of  .success.  While  matters  W(‘n'  in 
this  .state,  their  great  ]>rotector.  King  William,  died.  ‘  No  heavier 
blow,’  siiys  |)r.  Keid,  ‘coidd  have  fallen  ujnui  the  cause  of  tohua- 
tiiUi  ami  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland  than 
the  death  of  this  truly  great  man.  l>y  no  party  in  Indaml  was 
his  lo.ss  more  sincerely  tleplored  than  by  the  Ih'esbvterians. 
'riiough  the  ]»aramount  intluence  of  an  intolerant  faction  ilefeated 
mo.st  <»f  Ids  plans  in  their  favour,  yet  his  very  name  was  felt  to 
be  a  tower  of  strength  on  their  side,  of  which  their  opponents 
now  rtjoiced  tt>  .see  them  deprived.’  (p.  JSL) 

The  llighdiurch  party  were  tilh‘d  with  hopes  that  tlnw  could 
now  trample  the  <li.s.senters  under  foot ;  exclude  them  from  all 
otlict'S  by  means  of  a  Test  act  ;  put  down  tlndr  worship  by  law ; 
and  deprive  their  ministers  of  the  rcf/iiDii  (loiiitni.  Hence  their 
old  enemv.  Hr.  King,  was  busv  at  this  cri.sis.  As  .soon  as  ho 
heard  (»f  the  king's  death  he  wrote  to  the  llishoj)  of  ( ’logher, 
then  in  lAUidon,  proposing  that  if  the  grant  could  not  In*  witli- 
ilrawn,  it  might  at  leiust  be  made  the  instrument  of  subjugation 
and  division.  ‘The  govenmient,’  he  siiid,  ‘  ought  to  kt'ep  the 
disposed  ot  the  tund  in  their  own  hands,  and  encourage  those 
only  by  it  that  would  comply  as  they  would  have  them.  Hv 
which  means  every  particular  ministtT  would  Ik*  at  their  mercy; 
and  it  might  be  .so  manageil  as  to  be  an  instrument  ot  division 
and  jt'alousy  amongst  them.’ 

A  tew  days  attt*r,  he  t‘ariu*stly  pre.ssed  this  ]dan  for  wt*akcning 
and  <h'grading  the  Pi\*sbyti‘rian  cause  up(ni  the  attention  ot  ^^ir 
Kolxa't  Jsouthwell,  the  .secretarv  for  Ireland.  In  this  letter  he 
accuses  tlu‘  ili.s.senters  ot  keeping  up  their  numbers  by  a  .sy.sttnn 
ot  exclusive  dt‘aling,  and  of  carrying  their  sectarian  partiality 
into  jurie.s.  With  regard  to  the  viyluniAloiiunif  he  said  that 
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some  of  tlio  most  cminoiit  of  tlicir  ministers  wore  trustees  for  it 
which  creiitoil  a  sort  of  cle])emlcnce  of  the  rest  Ujioii  them,  and 
enahled  tliein  to  manage  their  alilairs  by  joint  eoimcils,  for  tlicse 
were  a  general  committee  and  centre'  of  unity  for  their  whole 
body.  ‘  'J'hey  employed  this  money  to  settle  nieetings  through¬ 
out  the  whole  king.lom,  and  by  this  they  maintained  tlrnir 
(•misKiries  till  they  ha<l  seduced  enough  to  .support  their  teachers. 
Hy  this  ine.ms.  the  most  busy,  factious  jiersons  had  the  best 
shares,  but  1  liope,’  he  add.s,  •  this  will  fail  them  for  the  fiituiv, 
I'l*  il^it  bi  continuctl,  it  will  be  put  into  good  hands,  that  will 
give  It  to  the  most  humble,  peaceable,  and  complying,  and  .some 
good  use  may  be  made  of  such  contrivance  if  it  must  be  con- 
limied.’  The  bi.shop  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  incre;using  inso¬ 
lence  ol  the  dnssenters,  slating  that  they  had  insulted  both  cleroy 
and  laity  by  bringing  church  otHces  into  contempt,  particularly  by 
Iircsuming  to  celebrate  marriage  ’  lie  then  relates  a  story  about 
a  meeting-house  which  they  had  unroofed  because  the  landlord 
h.Kl  ejected  the  congregation  for  want  of  title.  Dr.  Jteid  has 
proved  that  this  was  a  calumny,  and  in  the  re.st  of  his  statements 
tlieiii  was  no  doiilit  iiiiioli  talseliood  and  (‘xa<(geration.  As  to  tlie 
nyium  douit in,  it  had  been  up  to  that  time  divided  in  eiiual 
s  lans  aition^^  tlio  ministers,  so  that  every  now  eon^W'^ation  made 
each  man  s  share  less.  That  new  congregations  were  encouraged 
ly  iidlueiitial  ministers,  under  such  circumstaiiee.s,  must  be  re- 
as  .some  prool  of  a  mis.sionary  spirit ;  for  in  later  times 

.  ynod  id  Mster  steadily  oj,](ose(i  any  adilition  to  the  number 
hv  I'l  '**r*'*  '  owever,  the  .Machiavellian  policy  recommended 
\  r.  King  wa.s  adopteil  when  Cjueen  Anne  leirewed  the  grant 

,  r.!A’'!i''V’  "  ‘Ix'  iU'iouiit  among  the  ministers  was 

vi  lulrawn  troin  the  trustees  and  transferred  to  the  Lord 
aeii  enaiit,  who  was  empowered  to  administer  it  in  such  portions 

iiorlv-."  grant  was  accord- 

.•p‘  n"°V'  *^‘''tered  on  the  Irish  e.stablishment  in  ties  form _ 

'*‘i'‘i«ti'rs,’  as  it  had  aiipeared  during  the 

Lon'r  T'c  .  «»'"xl  thus— ‘Ti,  be  distributed 

i  ordr^"‘;'  “"'icoiilorming  minister.s,  by  warrant  from  the 

bciii.r  "tlx'i-  chief  governor  or  governors  for  the  time 

wci-ov  '  ^".‘i  ‘  "'‘"“f  sl'xll  find  necessary  for  our 

wxs  'o  r"  's'*”'  '^'xt  kingdom.  In  this  form  the  grant 

rc^iit  V,,)"'  "”'"'''''’  subserviency  and 

liumill.  •  '*‘^"'?'!'*uur  towards  the  established  church.  The 
fact  il'  f '!?  l"’'''^’"n  of  the  recipients  may  be  inferred  from  the 
tint  **  ^^ivutenant  was  tlaai  seldom  in  Ireland,  and 

most  ^mverned  hy  fiords  diistices;  one,  and  the 

rncs  inriuential  of  whom  was  .always  a  bishoii.  Dr.  - - 

‘«<Mng  hlled  the  post  for  many  years. 
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I>r.  howevf-r,  says.  ‘  There  is  no  reas  n  to  f>elieve  that 
anv  real  clian^e  in  its  ot  db^tributiou  to<>k  place,  or  that 

anv  attempt  was  made  t«>  interfere  with  the  indey»eri«lence  of 
in<'iividnal  ministers  by  mr-ans  r*f  this  alteration.  It  ap[^ars  to 
have  Ijeen  di.'^rnhuted  to  ail  the  ministers  in  erpaal  fx^rti^^ns  as 
ljef*>re  this  chari^je,  the  government  declining  the  invi'iioiLs 
fe^Ti<>nsl^Jilitv  which  was  sought  to  Ije  irnp>jeil  on  it  for  the  Ijw 
and  dnist»*r  pur[K»!^*s  of  BUhop  Kincr.’  p.  >0.; 

Tlie  I're^lA-terian-?  (Vintiniieil  to  increa^r  in  nmnljers ;  a  l^etter 
education  of  the  ministers  wa=  re^juired.  and  all  wvre  oblii^e^i  to 
sign  the  Westmin.'ster  Conf^rShion  of  Faith.  But  the  rei<ni  ot  Anne, 
who  re-signed  herself  to  the  guidance  of  the  High  <.’hurch  J»arty, 
wa-i  a  |»^:ri<j<i  of  trihiJation  to  all  w  ho  were  oppos'd  to  that  J'iirry 
in  Ireland.  In  I70‘b  the  oath  of  abjuration  was  extender!  to 
tliat  country,  and  by  a  s^jlecLsra  in  le^^lrslation  enforce«i  up^n  ’ail 
ireiichers  of  .v*f>arute  congTegations/  though  such  j>arties  in 
Ireland  Lad  yet  no  exLstenc-^i  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  lait  were 
tively  prohibited  by  statute  under  severe  [senalties.  Thi.s  inv*dvHi 
Some  of  the  mini.-jters  in  difficultie:^,  Ijecause,  though  loyal  enough 
to  thf-  ijue-en,  they  were  not  pre|»ared  to  swear  to  a  mat  n  r  ot 
faet  of  which  they  crjiild  know  nothing,  namely,  that  the  Pre¬ 
tender  was  not  the  sf>n  of  the  late  King  James  II.  In  the 
following  yr*ar.  a  (xuurnittee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
rc*C'»nimeii<lf.d  that  two  of  the  Presbyterian  nonjurors  -hould  U? 
«ieprive<l  of  the  rxjinni  fh/ii^irn,  vliA  in  a  few  ‘lays  later  the 
Hou.'^;  it.s*if  res«»Ived — ’That  the  p-nsioii  of  X  l-HO  granted  to 
the  Pr**sbyter;aii  Tnini.‘‘'ters  in  T7l>ter  is  an  unnecessaiy  branch  ot 
the  e>tabli.shmeiit.'  A'  Kiiig  was  now  Archbishop  of  HuMin. 
and  verv  active  in  carrving  out  hi.s  designs,  this  r^->‘'lutinn  may 
\t*^  ao-riU  d  to  his  intluence.  But  th»-  government  <iid  not  think 
it  finident  to  act  on  it.  and  the  grant  wxs  continued.  Tiie  ‘•m.-ct 
of  such  ns^ilutions  held  n  f^rrtrrcn*.  over  the  heads  of  the  Pres- 
i»vterian  clergv  mav  l>**  easily  iniagine«I. 

The  rampant  High  (,'hurch  party  now*  l>'gan  to  forge  chains  tor 
all  who  W4>uld  not  submit  to  the  bi.shoj»s,  and  pri.ss  under  the 
voke  of  the  chun-h.  We  ‘jiiote  with  satisfaction  the  following 
liljeral  s^uitiment.s  from  Hr.  R»*id  on  this  .subject: — 


File  IhiTiian  ^  alholic.'  Wvr**  tir>t  l<.)  iVel  the  etfcv't-  of  the  j»r  ‘va*  't*t 
►pirit.  'i  h*y  ha  l  already  >Uii’**r»*d  inu'  h.  in  d.io  ct  vi«'lat.i»'ii  *'t  the 

Treaty  of  I.imenek  :  hut  it  fn»in  th»‘  comm*  ncciuerit  of  tln^  r 'gri 

that  tliat  ini«|’iit‘<n'  cf  anti-pop-ry  laws  ]>»*g:in  which  have  h  ’-a 

th«*  of  S'!  murh  mis^  n*  to  Indan  l.  and  the  !ni«^‘-h!evou-  etiVft'  ‘>f 


whieh.  thMiurl,  i,mw  happily  rep.  al.*<!,  are  still  t«>  U*  trac-eil  in  many  ot 
the  socdal  evil-  of  that  ill-govenied  land.  as.  though  tlu.'i*.’  iiV't  unjm-t 


and  «  y>pn  J•^ive  laws  wt-r*  | 
yet  the  IVeshytvriaiiS  w  ere 


*a.v«s-d  lor  the  >ake  of  the  F'tahli-h*.’*!  C  hunii. 
s*j  blinded  bv  the  heaiLstrong  and  unreason- 
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•jujT  spirit  of  ♦iav-i  a.s  to  ct^aciir  but  t«>o  eoriially  in 

tifceir  eaactmtfnt.  And  it  was  a  sin^iLir  occurre'Kt? — an  uistauiv 

,>t’  rc:Hte«>'i>  r».'4uital — that  thtfv  theiascivcs,  alter  haviru'  :^ven 
tht'ir  aid  in  ;*arliament  to  carrv  one  of  the  Liost  crael  of  th^*se  statutes 
a^'airi.-t  the  liornariists,  shoul‘1,  by  a  .laxse  abided  to  that  very  statute, 
K*  depriv^Ml  of  their  own  civil  rights,  and  subjected  in  their  turn  to 
seno*iS  ijnevaiicvs  on  a<x*OTiiit  of  their  reli^on..  — p.  0< . 

In  the  ?hafje  in  which  the  act  in  «|Ucstiou  received  the  supp«:>rt 
of  the  Presbyterian.',  it  applied  exclusively  to  Koman  Catholics, 
and  its  provisb»Lis  were  iii‘>st  oppressive  and  uiijustitiable.  But 
when  the  heads  of  the  bill  were  transiiiitte'l  to  Loudon,  a  clause 
was  there  a*i«ie*h  which  excluded  the  Preslmeriaiis  fr«ua  all  civil 
offices,  and  from  the  corporations,  as  well  as  from  the  army,  navy, 
militia,  excise,  customs,  p.>st-oftice,  Ac.,  by  the  applieiition  of  the 
sacramental  test.  Such  were  the  j>r  visions  of  an  iwt,  avowedly 
‘  to  prevent  the  c,Towth  of  pj[>en.*.’  The  Presbv'ierians  were  justly 
requited  for  their  intolerance. 

* - Xcc  le.\  c.'t  a?<[mor  uUa. 

iiccL'  artitices  arte  prire  sua.’ 

It  was  urired  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  l>ehalf  of  the  dis¬ 
senters,  that  they  had  served  the  Protestant  cause-  at  Eniiiskiiien 
and  Herr}*,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  »ieprive  them  of  their  civil 
riLdit.'?.  and  <laiit:cre*us  to  put  them  out  of  capicity  to  defend  the 
countrv'  in  cas».*  of  foreiirn  invasion  Hut  .Sir  Edward  Soutiiwell, 
the  Irish  secretiiTV,  writin;:  to  the  Eiirl  of  Xottin^diam,  naively 
remarks — ‘  All  the*se  matters  were  veiy  sutHcieiitiy  aiL^wered,  and 
siiowed  that  /<o  dlcKihir  hard^htp  was  desiirne^i  towards  them; 
ihit,  in  fact,  tiier**  were  iimre  of  the  church  at  Eniiiskiiien,  and 
at  iea't  one  half  at  Ideirv,  tiiat  even  in  the  north,  aU^ve  eii;ht  in 
ten  ot  the  ixeiitiy  were  churchmen,’  Ac.  p.  lOP^ 

The  Presbyterian  member^  were  immediately  turned  out  ot  the 
coqxjnttions.  In  Derry  no  fewer  than  ten  out  of  twelve  alder¬ 
men,  and  fourteen  out  of  twenty-feur  buriresses,  resigned  their 
offices.  Most  of  the  ma^ristrates  throughout  LTster  were  in  like 
iimrmer  de[>rived  of  their  coiiimi>siMUs.  There  was  the  gieatest 
difficulty  found  in  supplyiiiiX  their  placc-s;  so  much,  that  *  men  of 
little  estate.-^,  youth.s  new  coiners,  having  nothing  to  rt-coiumend 
them  to  the  dignity  of  mairistrates  but  their  jroing  to  church,’ 
^ere  phvee  I  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  Daniel  Defoe,  then 
a  pns^jiier  in  Newgate  for  his  iiiimi table  satire,  *  The  Shortest 
M  ay  with  the  Dlss^mters.’  puhlished  a  pamphlet  on  the  treatment 
t>f  the  Irish  dissenters  with  the  ivirca.stic  title — ‘The  Parallel;  or, 
Persc-cution  of  Protestants  the  Shorte/st  Way  to  prevent  the 
Cirowth  ot  pop  ry  in  Ireland.’  '  It  seems  somewhat  hard,  .says 
the  witty  coufess<jr  of  free* lorn,  ‘and  savours  of  the  nie>st  .scan«la- 
lous  ingratitude,  that  the  ver}*  p,*ople  who  drink  deepst  of  the 
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]M>j»ish  fury,  aiul  wtTO  tlie  most  vigorous  to  show  hoili  tlu  ir  zeal 
and  their  courage,  in  o]nxising  tyranny  and  l>oi>c*rv,  and  <>n  tlie 
foot  of  wh(»se  forwardness  and  valour  the  (’hurch  of  lr<‘laii(I 
recovered  Inaself  from  her  low  condition,  should  now  ht‘  re(jiiit(‘(J 
with  so  injurious  a  treatment  as  to  he  linked  with  those  very 
papists  tln‘y  foui^ht  against/  Referring  to  an  ohservation  of 
Arclihishop  King,  in  HIDl,  that  the  dissenters’  liherality  to  the 
episcopal  clergy  wluui  impoverished  hy  the  war,  ‘  ought  to  he 
renuinhered  to  their  honour,’  l>efoe  very  pointedly  remarks, 
‘  that  inst(‘ad  of  heing  rememhered  to  their  honour,  they  have 
l)een  ranked  amongst  the  worst  enemies  to  the  (Miurch,  and 
chaim‘d  to  a  hill  tojirevent  the  growth  of  popia  v.  This  wHl  cer- 
taiidy  he  no  (‘iicmiragement  io  the  dissenters  to  join  with  their 
hrethren  the  next  time  that  papists  shall  ]»leas(‘  to  tak<'  arms, 
and  attemj>t  thiir  throats.  Not  hut  they  may  jK*rhai)s  he  fools 
emmgh,  ns  tJtcy  ahnt  tfn  xreir,  to  stand  in  the  gap.’  Towards  the 
conclusion  <d'  the  pam|ddet,  he  asks — ‘  Will  any  man  in  tin*  world 
tell  us  that  to  divide  the  Protistants  is  a  way  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  j)0]>ery,  when  th(‘ir  united  force  is  little  enough 
to  ke<  p  it  down^  This  is  like  sinking  the  ship  to  drown  tlie 
rats,  or  cutting  otVthe  fo»>t  to  cure  the  corns,  d'liis  would  nu'rit 
sonn*  satire,  if  the  cast*  was  m>t  really  too  sad  and  serious  to  hear 
a  hanter.’  (Ixeiil,  p.  I  OS.) 

During  the  m‘Xt  .session  of  parliament,  the  most  influential  of 
the  dis.senters  presented  a  hundde  petition  for  tlni  re})eal  of  the 
clause  wliiidi  deprivi'd  them  of  their  civil  rights.  There  was  a 
dehate  (»n  the  question  whether  the  ]»t‘tition  should  he  kicked 
out  or  he  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table.  It  was  idlimately  agreed 
that  it  should  lie  on  the  table,  hut  that  no  notice  should  Ik*  taken 
of  it  in  the  juinted  notes.  In  the  meantime,  the  hisln^ps  were 
hu.sy  pro.st‘cuting  the  disst*nters  for  sundry  offences  against  their 
authority,  among  whiih  was  the  new  one  id’  working  on  the 
episcopal  holi^lay.s.  In  reference  to  the  ‘  Rhiloso])hy  School  at 
Kill(‘h‘agh.  the  only  seminary  the  dissenters  had  in  Ireland,  the 
«*nlightened  Irish  C\mimons  resolved  as  follows: — *  d'hat  the 
eri‘i*ting  and  continuing  any  seminary  for  the  instruction  and 
education  of  youth  in  princi}des  contrary  to  the  Kstahlishcd 
Dhurch  and  gi»vernmcnt,  tinils  to  create  ami  perpetuate  //o's- 
vn(l(  I'stnnd I nys  miiony  How  stupid  and  brutal 

must  have  bt'en  the  bigt»trv  that  dictati*d  such  a  resolution,  after 
the  same  party  had  denuded  half  the  ITotestants  of  the  kingdom 
of  tht*ir  civil  rights,  by  making  them  the  objects  (d  tin*  penal 
code  against  Roman  Datholics!  Another  resolution,  which  the 
CVmiuons  adopt(‘d  at  thtMnstigation  of  the  bishops,  was  designed 
to  crush  the  loyal  mini.sters.  wlio  had  C(Uiscientious  objections  to 
the  oath  of  abjuration: — ‘Resolved,  that  preaching  or  teaching 
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in  separate  congregations  by  persons  who  have  not  taken  tlie 
oath  of  abjuration,  and  hearing,  maintaining,  and  countenancing 
such  persons,  tends  to  defeat  tlie  succession  of  tlie  crown  in  the 
Protestant  line,  and  to  encourage  and  advance  the  interest  of  the 
pretende<l  Prince  of  Wales/  Fortunately  for  the  Irish  dissenters, 
the  English  administration  discouraged  this  rabid  intolerance, 
and  protected  its  objects  as  hir  as  it  was  in  their  ])ower;  for 
they  were  often  obliged  to  yield  in  some  measure,  in  order  to 
get  the  (pieen  s  business  done,  and  the  su)>plies  voted  by  the 
bigots  of  the  Irish  parliament.  Two-thirds  of  the  Commons 
were  then  frantic  high  churchmen;  all  the  bishops  were  as  high 
as  Laud.  They  often  constituttMl  a  majority  of  the  Upper  House, 
and  nearly  all  the  temporal  lords  were  Tinder  their  intiuence. 

Among  the  most  violent  of  the  opponents  of  the  dissenters 
was  Dean  Swift,  who  was  indeed  violent  in  everything  he  under¬ 
took.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  exclusive  system,  liy 
which  a  handful  of  Episcopalians  monopolized  all  the  power, 
ottice.s,  and  emoluments  of  the  state.  In  one  of  his  tirades  ho 
instituted  the  following  com])limentary  conniaiison  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Presbvterians: — ‘  Tis  agreed  among 
naturalists  that  a  lion  is  a  larger,  a  stronger,  and  more  dangerous 
enemy  than  a  cat;  yet  if  a  man  were  to  have  his  choice,  either  a 
lion  at  his  foot,  bound  fast  with  three  or  four  chains,  his  teeth 
drawn  out,  and  his  claws  jiared  to  the  <|uick,  or  an  angry  cat  in 
full  lihtaty  at  his  throat,  he  would  take  no  long  time  to  deter¬ 
mine.’  (p.  1 27.) 

In  ITOJ),  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ventured  to  hint  to  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  some  relief  should  bo 
given  to  the  dissenters.  To  this  the  lords,  composed  of  twelve 
bishops  and  ten  lay  lords,  replied  with  the  coolest  impudence 
as  follows: — ‘All  our  fellow  subjects  arc  treated  with  so  much 
tenihrncfii^^  that  we  hope  they  never  will  have  just  reason 
to  complain  of  any  uneasiness.’  Shortly  after  this  several 
ministers  were  cast  into  prison  for  ])reaching  without  episcopal 
licence. 


In  the  year  1710  was  established  the  General  Fund,  which 
''as  the  sid»ject  of  litigation  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  instituted 
‘for  the  su])port  of  religion  in  and  about  Dublin  and  the  south 
[*f  Ireland,  by  assisting  and  supporting  the  prote.stant  dissenting 
interest  against  unreasonable  prosecutions  (.sonui  ()f  which  they 
have  lately  been  exposed  to,  contrary  to  her  Majesty’s  sentiments 
publicly  declared),  and  for  the  education  of  youth  de.signed  for 
the  ministry  among  protestant  dissenters,  and  for  assisting  j)ro- 
testant  dis.senting  congregations  that  are  poor  and  unable  to  pro- 
'nle  for  their  ministers.’  The  trustees  were  the  sidjscribers  and 
the  ten  ministers  of  the  five  dissenting  congregations  then  exist- 
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DuMiu  (all  being  ‘  collegiate  charges'),  and  two  layman 
from  eiicli,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  ministers  of  thosi‘  congn  gations 
for  the  time  bi*ing,  and  two  laymen  from  t*a(  h,  chosen  i»y  l)allot. 
Liirge  sums  were  contributed  to  this  fund  by  Sir  Artliur  Lanir- 
foril,  Bart.,  Liidy  Loftus,  Joseph  Darner,  Esej.,  the  Bov.  Daniel 
Williams,  of  l^ndon,  and  others.  For  many  years  it  was  tho 
means  of  sustaining  a  number  of  congregations  in  the  south  of 
Ireland. 

Th(^  more  power  the  bisho})s  obtained  over  the  Prt'sbyterians, 
the  more  they  were  aggrieved  at  their  iindutiful  behaviour. 
On  tin'  bth  of  November,  1711,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
of  thirteen  bishops,  headed  by  Archbishop  King,  and  eleven 
lords.  Wits  appointed  ‘  to  dra\v  up  a  re])resentation  and 
address  to  the  Queen’s  Majesty,  relating  to  the  dissenting 
ministers.’  They  com]dained  that  the  ‘gentle  usage’  of  their 
chained  victims,  which  they  had  paternally  exercised  ttovanls 
them,  ‘under  many  and  repeated  provocations,  had  lu'cn  rt*])ai(l 
with  evil;’  and  that  their  forbearance  had  only  increast'd  ‘  the 
nigi‘ and  obstinacy  of  those  men.’  They  were  undermining  the 
Ohufeh  and  disturbing  the  peace  and  unanimity  of  conformists. 
Om*  of  thoir  ministers  had  the  hardihood  to  justify  synods,  and 
make  tln  ni  indeptuulent  of  the  civil  power.  They  therefore  sug- 
g(‘sted,  as  the  only  remedy  for  these  intolerable  evils,  that  her 
Majesty  waudd  be  graciously  jdeased  to  withdraw  the  royal 
bo\mty.  Their  lordships  concluded  their  deliberations  with  an 
<!((' fr.  On  tin*  closing  day  of  the  sc'ssion  they  ordered  a 
volume  of  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Boyse’s  sermons,  containing  one  on  tho 
otlice  of  bishop,  to  be  ignominiously  burned  before  the  Moloch  of 
Dublin,  by  the  common  hangman,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
‘  false  and  scandalous,  and  contained  matters  highly  reriec'ting  on 
the  legislature  and  on  the  episcopal  order.’  The  two  houses  of  con¬ 
vocation  drew'  up  a  similar  addres.s,  calling  for  the  withdrawal  ot 
rvijhnn  which  they  .said  was  the  means  of  multiplying 

fanatical  jnvachers,  and  promoting  faction  and  schism. 

Tn  a  |H*tition  replying  to  the.se  charge.s,  in  171-,  the  dissenters 
allege  that  Sd  late  years  the  renewal  of  lea.ses  is  refused  t(>  divers 
rn  sbyterian  lessees ;  and  in  many  leases  of  church  and  college 
lands,  there  an*  clauses  inst'rted,  ])rohibiting,  under  pvat  penal- 
tie.s,  the  building  or  continuing  (d  meeting  hou.se.s,  and  that  |wes- 
byterian  inhabitants  .should  dwell  upmi  the  premi.ses ;  .some 
whereot  have  been  severely  executed  alnadv,  to  tin*  great  ]>n‘jn* 
dice  aiul  t‘Xpen.se  ot  many  of  your  faithful  .subject.s,  and  will  niin 
divers  ot  tmr  .settled  congregation.s,  unle.ss  your  Majesty  shall  see 
it  meet  in  your  great  clemencv  to  divert  the  seventy  ot  those  pro- 
cetalings.  (p.  l,)l.)  These  eccle.siastical  ‘  evict ion'h’ w’la'i*  ])«‘rse- 
vered  iu  fur  a  lung  time,  w  ith  a  view  to  the  extemiinatiou  ot  the 
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tlissonters.  ^Multitudes  of  them  were,  besides,  prosecuted  in  the 
t’iiuivh  courts,  for  liviiii;  ‘  in  foniiciition,’  because  they  were  not 
married  hv  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  oidy  by  their  own  ministers, 
but  it  is  a  curious  and  characteristic  fact,  as  sliowing  the  sordid 
spirit  of  the  persecutors,  that  the  ])arochial  clergy  demanded  and 
obtained  fees  for  all  the  marriages  performed  in  their  parishes  by 
the  dissenting  ministers. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  Queen  Anne’s  government  throughout 
her  whole  reign.  Its  effects  in  Ireland  were  such  that  many 
of  the  most  industrious  of  the  Presbyterians  emigrated  to 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  unable  to  bear  the  })ressure  of 
tmnnv,  coupled  witli  exorbitant  rents  and  tithes,  which  re¬ 
duced  even  the  Ulster  tenantry  to  )>(»verty  and  sutfering.  Iii 
some  ])laces  the  oj)pressors  went  so  far  as  to  seize  [)resbyteriau 
catechisms  ami  other  books  when  exposed  for  Siile,  and  to  nail  up 
the  houses  of  worship,  (p.  182.)  This  system  was  terminated  by 
the  death  of  the  (jueen.  The  accession  of  George  I.  brought 
with  it  a  total  change  of  parties  :  the  whigs  came  into  i)ower, 
and  })roved  friendly  to  the  protestant  dissenters.  The  re<jiurii 
(loniuii,  which  had  been  withdrawn,  was  restored,  and  the  penal 
laws  were  not  enforced,  while  acts  ot  indemnity  were  passed  to 
save  dissenters  from  the  ])t'nalties  of  the  Test  Act  incurred 
by  having  served  in  the  militia.  A  fruitless  effort  was  made  to 
repeal  this  o])pressive  law.  But  the  Church  was  too  strong  in 
the  Lords  to  allow  such  a  relief  to  be  granted.  'J’he  Commons, 
in  wliich  there  was  now  a  majority  of  wliigs,  unable  to  do  more, 
passed  the  following  resolution  : — ‘  Resolve*  1,  uem.  co)l,  that  such 
of  his  Majesty’s  protestant  disstuiting  subjects  of  this  kingdom  as 
have  taken  commissions  in  the  militia,  Ac.,  hav^e  hereby  done  a 
Seasonable  service  to  his  Majesty’s  royal  person  and  government, 
and  the  ju'otestant  interest  in  this  kingdom.’  An  a<ldition  of 
PmBO  a  year  was  made  to  the  bounty  in  1718.  The  wlnde  sum 
now  gave  ten  guineas  each  to  the  Ulster  ministers,  and  U*]()  each 
to  those  who  laboured  in  the  south,  as  their  congregations  were 
smaller  and  less  able  to  ])ay.  I  n  the  year  following  a  bill  was 
passt'd  to  exempt  the  dissenters  from  certain  penalties  to  which 
they  were  exi)osed,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  supported  by  six 
bishops;  but  our  wonder  w’ill  cease  wdien  w^e  learn  that  five  of  the 
SIX  were  Englishmen.  The  historian  justly  remarks  that  ‘  the 
present  generation  wall  scarcely  believe  that  so  meagre  a  boon  to 
Presbyterians  as  bare  permission  by  law  to  celebrate  their  wor- 
dii]),  which  they  were  then  stattnlly  observing,  with  scarcely  any 
molestation,  sho\dd  have  excited  so  much  op[)osition  from  the 
High  Church  ]»arty,  in  the  face,  too,  of  the  express  wishes  of  the 
sovereign,  often  repeated.  Meagre  and  unsuitable  as  it  is,  it 
Continues  to  be  the  charter  of  religious  liberty  to  the  Presbyterians 
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in  Irehiiid,  while,  at  tlie  siunetime,  it  continues  to  he  little  more 
than  an  ohsolete  statute/  (p.  2.S0.) 

From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  century,  the  history  of  tlu* 
preshyterian  church  in  Ireland  consists  chiefly  of  a  record  of 
stnior<(les  and  controversies  about  the  ("onfession  of  Faith,  between 
‘  the  subscrilu'rs’  and  ‘  non-subscribers/  The  synod  of  Ulster  had 
adopted  absolute  subscription  as  the  law'  of  the  Uhurch,  but  was 
very  lax  in  enforcing  it,  while  a  number  of  its  most  talenttnl 
ministers  repudiated  subscription  to  any  human  creed  as  unlaw  ful, 
and  its  requirement  as  a  violation  of  relipous  liberty.  Innume¬ 
rable  pamphlets  and  sermons  on  the  subject  were  published  on 
both  sides,  and  the  discussions  greatly  agitated  the  ])coj)le,  who 
generally  identified  subscription  with  orthodoxy,  and  non-suh- 
scription  with  Arianism,  though  the  non-subscribers  earnestly 
confessed  their  faith  in  the  Trinity.  In  1724,  the  ([uestiou  was 
debated  in  the  synod,  w  hen  there  w  ere  present  128  ministers  and 
10()  elders.  The  majority  affirmed  subscription,  but  vacillated 
about  carrying  out  the  law',  being  loatb  to  break  their  connexion 
with  the  non-subscribers,  who  ultimately  sejjarated,  and  formed 
the  ‘Presbytery  of  Antrim.'  Of  about  fifty  ])ublications  which 
the  controversy  callcil  forth,  not  one  survived  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  written. 

No  sooner  were  the  Presbyterians  freed  from  persecution  than 
they  began  ra}>idly  to  degenerate.  Many  of  their  ministers, 
though  signing  the  Conh*ssion,  were  of  doubtful  orthodoxy. 
They  had  no  missionarv  zeal,  no  jKnver  in  the  jmlpit,  and  little 
cart'  for  their  flocks.  Ill-trained  for  the  ministry,  and  greatly 
athlicted  to  secular  ])ursuits,  they  neglected  the  discijdine  of  the 
clnirch,  ami  sank  with  their  people  into  a  state  of  apathy  ami 
w'orldline.ss.  P>ut,  towards  the  middle  of  the  USth  century,  the 
Scotch  Seccflers  found  their  w'a\'  into  Ireland,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  comjiarative  deadne.ss  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
they  Won  over  many  of  the  people,  and  jdanted  numerous  con¬ 
gregations;  whose  ministers  afterwards  obtained  a  share  of  the 
(hnntm. 

l>r.  Killen  regards  their  coming  to  Ireland  at  that  tiim*  as  a 
proot  of  an  overriding  and  gracious  Providence.  He  s;iys: — 
‘  Fi'w'  of  the  wealthier  classt‘s  joiiu'd  them,  btit  the  common 
pt‘0]»le  heard  them  gladly.  They  commended  themselvi's  by  tin* 
manitestation  oi  the  truth  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  ot  the  nuil- 
titinle.  it  often  happe  ned  that  those  who  took  an  active  jiart  in 
fstablishing  seceding  congregations  left  the  communion  of  the 
Synod  ot  I  l.^ter  with  a  heaw  heart,  for  it  was  endeared  to  them 
by  hallowed  recollections;  but  its  fold  bad  been  entered  by  falj>e 
c.iiretakta's.  and  manv  could  no  longer  find  in  it  the  green  pastures 
and  the  quiet  waters  to  which  faithful  shejdierds  had  once  guided 
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them.’  (p.  Soon  after  the  Seceders  came  the  Covenanters 

or  Camerenians,  who  were  strong  protesters  against  prevailing 
errors,  ami  raised  a  higli  standard  of  orthodoxy.  They  never 
gaineil  much  ground  in  Ireland,  and  are  at  present  divided  into 
two  bodies,  who  differ  on  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate, — 
tlie  lilMual  party  having  had  for  their  leader  tlie  late  llev.  Dr. 
Paul,  of  Carrickfergus. 

It  has  been  computed  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
tlie  north  of  Ireland  was,  by  emigration  to  America,  drained  of 
one-fourth  of  its  trading  cash,  and  a  like  proportion  of  its  manu¬ 
facturing  peo])le,  and  the  early  successes  of  the  Americans 
aufainst  the  English  arms  were  owing  in  large  measure  to  the 
vigorous  exertions  and  valour  of  those  Irish  emigrants,  banislied 
by  oppression  from  their  own  country.  The  threatened  invasion 
from  France,  however,  and  the  rise  of  the  Volunteers,  wrought  a 
complete  change  in  the  sjiirit  of  the  government.  The  Irish 
chief  ixovernor  wrote,  from  Dublin  Castle,  to  the  English  secre- 
tary,  A})ril  '2H,  — ‘If  you  delay,  or  refuse  to  be  liberal, 

government  cannot  exist  here  in  its  present  form,  and  the  sooner 
you  recall  your  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  renounce  all  claim  to  this 
country,  the  better.’  The  Presbyterians,  who  formed  a  majority 
of  the  Ulster  volunteers,  were  now  to  bo  conciliate<l.  Their 
marriages  were  legalized;  the  Test  Act  was  repealed;  and  in  1792 
the  sum  of  i^)0()0  was  added  to  the  bounty.  But,  while  political 
movements  advanced  the  external  prosperity  of  the  church,  its 
spirituality  by  no  means  improved.  Dr.  Killen  says,  ‘  Its  records 
for  these  iifteen  years  present  very  few  and  dubious  indications  of 
its  internal  prosperity.  It  may,  indeetl,  safely  be  asserted,  that 
(luring  the  interval  between  177H  and  1793,  error  was  avowcnl  by 
its  advocates  in  ])resbyterian  Ulster  with  a  degree  of  boldness 
which  they  had  never  hitherto  ventured  to  assume.  The  greater 
number  of  the  more  j)rominent  members  of  the  general  synod 
did  not  conceal  their  aversion  to  evangelical  principles.’  (p.  478). 
For  twenty  years  preceding  I7H9  not  one  congregation  was  regu¬ 
larly  erected,  nor  would  the  synod  suffer  a  new  erection,  without 
security  for  the  payment  of  X\5()  a-year  stipend.  In  about  the 
same  period  the  Seceders  had  established  forty-six  congregations. 
It  often  haj)])ened  during  the  time  of  the  volunteers  that  poli¬ 
tical  meetings  w  ere  held  on  Sunday  in  the  presbyterian  meeting 
houses. 


^  Beltast  was  then  the  head  quarters  of  ])olitical  agitation.  The 
United  Irishmen  were  mostly  led  by  Ei>isco|)olians,  but  many 
Presbyterians  were  also  involved  in  the  conspiracy.  Eight  of  the 
ministers  of  the  spiod  of  Ulster  were  convicted  of  treasonable 
practices,  and  one  was  executed.  Owing  to  the  revolutions  in 
4  ranee  and  America,  republicanism  became  popular  in  Ulster. 

N.s. — VOUVH.  E  E 
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Lord  Castlereai^di,  liaving  determined  to  efteet  the  T'nion,  sov 
tlio  im|K>rtance  to  «^overmuent  ot*  getting  a  hold  on  the  |>n‘shy- 
terian  clergy  hv  means  of  a  larger  endowment,  more  judiciously 
distrihute(l.  There  is  much  interesting  correspondence  on  this 
suhjtH-t  puhlished  hy  his  late  brother, — to  which  we  advcrt(‘d 
on  a  former  occasion  in  giving  the  history  of  Maynootlt 
College.  Ih\  Killen  do(‘s  nol  draw  on  this  correspondence 
as  fully  as  he  might,  hut  he  quotes  enough  to  show  the  lainly 
political  motives  of  the  government  in  increasing  the  Hountv, 
:uid  altering  the  mode  of  its  distrihution.  He  says  :  ‘  Fn  a  letter 
written  slnntly  before  this  period  by  a  Ihitish  cabinet  minister, 
(the  Duke  of  IVntland)  to  the  i.ord  Lieutenant,  it  is  exjacssly 
declared  that  a  principal  ohject  in  increiusing  and  remodelling 
their  allowance  was  /o  mfih'c  (hem  more  depemleiif^  ond  remh  r 
them  more  omenahJe  to  (he  ijovernment.  It  was  thought  that 
the  sy^^ttun  of  chussitication  was  [)re-eminently  calculated  to  secure 
this  obj(‘ct,  as  the  intiuential  ministers  would  thus  he  more 
largely  imhdded  to  the  public  purse  than  if  the  grant  were 
divided  acctmling  to  the  existing  plan  of  distribution.'  (p.  51o). 
Dr.  Killen  denies  that  the  ])()litical  ^tibbCrviency  aimed  at  has 
lK*en  secured;  and  maintains  that  the  augnientath>n  of  the 
bounty  has  greatly  strengthent‘d  the  ]notestaiit  interest  in  Ire¬ 
land,  as  wt  11  as  indin'ctly  contributed  to  the  ])olitical  ])ower  of 
Presbyterianism.  Vtd,  while  }>resbyterianism  is  the  creed  of  nearly 
lialf  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  they  have  never  been  able  to 
return  more  than  one  Presbyterian  to  rej)resent  them  in  par¬ 
liament. 

According  to  the  new  plan,  the  ministers  were  to  be  ]>aid  in 
three  classes.  First,  second,  and  third,  Cl 00,  and  VoO 

n'spectividy.  The  government  made  another  important  change. 
1  litlierto,  tln‘  agent  for  tin*  distribution  was  chosen  by  the  synod; 
now,  he  was  to  he  a/)poin(ed  (Did  paid  hij  the  (jotrrnhood. 
Dr.  Illack,  of  Derry,  tln^  First  government  agent,  got  a  salary  ot 
I’FOO,  besid  s  his  i*IOO  rcffiaoi  dinium.  Each  minister,  when 
a])pointed,  was  to  rend  a  memorial  to  the  Lor<l  Lieutenant,  and 
two  magistrates  were  to  te.stify  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  ot 
alh'giance.  After  some  feeble  remonstrance,  the  synod  sub¬ 
mit  t<'<l  to  the  new  arrangements  with  reluctance.  The  addition 
rejjtiiieii  tor  paving  according  to  the  new  scale  was  from  i'StUH) 
to  X'lKHHt. 


Fn  order  to  justify  the  government  in  granting  the  endow- 

ment.  Dr.  Killen  has  given  statistics  from  the  gaols  and  work¬ 
houses  oi  Lister,  showing  that  the  prisoners  and  pa\ipers  ot  the 
Churches  ot  iMiglainl  and  Pome  are  three  to  one,  in  ])r(>porlion 

to  the  po])ulation  ot  (\tch,  as  compared  with  the  I’resbyt  riaiis. 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  however  wo  are  to  account 
tor  it  ;  and  it  may  be  a  good  argument  with  statesmen  acting  on 
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the  ^^rouud  of  political  expediency,  and  aiming  to  make  the 
Cliristian  ministry  ‘dependent  and  amenable  to  government — 
Imt  whether  it  jnstitiesthe  Christian  Church  in  assuming  such  a 
position  is  another  question. 

J)r.  Reid's  ‘  History’  raises  some  interesting  ])oints  connected 
with  the  liistory  of  Irish  dissent  for  the  hist  titty  years,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  advert  to  at  present,  but  to  which  we  may 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  returning. 


Art.  111. — Collected  Edition  of  the  IVritinfj,^  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  In 
EiL^it  V'oluincs.  Post  8vo.  London:  Uradbnry  and  Evans. 


o 


Satire  may  almost  be  said  to  be  indigenous  to  English  litera¬ 
ture.  It  ap})ears  in  our  very  earliest  written  j)oetry,  and  in 
every  literary  epoch  up  to  the  present  day  it  occupies  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place.  We  speak  of  the  wits  and  satirists  of  the  days 
of  Charles  1 1.  and  Queen  Anne,  but  there  is  no  period  in  the 
history  of  Englisli  literature  in  which  these  were  not  ])rominent. 
Satire  has  been,  so  to  speak,  as  much  an  element  in  the  genius 
of  almost  all  our  great  writers,  as  humour,  or  fancy,  or  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  has  employed  all  these  for  its  own  j)urposes,  and 
wherever  the  higher  attributes  of  the  ])urely  literary  mind  are 
manifested  we  find  the  satirical.  It  has  been  the  same  with 
regard  to  humour.  Ever  since  old  Oeotfrey  Chaucer  carolled  his 
mirthful  songs,  many  of  them  as  full  of  satirical  strokes  at  the  shams 
of  liis  day  as  others  were  musical  with  rich,  fresh,  joyous  feelings, 
we  have  never  wanted  an  English  humorist.  How  can  we  account 
for  this  circumstance  ^  Is  it  because  the  English  nature  is  more 
susceptible  to  the  humorous  and  the  satirical  than  any  other  ? 
Certainly  not.  We  find  the  Frenchman  ius  ready  to  enjoy  a 
joke,  as  (piick  to  perceive  the  hulicrous  ]>hascs  of  things.  Nor  is 
the  (ferman’s  ])erception  and  enjoyment  of  the  humorous  less 
notable.  Almost  all  our  Euroj)ean  neighbours,  in  fact,  possess 
that  relish  for  the  comic  in  one  form  or  another  which  would  lead 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  comic  literature.  Yet  in  no  cjise  has  it 
produced  the  same  fruit,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  tlie  variety  of 
truits,  to  b(3  found  in  the  literature  of  England.  Lhe  degree  of 
relish  varies  in  otlnu'  nations,  with  us  the  variety  is  in  tlie  pro¬ 
ducts.  Nor  is  this  at  all  incompatible  with  seriousness  of  purpose 
or  an  earnest  tone  of  mind.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  indicative  in 
some  degree  of  tlie  prevailing  literary  spirit  of  an  age.  d'ho 
humorous  literature  atfords,  perhaps,  a  better  test  of  the  healthful 
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character  <»f  that  sjarit  than  any  other.  Wliatever  form  it  may 
take,  we  tiiul  in  it  the  evidences  of  that  character,  or  the  o)>j>osite, 
just  JUS  readily  as  we  judge  of  a  man's  sense  of  enjoyment  hy 
tin*  manner  in  which  he  ex])resses  it. 

The  numher  of  comic  writers  in  our  own  djiy,  and  the  place 
wliich  sjitire  occupies  in  modern  litemture,  must  he  h(‘ld  to  indi- 
cate  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  uses  of  humorous  jind 
sjitirical  writing  than  luis  ])reviously  ol>tJuned.  It  is  hoyond 
;dl  (piestion,  we  think,  tliat  the  heidthiest,  and  in  every  sense  the 
best,  writers  of  fiction  in  our  time  are  not  only  Largely  endowed 
witli  a  ketai  sense  of  humour  and  witli  a  satirical  turn  of  mind,  hut 
Jnive,  upon  tin*  whole,  a  much  higher  idea  of  tlie  })urposes  which 
tin  ‘se  ought  to  suhserve,  than  most  of  their  ])re(h‘cessors  ha'l. 
There  are  com pjir.it ively  few  wickedly  witty  things  writt<‘n  now 
nn'rely  for  wit’s  saki*.  Let  any  one  glance  over  the  satirical 
veises,  the  ej digrams  .and  lampoons,  writttai  a  century  ago,  with 
the  view  of  comparing  them  with  the  works  of  our  living  authors, 
and  wt‘  nijike  hold  to  say  that  the  comp.arison  will  he  in  every 
wav  adv.antageous  to  the  latter.  AVe  have  Imt  to  look  over  the 
W(*ekly  compendium  of  witty  and  yet  earnest  things  giyeu  to  the 
world  hy  ‘  Punch,'  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  more  true  hinnau 
kindnes.s,  and  far  more  of  a  strong  moral  ])urpose,  manifested  hy 
that  little  crook-hacked  .and  hooked-nostal  monstrosity,  th;m  can 
he  foiunl  in  the  works  of  the  hrightest  wits  of  a  ]»receding  jige. 
ldghtin‘.ss,  tlij»pancy,  irn‘yert*nce  sometimes,  and  that 
for  punning  on  jill  .subjects  thtue  are,  it  is  true;  hut  we  tind  no 
hjid  imu'inloes,  no  poison  on  tin'  sting  of  wit,  and  w(‘  tind  a  good 
tleal  that  does  blotter  .service  in  the  cause  of  humanitv  than  things 


of  tar  more  weight  .and  preten.sion.  The  witty  profanities  ot  a 
Congn've,  or  the  nnua*  powerful  and  dangerous  oiu's  of  a  Switt. 
would  not  he  tolerated  now,  it  mjxv  he  urged,  and  our  modern 
comic  writers  are  therefore  ki‘pt  within  hounds  by  the  taste  and 
morjdity  of  tin'  age.  Tnn*.  hut  do  we  owe  these  writi'rs  nothing 
for  helping  to  set  u[>  those  hounds  and  make  them  permanent  hy 
proving  that  tin*  shafts  of  satire  are  better  employeil  wln*n  .diot 
agjiinst  Sixdal  ovils  or  ])olitieal  jihuses,  than  when  they  were  mad** 
in.struments  of  persoiud  sjdei'u  cu*  jiartv  s(piahhle.s.  In  short,  tin* 
wits  and  .'^jitiri.sts,  .at  the  head  of  whom  we  ])lace  .a  l>ickrns,  a 
Th.ack  eray.  junl  a  Doughus  ♦lerrold,  are  entitled  to  tJike  as  high  a 
rank  in  tlie  scale  of  intellect  .as  the  most  hxuded  of  their  prodo- 
ce.s.Kors,  while  tlnw  uinpiestioujihlv  claim  a  fjir  higher  one  on  tlie 
s^'ore  of  mondity. 

Of  t host*  three  writers  1  >ouglas  Jerrold  is  lea.st  known  to  the 
general  n'.ader.  It  would  .'^t'em  as  if  the  atmosphere  ot  I.ondon 
life,  which  jiervach's  so  may  of  his  works,  had  in  Ji  me.asure  .ah- 
5^>rl»od  him,  and  th.at  eyen  in  it  he  appears  only  in  one  or  other 
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of  his  literary  pharos,  for  wo  believe  there  is  no  author  of  equal 
ability  whose  writings  are  so  little  known  in  the  general  coin- 
iniinitv,  and  none  whose  merely  comic  writings  are  more  heartily 
appreciated  in  London  society.  With  the  reputation  of  an 
iiiveterate  and  almost  unrivalled  j)unster  among  those  who  know 
him,  yt*t  with  scarcely  a  single  pun  in  his  works;  with  a  character 
for  comicality,  yet  with  far  more  of  the  serious  and  siircastic  than 
of  the  purely  comic  element  about  him;  Jerrold’s  power  as  a 
writer  has  never  been  fully  known.  By  some  men  he  is  regarded 
as  Hippaiit,  by  others  as  sardonic.  One  class  objects  to  him  on  the 
score  of  his  political  })iejudices,  while  another  considers  him  to 
be  a  cynic,  with  more  than  the  cynicism  of  Oiogenes. 

Mr.  Jerrold  occu})ies  a  position  somewhat  ditferent  from  that 
(»f  most  contemporary  writers  of  equal  or  even  greater  eminence. 
His  works,  in  })oint  of  subject  and  style,  as  well  as  in  respect  of 
their  peculiarities  of  thought  and  their  moral  bearing,  re}>resent 
some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  literary  mind  more  tho¬ 
roughly  than  those  of  any  other  author  who  has  written  things  of 
a  similar  character.  It  is  not  only  the  combination  of  wit  and 
humour,  with  deep  feeling  ami  earne.st  thinking,  that  gives  them 
the  uniqueness  which  we  allude  to,  for  some  of  his  contemporaries 
greatly  excel  him  in  the  finer  and  ]nirer  (pialities  of  humour.  In 
the  works  of  ddiackeray,  however,  where  satire  is  at  least  as 
prominent  as  it  is  in  those  of  Jerrold,  we  are  continually  re¬ 
minded  of  Fielding,  and  in  those  of  Dickens  only  the  lighter 
kinds  of  humour  are  brought  out  in  combination  with  a  poetic 
expression  of  feeling.  With  Jerrold  the  satire  is  always  marked 
hy  a  certain  everyday  character,  and  invariably  suggests  some¬ 
thing  within  the  range  of  everyday  exj)erieiice.  Tlie  feeling 
expresse»l  in  his  works  is  <piite  as  tVee  from  any  aj>projich  to  sen- 
tiiiientality  as  that  of  Thackeray,  and  although  it  is  by  no  means 
fco  genial,  or  likely  to  be  so  generally  effective,  as  that  of  Dickens, 
yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  deej)er  than  that  of  either. 
Iliere  is  a  more  sternly  practical  character  about  all  Jerrolds 
writings  than  we  have  been  able  to  find  in  those  of  any  modern 
author  in  the  same  dejiartments  of  literature.  He  seems  to  us  a 
inanmuch  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  varied  aspects  of 
City  life  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  as  a  distinguishing 
feature, — more  marked,  jiorhaps,  than  any  other, — all  that  lie  writes 
highly  coloured  by  strong  ami  decided  political  opinions. 
Hence  we  find  that  he  has  never  been  more  successful  than 
when  employing  fictitious  incidents  and  ludicrous  circumstances 
to  express  his  scorn  of  hollow  conventionalities  either  in  K(x;ial 
Rjiages  or  political  dogmas.  His  wit  is  never  brought  into  })lay 
for  the  mere  .sike  of  .seeming  witty  ;  his  arrows  are  always 
l»ointe  1,  and  pointed,  too,  with  a  cutting  shiuqine.ss.  Shot  with 
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that  directness  of  aim  which  he  gives  them,  they  never  fail  to 
pierco  wlierever  tliey  hit 

Mr.  tierrold  s  rejmtation,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has  snh'er(*d 
in  no  small  degrt?e  from  circumstances  connected  with  his  literary 
position.  That  position  has  associated  him  with  men  who  are 
greatly  his  inferiors  even  as  comic  writers,  and  has  moreover 
ideiititied  him  witli  literature  necessarily  and  naturallv  fumtive 
in  its  character.  To  such  readers  iis  are  tamiliar  with  the  works 
of  all  our  best  novelists,  he  is  known  only  as  one  in  wlioin  tin* 
spirit  of  ‘  Punch'  is  as  it  W(Te  inc.arnated,  as  the  author  of  the 
inimitahle  ‘Caudle  Lectures,'  or  certain  comedies  strictly  of  the 
nuMlern  stamp.  Almost  all  that  he  has  written,  in  fact,  was 
originally  jdaced  hefore  the  public  in  the  ])ages  of  periodicals; 
and  from  this  very  circumstance  it  has  been  in  a  great  nu*asure 
deprived  of  that  jn'ominence  which  a  book  jmblished  with  its 
author’s  name,  and  in  a  permanent  form,  obtains,  when  it  is  at 
all  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  superior  to  the  mass  of  three 
volumed  insipidities  which  the  ])ress  ])ours  forth  from  yi'ar  to 
year.  It  is  because  we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  JcTrold’s  works 
contain  things  of  ]>ermanent  interest  tliat  we  feel  gratitied 
by  the  a]>pearance  of  the  collected  edition  now  before  us. 
A\  e  could  liave  wished,  indeed,  that  some  things  less  valuable 


than  the  others,  (‘Vtai  at  the  time  th(*y  were  first  ]»ubli.shed,  had 
lH‘en  excluded  from  the  collection,  and  that  in  some  ])laces  t‘X- 
trom(‘  opinions,  or  strong  ex}>ressi(»ns,  which  the  author  s  subso- 
(pient  t‘xpori(‘nce  must  have  corrected;  but  we  welcome  the 
volumes  iia  the  nutans  of  making  the  public  more  thoroughly 
actpiainted  with  tlu‘ir  author’s  great  and  varied  abilities.  It 
is  not  for  such  as  merely  enjoy  the  excitement  which  tiction 
produces,  and  who  value  it  on  that  account  alone,  tliat  we  con¬ 
ceive  th(‘se  abilitit‘s  to  have  been  exercised.  ’J'he  moral  piir]M»so 
of  Mr.  derrold’s  writings  is  very  4*viilent  even  in  cast's  where  the 
comic  phase  of  his  literary  character  comes  out  most  fully;  and 
in  rt'viewing  that  character  as  it  is  displayt'd  in  these  volumt's,  we 
shall  take  occasion  bt  claim  for  him  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  a  tar  largt'r  class  than  that  which  is  composed  of  mere  novel 
rentiers.  We  <lo  not,  of  course,  ])rofes.s  to  regard  Mr.  Jerrold  iis 
other  than  what  he  is — namely,  a  writer  of  fiction  in  one  torin 
or  another;  but,  conct'iving  the  aim  of  the  novelist  to  be  much 
higher  than  that  of  sim]>ly  prt'Klucing  something  which  gives  plea¬ 
sure  without  any,  or  at  lea.st  with  no  very  direct  refenaice  to  the 
moral  perct'ptions  or  the  intellectual  facidties  of  the  reader,  wt' 
shall  emleavour  to  (‘xamine  his  claims  on  the  C(Hisideration  ol 


those  by  whom  books  are  read  with  a  fixed  purj)ose  rather  than 
as  affording  a  transitory  j»leasure. 

Although  Mr.  *lerrold  has  l)een  regarded  rather  too  exclusiveh 
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as  a  comic  writer  and  a  wit,  that  jihase  of  him  is  uudouhtedlv 
the  mast  ]>romiueut  one.  Tlio  serious,  earnest  nature  of  tlie  man 
is  .seen  in  his  Inoadly  comic  writings  almost  as  jdainly  as  in  tliose 
of  a  graver  and  more  reflective  character.  In  such  things  as  tlie 
Caudle  Lectuies,  it  is  tiue,  the  jmngencv  ot  the  wit,  the  success 
with  which  certain  social  or  domestic  features  are  hit  ofli; 
and  the  artistic  conception  and  consisteuev  of  the  whole  are’ 
most  notable,  and  suffice  to  render  them  uniipie.  The  moral 
tendency,  wheie  it  is  seen  at  all,  is  much  less  apjiai'ent  than  it  is 
c\en  in  some  ol  his  other  and  less  successful  comic  writim’^.  It  is 
inserted  here  and  there  more  by  .suggestion  than  direct’oxpres- 
.sion,  and  the  nature  ot  the  jnoductions  is  not  such  as  to  give  it 
aiiy  weight.  But  tor  its  uniijue  character,  amt  the  Hashes  of  wit 
which  it  contain.s,  w'o  should  have  been  di.sj  )o.sed  to  regard  this 
jKirt  of  3Ir.  JeiTold  s  writings  as  belonging  rather  to  the  fugitive 
or  e|)heineral  order.  These  things,  however,  combined  with  tlie 
air  ot  reality  thrown  around  them  by  an  artistic  treatment  un¬ 
surpassed  111  his  more  serious  compositions,  have  given  an  interest 
to  the  ^^  iirtain  J.ectures  which  revives  witli  every  fresh  piTusal. 
u  loioug  I  y  comic  character,  Mr.  Jerrold  has  i>roduced  nothin<»’ 
^  complete  as  /  ^frs  Caudle.^  His  ‘  Job  Pippins,  tlie  man  wlm 
could  not  help  it;  Parnaby  Palms,  tlie  man  who  felt  his  way 
and  1  erditus  Mutton,  in  ‘Cakes  and  Ale,^  are  all  as  natural  ii 

T  ^  ^Wivellers,^  and  ‘Captain  Cuttles,'  of 

UiarksJhckens;  or  the  ‘Costigans’  and  ‘Jeamses' of  Thackeray ; 

i.nkirr]  -'''T  ‘''\“‘da-ession  tliat  the  author's  predilection  Ibr 

‘^PP^^ar  as  representatives  of  ids  own  ironical 

cliamc^oi-  ^  ^^air  tlie  comic  effect  of  such 

iinnm-v:  ^P\J^^^*yold,  wit  and  humour,  whetlier  exjiressed  in 

withnnt  '  ''''  are  never  made  use  of 

writer  apparent  aim  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  tlie  other 

they  come  out  broadly  of  themselves, 

thr^  \  °  ^  of  the  tales  in 

ot  wd;  ''  ^^‘aracter,  and  in  ‘  Cakes  and  Ale,'  contain  passages 

hut  permitted  to  call  pure  and  gratuitous  fun  ; 

Jen-i.ir^  these  that  we  tind  tlie  best  specimens  of  Mr. 

the  arti^"  satirist  invariably  prevails  over 

him  tn''  ’  * /I*  Ins  most  playful  moods  it  is  impossible  for 

sarcmni  a  page  without  dashing  into  it  some  stinging 

iiiiitatiim  f  *1*^^  ‘  Son,'  those  singularly  felicitous 

coiiiiciilltv  'ad  Chesterfield  s  ‘  Letters,'  in  s]nte  of  all  their 
is  t  f ;  ^aUrical  Iroin  lieginning  to  end.  The  text  of  each 
overvtl !  ^aal  shams  and  follies,  and  it  is  so  with  almost 
seem  /  Pas  written,  if  we  except  his  plays,  which 

of  Pill  •**  ^  P'‘^a  composed  for  the  most  part  on  the  principle 

ja}aig  ami  communicating  the  enjoyment  of  drollery. 
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It  is  as  a  witirist,  then,  rather  tlian  as  a  comic  writer,  in  tlie 
plain  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  we  must  consider  ^Ir.  Jerrold 

_ as  one,  in  short,  who  makes  his  comic  vein  suhservient  to  the 

j)ur]>oscs  of  satire.  Here,  apiin,  we  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
serious  part  of  his  writings;  for,  generally  speaking,  the  sharpness 
and  brilliancy  of  the  wit  brought  to  bear  on  }>revailing  follies 
point  too  directly  to  their  object  to  admit  of  our  losing  sight 
<»f  it.  It  has  been  said  by  an  Eastern  poet,  that  the  Hash  of 
Saladin  s  scimetar,  like  the  lightning,  revealed  the  form  of  the 
foe  he  struck.  Tliis  is  precisely  the  ciise  with  ^Ir.  Jerrold  s  wit. 
It  plays  momentarily  around  its  object,  showing  in  a  lurid  light 
its  moral  deformity,  or  its  formal  hollowness,  and  then  strikes  it 
with  a  withering  stroke.  All  vain  and  pompous  conventionalities 
are  strij)])ed  bare,  and  in  its  ])itiless  scathing  force  it  often 
rends  awav  the  good,  at  least  the  necessarv,  with  the  evil  and 
the  hypocritical.  All  worldly  distinctions — all  the  forms  and 
shows  of  things — are  to  Mr.  Jerrold  so  many  masks  which  he 
must  tear  ot!  and  show'  the  abstract  thing,  the  living,  ])ractical 
n*ality  \)ehiml.  And  in  most  cases  what  is  thus  exposed  assumes 
more  than  its  natural  character,  from  the  very  means  taken  to 
expose  it.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how'ever,  that  while  Mr. 
Jerndil’s  satire  is  sometimes  rather  grim,  it  has  on  th(‘  whole  a 
healthful  character :  it  is  never  directed  against  things  which 

o  o 


will  bear  a  close  moral  scnitiny,  or  which  are  in  any  way  alli(Ml 


to  the  nobler  feelings  and  motives  of  humanitv.  His  wannest 
•  ^  •  •  1 
sympathies  are  with  the  poor,  and  his  sarcasm  is  never  more  ]iitiless 

than  when  it  is  directtnl  against  those  ]»rejudices  which  arise 

from  dirterences  of  social  ])osition.  His  most  contemptible 

characters  are  invariably  those  whose  sole  claim  to  the  jjositioii 

they  occupy  rests  upiui  titles  or  wealth.  Ho  detects  and 

ex]M)ses  with  merciless  severity  the  meanness,  the  cupidity, 

and  the  vices  which  obtain  in  high  ])laces.  In  doing  this,  we 

know’  not  but  that  he  may  be  considered  as  in  some  d<\gree 

res])onsible  for  the  existence  of  a  class  of  literary  ])roductions  in 

which  all  that  is  vile  and  criminal  is  ascribiMl  to  the  aristocracy, 


the  tendency  of  which,  unredeemed  bv  a  single  spark  of  literary 
ability,  is  at  once  injurious  to  the  moral  health  and  the  intel- 
liH^tual  character  of  those  who  read  them.  Mr.  Jerrold’s  design 
is  to  show  that  no  extent  of  worldly  influence,  and  no  amount  ot 
worldly  substance,  c«in  be  in  any  sense  ]m)ductive  of  aught  but 
evil  to  the  ]>os.st*s.sor  unless  these  are  exercise<l  and  em])lovcd  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  morality  and  an  (*niightene<l 
stm.se  ot  stK'ial  duty.  His  noble  vou&m,  w'omen  of  fa.shion,  and 
hard-hearted  millionaires,  are  all  .set  forth  as  illustrations  of  a 
do]>arture  from  the.se  things  encouraged  by  the  false  and  hollow 
usages  of  society.  His  teaching  on  such  ])oints  is  founde<l  on  no 
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ultra-cleinocratic  and  ignorant  prejudices  against  those  classes 
from  wliich  such  illustrations  are  selectetl.  It  takes  the  tonn, 
not  of  invective,  or  of  the  exposure  of  vice  for  the  mere  exposure  s 
siike,  as  is  the  case  with  the  writings  of  some  who  have 
adopted  the  characters  while  altogether  mistaking  the  ten- 
deiicv,  of  his, — hut  of  warmly  elotpient  pleadings,  and  vigorous 
aroiiiiients  in  behalf  of  poi)ular  education,  an  extension  of  political 
riirlits,  and  other  mcjisures  of  social  improvement.  The  ])rin- 
ciples  and  tests  which  he  applies  to  individual  character  are  in 
most  cases  precisely  similar  to  those  on  whicli  he  judges  of  abuses 
in  society,  and  the  means  of  reforming  them.  Sucli  being  the 
general  scopes  of  Ids  works,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he 
is  a  tirm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  progress,  lie  is  perha])S  the 
ablest  and  most  energetic  exponent  in  his  own  literary  walk,  of 
tlie  more  advanced  views  of  that  doctrine.  Full  as  his  writings 
are  of  tine  chivalric  sentiment,  and  the  admiration  of  nobleness 
in  all  ranks  of  lif(»,  he  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  conceive 
that  progress  luis  not  been  made  in  all  that  is  conducive  to  social 
well-being. 

Mammon  is  the  object  of  ^Ir.  Jerrold’s  special  hatred.  Against 
it  he  has  brought  to  bear  all  the  force  of  his  sarcasm,  all  the 
scathing  })ower  of  his  scorn.  Theie  are  few  of  his  books  in  which 
his  indignant  jn'otest  against  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Galf  is 
not  ])ut  forth  either  as  the  entire  ground- work  of  a  story,  in  some 
character  of  it,  or  in  the  name  given  to  such  a  character.  One 
of  his  most  recent  and  perhaps  least  known  works,  ‘  The  Man 
made  of  Money,'  proceeds  wholly  on  the  ground  of  the  retribu¬ 
tion  which  follows  an  indulgence  of  avaricious  ])ropensities,  and 
by  incidents  sometimes  of  the  most  telling  and  etiective  character, 
hut  olteii  wildly  extravagant,  it  expresses  its  author  s  ideas  of  the 
miseries  arising  from  that  inordinate  love  of  gain  which  he  seems 
in  tlie  stncU'st  sense  to  consider  the  root  of  all  evil.  The  hero  of 
It,  Mr.  Solomon  d ericho,  bored  by  the  importunities  of  his  spouse, 
and  environed  by  difliculties  such  as  will  beset  a  man  of  limited 
means  and  large  desires,  breathes  an  unholy  wash  that  he  w«as 
made  of  money,  and  he  becomes  so.  He  undergoes  a  physical 
change.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  drawing  of  a  bank  note  is 
that  lie  should  place  his  hand  iijion  his  heart ;  withdrawing  it, 
the  money,  to  any  amount  he  may  wish,  adheres  to  his  })alm.  In 
proce^  of  time  he  becomes  great  in  the  worlds  e.steem ;  lives 
luxuriously;  purchases  an  estate,  and  surrounds  himself  with  all 
the  magniticence  w  hich  money  can  jirocure.  The  retribution  conies, 
however ;  he  eventually  finds  that  the  wealth  being  a  part  of 
hini.self,  the  more  he  draw’s  from  his  mysterious  bank  the  faster 
his  corporeal  frame  diminishes  in  bulk.  He  is  reduced  to  a  living 
^>keleton.  A  facetious  friend  sees  the  sunset  through  Mr.  Jericho's 
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ril»s.  Avaruv  in  its  worst  ionn  overtakes  him,  and  he  becomes 
a  inist  r  slmt  out  from  all  society,  and  surrounded  only  by  the 
fruits  of  his  unholy  wish.  UltimaGdy  he  is  consumed  while 
alxmt  to  light  a  candle  with  a  l)ank  note;  all  his  subsLince ;  all 
the  jewels  worn  by  his  wife  and  daughters  ;  all  the  gifts  bt ‘stowed 
Uju>n  his  friends,  arti  traiisfornu  il  into  soot  and  charcoal. 

Mr.  Jerrohl  has  drawn  too  strongly  on  the  intelligence  ot  his 
readers  in  this  tale.  In  liis  wish  to  give  the  moral  of  it  an 
extraordinary  force,  he  has  overstt*|)j>ed  altogether  not  only  the 
Injunds  of  jirobability,  for  in  certain  circumstances  that  might 
have  been  admissible,  but  the  verv  wide  bound  allowed  to  the 
writer  (d'  tiction.  His  jmrpose  in  the  story  is  weakened  by  the 
very  etforts  made  to  give  it  an  additional  strength,  and  the  coii- 
s<M|Uence  is,  that  where  we  ought  to  have  had  the  imjnvssive  we 
have  simply  tin*  horrible.  Nor  is  this  the  only  oflence  against 
g^Mul  t;vste  which  this  tale  manifests  ;  tin  re  an‘  passages  of  it 
which  cannot  be  justiticil  by  any  reference  to  the  moral  aim 
which  the  writer  has  hail  in  view — ])assages  in  which,  as  it  si'ems 
to  us,  there  is  an  unnecessary  I'xlnbition  of  the  evils  which  he 
designs  to  exjxjse,  and  what  is  much  worse,  a  resort  to  melo¬ 
dramatic  1‘tfects,  and  language  as  ohensive  as  it  is  uncalled  fur. 
As  a  wh(de,  th(‘n,  we  consider  ‘The  Man  made  of  Money’  the 
least  successful  of  Mr.  Jerrold’s  works.  'Jdie  purj)ose  of  it  comes 
out  far  more  distinctly,  because  more  naturally,  and  with  greater 
effect,  in  some  of  his  other  works.  The  tendency  to  make 
too  much  of  the  moral  designed  to  l>e  conveyed  in  the  story 
is  a])parent,  it  is  true,  in  each  of  these,  so  a}»])arent  some¬ 
times  as  ahm»st  to  make  us  think  that  Mr.  Jerrohl  considers 
money  in  its  very  .abstract  an  evil,  and  j)overty  a  virtue  rather 
than  a  necessity;  but  del ic.acies  of  feeling  and  beauties  of  t'Xj-rcs- 
sion,  not  less  than  a  clear  and  ]>iercing  irony,  give  a  hi'althicr 
and  higher  tone  to  the  means  by  which  the  moral  is  brought  out. 
'i'hus  in  one  of  his  satirical  cs.sa vs,  ‘  The  Order  of  Tovei  tv,’ we 
have  such  pass.ages  as  this: — 

‘M  ill  it  iu)t  he  a  merry  time  when  U'lCn  with  a  hlithe  face  and  open 
look  shall  confess  that  tluy  are  ]HK)rr  AVheu  they  shall  he  it*  the 
world  what  they  are  to  themselves  r.  .  .  .  Jiook  at  this  ])easant.  His 
laci*  hrou/.etl  willi  mid-day  toil.  From  sunrise  to  siinsiT,  with  cheerhil 
looks  and  uneom}>lalnlng  wonls,  lie  turns  the  j>rimal  curse  to  dignity, 

and  maniullv  earns  his  hrea<l  hv  the  sweat  oi*  his  brow .  And 

here  is  a  white-haired  slieplu'rd.  As  a  hov,  a  ehild  jdayl’nl  as  the  lanihs 
he  tended,  he  lalu)uri‘d.  He  has  divanud  away  his  lii’e  upon  liill-sidi'!^, 
on  downs,  on  solitary  lu*aths.  d'he  liiiinhle,  siinjile,  ]>atient  watcher 
lor  tellow*-inan.  Solitiuh*  has  ln'en  his  eoinjianion  :  In*  has  grown  (>hl 
ainl  wrinklt'd.  ln*nt  in  the  eve  oi  the  hnrning  snn.  Mis  highest  wis'loin 
is  a  guess  at  the  eoming  weatlu  r  ;  lie  inav  have  heard  of  diamonds, 
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but  l»e  knows  the  evening  star,  lie  is  to  our  mind  a  most  reverent 
Knii^ht  of  the  Fleeee.’ — p.  lOt). 

This  hits  the  merit  of  being  well  ex])resse(b  pathetic,  and  not 
lacking  a  certain  calm  poetic  feeling.  Mr.  Jerrohl  must  know, 
however,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  she})herd  does  not  neces- 
.sarily  infer  an  evil  arising  from  the  iimiqual  ilistrihution  of 
worldly  wealth.  What,  to  such  a  nnin  :is  this,  would  the  riband 
and  sUr  of  knighthood,  or  the  riches  of  a  kingdom,  be  i  He  tills 
his  place  in  the  greiit  economy  of  life :  the  lords  of  heraldic 
orders  or  successful  worldly  enterprise,  who  so  oftcai  })rovoke 
Mr.  Jerrolds  scorn,  do  no  more.  Theirs  is,  in  most  cases,  a  lot 
which  tlie  shepherd,  nay,  perhaps  the  workhouse  pau])er,  need 
not  envy.  ‘  Tlie  great  Soul  of  the  world  is  just,'  and  still  of  him 
to  whom  much  is  given  much  shall  also  be  recpiired — much  in 
inis<.‘rv  fur  miss])ent  means  of  doing  good — much  in  the  extc^rtion 
otthat  hitter  avowal  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away. 
Such,  in  etfect,  is  the  moral  of  those  tales  in  which  Mr.  Jerrold 
sets  forth  the  wretched  and  contemptible  character  of  avarice : 
when  he  ])uslies  that  moral  beyond  its  apjdication  to  the  res}>on- 
sihilities  devolving  on  the  rich  in  rt'gard  to  the  poor,  making 
the  mere  possession  of  riches  soiiiething  like  a  moral  l)lemish, 
he  ])ushes  it  too  far. 

It,  however,  the  rt‘ader  would  form  a  correct  opinion  respecting 
the  true  character  of  our  author’s  genius,  for  genius  of  a  high 
order  he  undoubtedly  possesses,  he  shouhl  read  ‘St.  Cbles  and 
St.  James,’ and  ‘The  Story  of  a  Feather.’  I'liese  are  his  most 
nnputant,  and  we  may  perhaps  add,  his  most  tinished  works. 
In  both,  the  serious  as  well  as  tht‘  comic  ]diase  of  his  mind  is 
seen  to  advantage,  and  his  peculiar  vein  of  sarcasm  rims  through 
Initli.  ()t  these  two  books,  the  first  i.s,  iu  some  respects,  the 
ino.st  successful.  It  has  au  artistic  completeness  wdiich  the  sub¬ 
ject  ut  the  other  scarcely  recjuires  ;  it  contains  some  of  its  author’s 
finest  thoughts,  and  most  of  those  peculiaritic‘S  or  jirtjudices 
"Inch  have  ocea.sioiially  subjected  him  to  advers(i  criticism.  The 
nature  of  the  subject  is  luiefiy  stated  in  the  Iheface.  ‘It  has 
Iieen  my  endeavour,’  says  Mr.  Jerrold,  ‘to  show'  in  the  person  of 
St.  Gile.s,  the  victim  of  an  ignorant  disregard  of  the  social  claims 
el  the  pour  upon  the  rich;  of  the  governed  millions  upon  tin* 
governing  tew' ;  to  present  the  picture  of  the  infant  paiipcT,  reared 
in  l»riitish  ignorance  ;  a  human  w  aif  of  dirt  and  darkneiss.’ 

Now,  it  luvs  becui  asserted — and  the  reader  of  limited  knovv- 
edge  respecting  those  features  of  city  life  w’hich  it  has  lieen  the 
novelist  s  object  to  delineate,  may  ])rohal)ly  consider  the  assertion 
^jnstone, — that  Mr.  Jerrold  has  magnified  the  evils  arising  from 
•'<icial  distinctions,  overstated  the  claims  of  the  jH>or,  and  over- 
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drawn  tlie  jnctnre  <»f  their  misery.  There  is  undouhtedlv  a  teii- 
deney,  in  all  his  more  serious  writinj^s,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
responsibilities  ot  the  rich  ;  hut  that  he  can  he  changed  with 
<;ivin^  a  false  colour  to  the  virtues  ot  the  j)oor,  or  of  exagi((‘ratiiiir 
th(‘  evils  arisini^  from  ignorance,  no  one  who  reads  the  storv  to 
which  we  now  refer  with  anythiiiLt  like  the  attention  which  it 
deserves,  will,  we  think,  he  disposed  to  admit.  If  the  standard 
of  duty  hy  which  wealth  and  worldly  influence  are  mea.sured  is  a 
high  tuie,  higher  than  in  strict  justice  it  ought  to  he,  the  emu* 
is  certainly  an  error  (ui  the  safe  side.  A  man  need  not  live  verv 
long  in  the  world  to  learn  alike  from  exjuaience  and  ohservation, 
that  selfishness  and  the  conventional  usages  of  society  are  inimical 
in  the  main  t(»  a  right  discharge  of  those  duties  which  devolve 
upon  the  ])ossessors  of  worldly  influence  or  wealth.  Mr.  dem»ld 
has  dont‘  no  more  in  this  novel  than  exhibit  in  the  light  in  which 
a  writer  of  fiction  is  ]K‘rmitted  to  do  so,  the  effect  of  a  neghrt  uf 
.such  duties.  H(‘  has  sln)wn  at  once  the  <lenioralizing  nature  of 
an  indulgence  of  the  selfish  principle,  and  the  evil  thereby  entailed 
•  >n  those  who  are  the  \ictims  of  the  neglect  of  duty  consiM|iicnt 
<*n  that  indvdgeiice.  In  so  doing,  he  has  (»nly  more  fin’cihly 
exhihitt‘d  truths  obvious  enough  to  all,  than  is  (piite  ]»alatahle  to 
those  whom  tlnw  more  immediately  concern,  and  has  in  itfect 
iloiH'  no  mort*  than  has  lieen  done  by  other  writers.  Nor  do  we 
think  he  can  he  charged  with  exaggioating  the  evils  of  our  social 
svstton, — of  such  ignorance  as  is  illustrated  in  the  character  of 


St.  (liles.  We  doubt  if  t‘xaggtTation  is  possible  in  s\ich  a  case. 
Mr.  J  errold  has  .set'll,  and  any  one  aeipiainted  with  city  life  must 
havi'  .st'fii,  cast's  in  which  natural  acuteness  and  t'ln'rgy  have, 
from  the  neglect  td  what  is  due  to  the  young  of  all  ranks  in 
socit'ty,  bt'cn  turnotl  against  .society.  The  ignorance  of  the  ckuss 
typifieil  by  St.  (lilt's  is  precisi'ly  the  kind  which  t'diieafion  and 
tilt'  priJper  tli.scharge  of  .social  rt'sponsibilities  an*  nn»st  liktdy  to 
meet.  In  t»iu'  senst*,  it  camnd  be  called  ignorance  at  all;  for  it 
consists  t)f  a  kn(»wledge  which  the  wisdtnu  of  senatt's  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  checkmate, — a  knowledge  of  the  worst  things  in  the 
wt>rltl,  of  the  craft  and  crime  which  fill  our  prisons,  and  go  far  to 
shake  our  faith  in  tlui  j)o.s.sibility  of  ever  dispt'iising  with  them. 

Alnn»st  as  a  natural  const 't|uence  of  the  opinions  which  he 
I'litertains  rt'garding  the  evils  arising  fnim  a  falst'  estimate  ot 
worhlly  eharaett'i*  and  ptisition,  or  fnnn  the  m'glect  and  iiiisen 
which  siu'li  an  I'.stiniate  involves,  are  ^Ir.  Jerroid’s  views  resjiett- 
ing  natitmal  pro.sperity  and  national  glory.  The  hollowm''ss 
whit'h.  in  his  e.stiniation,  tlestrovs  or  renders  positively  pernicious 
the  itleal  t»f  life  in  the  indivitlual,  has  exactly  the  .same  effect  a* 
rcganls  the  natitni.  Hence  his  almost  re])ublican  idea  of  (•^el^' 
thing  which  const  it  utt's  mere  external  pomp,  or  which  exists  for 
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minx^ses  of  j>ara(lo.  Hence  also  liis  tleniinciations  of  war  and 
his  Si'orn  of  martial  glory.  Long  ere  the  Peace  Society  was  con- 
stitutt‘d,  years  hidore  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  had 
mot  with'  anything  like  the  acceptation  they  now  n*ccive  directly 
or  indirectly,  Mr.  Jerrold  ein})loyed  his  genius  in  tln^  condemna¬ 
tion  of  war — in  ridiculing  as  w  ell  as  deploring  its  results,  and  in 
satirizing  all  manifestations  of  the  martial  spirit.  He  did  so  not 
on  ]>rinciples  of  economy,  hut  from  umnistakahle  motiyes  of 
humanity.  It  is  ‘  the  folly  of  the  sword,*  borrow'  the  title  of 
one  of  his  most  yigorous  essays,  which  awakens  his  scorn,  and 
the  irresponsihility  of  those  in  w  hose  hands  it  is  generally  ])laced, 
which  he  pitii^s  and  dejdores.  A  firm  believer  alike  in  the 
inefticacy  and  barbarity  of  capital  punishments,  he  regards  life 
and  ileath  as  things  so  solemn  and  so  awful,  that  a  devotion  of 
the  one  to  a  false  and  delusive  idea  of  glory,  and  the  association 
(»f  the  (»thcr  w  ith  the  horrors  of  the  battle-ficdd,  as  inimical  to  all 
the  humanizing  and  elevating  inlluences  of  (diristianity.  It  is 
hut  just  to  add,  how'cver,  that  in  urging  tlu‘si'  opinions,  Mr. 
Jerrold  seldom  if  ever  descends  to  the  use  of  such  language 
as  is  often  employed  in  the  condemnation  of  war.  His  intelli¬ 
gence,  not  less  than  his  good  taste  and  generous  feeling,  restrain 
him  from  the  fulmination  of  coarse  invectives  (►r  sw'ceping 
charges  against  those  w'ho  have  been  the  agents  of  wdiat  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  he  a  false  idea.  Yet,  on  this  as  on  other  subjects  which 
provoke  his  sarcasm,  Mr.  Jerrold  may  very  fairly  b(‘  regarded  as 
taking  u]>  a  position  from  which  he  might  be  easily  driven  by 
weajions  <d’  his  own  forging.  Me  manifests  a  disposition  to  take 
what  might  he  considered  too  direct  a  view  of  an  evil, — to  look 
at  it  too  much  in  the  abstract,  and  without  a  due  consideration 
ot  e.xtenuating  or  justifying  circumstances.  I'here  is  no  de<luc- 
tion  mad(*  for  the  necessity  which  constitutes  war  a  punishment 
as  wtdl  as  ‘a  pastime  for  despots;*  nothing  allowed  for  the  glory, 
martial  though  it  be,  of  saving  a  nation*s  liberty,  even  at  the 
expense  of  its  blood  and  treasure.  In  such  language  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing — language  powa*rful,  and,  in  an  abstract  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  just  as  it  is  powerful — Mr.  Jerrold  expresses  his  ideas  of 
military  }H»mp  and  action: — 


Ihis  (la/./.llng  heathenism  that  makes  a  ])om])  of  wickedness — 
Seizes  and  distracts  us  at  the  viay  tluvshold  of  lile.  Swords  and  drums 
are  our  ])laythings;  the  types  of  viohmee  an<l  destruction  are  ma<le  tlu^ 
J>rctty  j)laythings  of  our  childliood;  and,  as  we  grow  older,  the  out- 
''ard  inagnitieence  of  the  ogre,  (Ilorv — his  trappings  and  liis  trum|)ets, 
ms  privileges  and  the  songs  that  are  shouted  in  his  praise,  enslave  the 
hig^*r  hahy  to  the  s;u*riiice.  Put  for  craft  operating  on  ignorance, 
"ho,  in  the  name  (d*  outraged  heaven,  woidd  become  the  hireling  ol  the 

sword?  .  .  .  1  )ay  by  dav  the  sergeant  w’orks  on  the  block  ploughman, 
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and  at  last  carves  out  a  true,  luindsoiuc  soldier  ol‘  t]\i‘  line.  Wjuii 
kin*\v  llodt^e  of  tlu*  res]tonsil)ility  ol*  man?  ^V]lat  dreams  l.ad  lu*  iT 
the  seU-aeeountahility  ol‘ the  human  spirit:  The  musket-stoek  wineh 
for  many  an  hour  he  hu^s — hu;j^s  in  \veariiu‘ss — was  no  more  a  party 
to  its  present  use  than  was  llodijje  .  .  .  .  Ihit  war  hrinufs  fortlj  lii,. 
heroism  of  the  soul;  war  t«‘sts  the  magnanimity  of  man.  Sweet  is  tlie 
humanity  that  spares  a  fallen  foe;  gracious  the  eomj)assion  that  tends 
his  wounds,  that  brings  even  a  euj)  of  water  to  his  hurning  lips. 
(Iranted.  Ihit  is  then*  no  heroism  of  a  grander  mould:  'flu*  heroism 
of  forhoaranee?  Is  not  the  humanity  that  refuses  to  strike,  a  nohler 
viidue  than  the  late-horn  ])ity  of  violence?  Pretty  it  is  to  see  the 
victor  with  salve  and  lint  kneeling  at  his  hloody  trophy — a  mai)ned 
and  agonized  fellow-man;  hut  sundy  it  had  Imtu  h(*tter  to  have  with- 
held  the  blow,  than  to  have  been  tirst  mischievous  to  be  afterwanls 
humane.’ — »pp.  I  1(1-7. 

Wii  have  thus  tmdeavoiircd  brieHy  to  point  out  some  of  llie 
iiiort‘  )>roiuintiit  cliaracteristic.s  of  Mr.  JeiTold’s  lilt^rarv  eha- 
raeti  r,  giving  illustrations  rd*  what  we  conceive  to  1m)  tin*  chief 
(dement  of  it — viz.,  a  serious  and  earne.st  natun^  working  with  the 
materials,  so  to  speak,  of  a  comic  and  siitirical  writer.  It  now* 
only  n*mains  for  us  to  go  t)ver  some  of  his  works;  and,  while 
exhibit ing  certain  features  vT  his  style,  endeavour  to  do  so  by 
such  (piotatious  as  iuir  limits  allow. 

Although  we  are  disposed  to  regard  Mr.  Jerrold  as  in  .some 
respects  the  most  practical  of  our  modern  novelists — as  giving  us, 
n|K>n  the  whoh*,  the  nio.st  ordinary  jdetures  of  human  litV*  in  those 
aspects  in  which  lie  looks  at  it,  it  would  he  a  great  mistaki^  to 
suppose;  that  his  writings  are  destitute  of  those  exjU'essions  of 
feeling  which  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  poetical. 
While  it  must  lie  admitted  that  there  is  occasionally  a  teinh‘my 
towards  the  use  of  language  and  metapdiors,  which  are  the  very 
reverse  of  tasteful  or  eh‘gaut,  for  the  most  part  his  styh*  is  clear 
and  tei*se — singularly  so  for  a  writer  of  such  strong  feelings, 
ami  yi‘t  iieet'ssarily  s<»,  we  should  he  disposed  to  think,  lor  tin* 
otleet  of  his  siitiro.  So  proguant  and  complete  are  some  ol  his 
sciiteuet'S,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  in  a  few  words  he  had  struck 
out  a  meaning  which  eo\dd  not  have  been  better  conveyed  in  a 
page.  Tiiis  is  especially  tlie  ease  in  nietajihorieal  passages, 
dims,  in  one  ot  his  .stories,  s]Kaking  cd  the  fertility  ol  Australia, 
he  says — *  Karth  is  h(*re  so  kind  that  just  tickle  her  with  a 
and  she  laughs  with  harvest.'  Again,  in  the  same  tale,  ho  thus 
th\scrilH*s  a  niatter-ot-laet  man  :  ‘  Talk  to  liini  of  daeoh?  >  ladder, 
and  lie  would  ask  the  nuinher  of  the  steps.’  Cliaracterization 
couhl  scarcely'  go  farther  than  thi.s.  Wo  have  the  dispesilioii  ol 
the  man  dashed  oft  in  a  singh)  line.  A  shaft  ot  sarcasm,  too,  is 
ottou  completed,  even  to  its  barbed  point,  in  no  inon*  words  than 
wc  have  just  quoteil.  Here  is  au  instance  of  it — ‘  At  that  hour 
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when  s|v\rrows  look  down  reproaelifully  iVom  their  eaves  at  the 
rtushed  man  tryin^jj  the  street  door/  There  are  few  of  our 
inoileni  writers  from  whoso  works  so  many  pregnant  sentences 
c*ould  he  cidleil  as  from  the  volumes  before  us.  They  have  an 
epigrammatic  clearness  and  force,  an  intensity  of  e.xpression,  wliich 
renders  them  in  a  great  measure  peculiar.  We  shall  ipioto  a 
few  of  these;  hut  in  doing*  so,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  they  lose  not  a  little  of  their  strength  hy  being*  thus 
detached.  In  the  opening  page  of  ‘  St.  (hies  and  St.  James/ 
there  is  a  finely  reflective  description  of  a  winter  night  in  a  great 
city,  which  closes  with  the  following  lines: — Mt  was  a  time 
when,  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  the  poor,  are  acted  scenes 
which  make  the  noblest  heroism  of  life  ;  a  tinu'  when  in  want 
and  anguish,  in  throes  of  mortal  agony,  some  st‘ed  is  sown  that 
l>cars  a  tlower  in  heaven/  The  tale  from  which  this  sentence  is 
taken  abounds  with  many  of  its  author’s  finest  and  most  touching 
th(ni‘ihts.  Here  are  some  of  them — full  of  the  finest  feeling — 

‘  It  was  a  heautiliil  spring  evening — last  of  the  spring,  yet  Iresli 
witli  all  its  green.  'Die  ]H‘aee  of  heaven  seianed  upon  earth.  An 
hour  and  seeiu‘  when  the  heart  is  sol'tened  and  subdued  by  the  spirit 
ol‘  lH*auty.  One  ol*  the  happy  ho\irs  that,  sweet  in  the  present  are 
yet  delicious  in  the  j)ast ;  treasured  as  they  are,  as  somewhat  akin 
to  those  hours  of  the  world’s  spring,  when  eartli  was  trod  hv  angels.’ 
— p.  103. 

‘There  seemi'd  a  Sabbath  peace  on  all  things,  ’flie  drudged  horse 
stood  meek  and  ])assive  in  the  held,  ])atiently  eyeing  tlio  passer-hy,  as 
though  it  felt  secure  of  one  day’s  holiday^;  the  cows,  with  their  largii 
kind  eyes,  lay  unmoved  \i])on  the  grass;  all  things  seemed  taking  rest 
Waieath  the  brooding  wings  of  heaven.  We  have  climhed  the  hill  — 
have  gamed  the  ehureh-yard  ;  the  dust  of  tin?  living  du.st  of  genera¬ 
tions.  'fhe  hell  is  swinging  still ;  and  turning  on  every  side,  Irom  dis¬ 
tant  hamlets  we  see  men,  women,  and  children — age  with  its  stall*,  and 
babyhood  W’arm  at  the  hreast — all  coming  ujiward — ujiward  to  tin; 
church.  Still  they  climb,  and  still  1  Vom  twenty  oj>posite  ]>aths  they 
come,  to  strength  and  rejoice  their  souls  in  one  common  centre  — 
a  foreslnulowing  of  that  tremendous  Sabhath  of  the  lJniver.se  when  all 
men  troni  all  ])aths  shall  meet  in  Paradise  ....  A  bi'antiful  sight, 
doubtless,  to  Ix'hold  in  that  sann*  village  tem])lo,  men  of  all  conditions 
gathere<l  together  to  confess  their  i*ommon  infirmities,  to  suj)plicate  for 
common  blessings,  to  appear  lor  a  time  as  in  the  vestibule  of  eternity 
ui  common  adoration  of  the  Kternal.’ — p.  ‘JIO. 

How  lew  the  incidents  of  life,  how  midtitudinous  its  emotions  ! 
How  llat  and  monotonous  may  1)(‘ tlie  cireumstaneos  of  daily  exi.stencc, 
and  yet  liow  various  the  thoughts  which  spring  tVorn  it.  liook  at 
yonder  landscape,  broken  int*)  hill  and  dale,  with  trc‘cs  of  varied  hue 
and  form,  and  water  winding  in  silver  thn'ads  through  velvet  fiohls. 
How  heautiliil,  for  how  varied!  Past  your  eye  over  that  moor;  it  is 
lat  and  desolate — barren  as  barrem  rock.  Not  so.  Seek  the  soil,  and 
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then  witli  n«iriT  iraze  conteiuplate  the  wondrous  tonus  and  colour.-*  of 
the  tlH»u.-*aiid  ino.'.'cs  in'owini;  there  ;  ^nve  ear  to  the  hum  cf  husv  life 
►oundiiiLf  at  every  n>ot  of  forest  i^ass.  Listen!  i)oes  not  the  heart 
of  the  i-arth  Uat  audibly  In  neath  this  .seemini'  harrenne>s,  audihlv  a- 
when  the  eoni  throws  and  the  irrape  is  riiR-nin;' r  Is  it  not  >o  with  the 
verie>t  Hell  and  th«*  venest  |H>or,  with  the  most  active  and  with  ui  pa¬ 
rent  ly  the  most  inert.’ — jip.  ddd,  ddL 

Tlie  love*  of  iintiire,  and  of  all  thin^.s  beautiful,  as  evinced  in 
such  |)a.ss4i;»e.s  inark.s,  in  a  greater  or  less  dcgTee,  almost 
(•very  (>ne  of  Mr.  Jerrold’s  work.s,  except  such  as  are  bn^adlv  aiel 
exclusively  comic.  He  turns  a.side,  as  if  for  relief  and  refre.sh- 
nient,  from  the  city  .scenes  of  iiiiserv'  and  the  haunts  of  j»r<> 
flig.'icy,  to  the  (|uiet  of  the  sunny  lanes  and  the  breezv  do\Mis  of 
England.  His  landscapes  are  all  unmistakaldy  Eniflisli.  He 
cannot  tliink  (if  tlie  countr}’  and  its  peaceful  iiiriiiences,  but  hLs 
mind  .seems  to  revert  to  the  wide  and  open  fields,  witli  ‘  the  lark, 
a  trembling  and  fluttering  spc-ck  of  .‘^(jng,  above  them.'  He 
brings  this  love  (»f  nature  into  the  dust  and  din  (jf  city  streets  and 
murky  all(,*y.‘-i.  t<H>,  presenting  us,  as  in  the  following  pa.s.<iige,  with 
(plaint  reflections  on  its  influence  there  : — 

*  Ihi;4wa>h  wa.^  fond  of  what  he  called  nature,  thouirh  in  his  dim, 
eh^^e  shop  lu*  would  trive  her  h’lt  a  stiflint^  welcome.  X*  v»*rthele'.-,  Ir* 
had  the  earliest  ]»rimroses  on  his  counter;  ‘‘they  threw,'’  he  .‘aid, 
‘‘such  a  nii-e  lii^ht  abmt  the  jdaee.’’  A  sly,  knavish  customer,  pn- 
sent«  <1  him  with  a  pot  of  jiolyanthu.ses,  and  won  hy  the  flowt-ry  irift. 
I’uir"*^-"!*  uMVc  th«*  donor  ruinous  credit.  The  man  with  tlu*  wall¬ 
flowers  re;;ularly  stopjH*d  at  the  .diop,  and  fur  sixpence,  I*ui;w;i.-h  w*iuld 
tell  his  wife,  that  he  had  madethe  place  a  Haradise.  ’*  Ifweean’t  '.^oto 
nature,  Sally,  isn’t  it  a  }dea.<ant  thimr  to  lx*  ahh*  to  bring  natun*  to  u.-.*’ 
Whereupon,  Mrs.  Huirwasli  would  declare  that  a  man,  with  at  ha^t 
thof  children  to  provide  for,  had  no  need  to  talk  (»f  nature.  Xever- 
thel  ess  the  flowerman  nunle  his  wtvklv  call.  Thouerh  at  manv  a  hou.«s' 
the  penny  could  not  «*very  week  lx*  spared  to  buy  a  hint,  a  lo«>k  (•t 
nature  for  the  darkened  dwellers  alxuit  him,  I.-iaac,  de>pite  of 
Mrs.  Dugwash,  always  purchased.  It  is  a  common  thing,  an  (»1 1 
familiar  cry,  to  si*^*  the  p<x(r  man’s  florist,  and  hear  his  loud-voiet*d  in¬ 
vitation  to  take  his  no.'X'gays,  his  |»enny  njots ;  and  yet  it  is  a  call,  a 
eonjuratifui  of  the  heart  to  a  man  over-lalx)ure*d  and  desjx)nding,  walled 
in  l»y  the  gloom  of  a  town,  divorced  from  the  fields  and  their  swi*et, 
healtliful  influi*nees.  almost  shut  out  from  the  skv. —  it  is  a  call  that 
tells  him  there  are  things  of  the  earth  Ixside  food  and  covering  ti>  live 
for;  and  that  (lod,  in  his  great  bountv,  hath  made  them  for  all  iiioii. 
Adown  dark  lanes  and  miry  allevs  he  takes  sweet  reineinhranccs, 
touehing  n*eords  of  the  loveliness  of  earth,  tliat  with  their  hnght  looks 
and  halmy  (nlours  eheer  and  uplift  the  dumpish  h(*art  of  man ;  that 

make  his  soul  .'*tir  within  him,  and  acknowledge  the  In-autiful . 

Amidst  the  violem*e,  the  coarseness,  and  the  suffering  that  may  >ur- 
ruuml  an(l  defile  the  wretched,  there  must  he  moments  when  the  heart 
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i>caj»es,  when  the  soul  makes  for  it>eh*even  of  a  flower  a  comfort  and 
a  refUiTt*-  — I'P* 

In  these  extracts,  we  Lave  given  illustrations  almost  exclu- 
>ivelv  of  .Mr.  Jerruld’s  serious  and  reriective  manner;  we  have 
done  so  from  the  conviction  that  the  coinio  and  satirical  jdiases 
nf  !iis  literarv  character  have  been  allowed,  in  some  measure,  to 
hide  the  }>oetrv  and  pathos  with  which  his  works  abound.  Let 
us  endeavour  now  to  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  wit  and 
liumoiir.  We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Jerndd  is  not  often 
wittv  without  being  satirical.  Humour  is  le.ss  .succejuible  of  an 
alliance  with  .sarca.sm,  however,  than  wit  is,  and  it  will  therefore 
l»e  found  that,  where  he  lays  asi«le  the  weapons  of  the  satirist,  he 
is  .dmply  humorous.  And  there  is  often  a  richness  of  fancy  and 
a  breadth  about  his  humour  which  few  of  his  contemporaries 
have  siirpa.ssed.  This  is  evince<l  more  fully  in  the  ‘  Chronicles 
of  ( dovermxjk,'  perliap.s,  than  in  any  of  his  other  work.s.  There 
is  a  geniality  about  it,  and  on  the  whole  an  alcseiice  of  the 
authors  more  extreme  opinions,  which  has  always  led  us  to 
regard  it  as  among  his  most  succes.sful  comic  writings.  Witness 
the  following  description  of  the  Hermit  of  Clovernook,  alias  the 
Hennit  of  Bellifull : — 


‘  Altoirether  he  was  a  massive  lump  of  a  man,  hard  and  active.  His 
face  w;is  big  and  round,  with  a  rich  larder  look  about  it.  His  wide  red 
rheeks  were  here  a!id  there  jewellcil  with  g»>od  living.  'Hie  hermit 
hail  no  nose;  none,  ladies,  none.  There  was  a  little  knob  of  flesh  like 
a  small  mushroom  di})t  in  wine,  which  made  its  unobtrusive  way 
htt\v(.*c*n  the  g<M)d  man’s  cheeks,  ainl  tlirougb  which  he  had  been 
known  to  sneeze;  but  impudence  itself  could  not  call  that  a  nose, 
rin*  hermit's  mouth  bad  all  the  capacity  of  huge  benevolence,  large 
and  wide,  like  an  old  pocket,  d'hcre  seemed  a  heavy  unetuoiisness 
about  tlie  lower  lip  ;  a  weight  and  drooping  from  very  mellowne.s.«, 
like  a  ri-  h  peacli  eraeking  in  the  sun.  Ills  G-eth — but  that  be  had 
lobt  one,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  in  active  service  on  a  Strasburg 

ham — were  reg^ilar  as  a  line  of  infantry,  ami  no  less  dangerous . 

Tl’e  hermit's  voice  was  deep  and  clear ;  and  he  had  a  sweet,  heart¬ 
warming  chuckle,  which  came  like  wine  gurgling  from  a  flask.’ — j).  1). 

The  ironical  enters  so  largely  into  everything  of  a  comic 
character  which  Mr.  Jerr<dd  hms  written,  that  it  would  be  iuijios- 
>ihle,  even  did  our  limits  permit,  tuejuote  a  ])a.ss;ige  of  any  length 
in  which  it  does  not  occupy  a  marked  j)rominence.  Nor  is  liis 
irony  at  all  of  the  delicate  or  ob.scure  kind.  There  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  it  in  such  a  pa.ss<age  as  tlii.s, — we  <piote  from  the  Kssay 
cntitle<l  ‘The  Or«ler  of  Poverty’: — 


‘I here  was  one  onler,  Teutonic,  if  we 
rods,  d  here  was  a  (juaint  sincerity  in 
N.  S. — VoL  VII.  F  F 


mistake  ncit,  the  Order  of 
the  very  title  of  it.  'Iho 
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was  out-s]H‘akiiV!j:;  and,  more  than  all,  the  eonslitution  of 
Filch  a  ciia]»ter  admitted  knights  ai^ainst  whose  wortliincss,  whose 
]H'culiar  to  wear  the  hadi^e,  no  envious  demagogue  could  say  his 

liitter  saying.  .  .  .  From  the  mere  abstract  love  of  justice,  we  should 
lx*  riglit  ghul  to  liave  the  Order  of  Fools  revived  in  the  fullest  splendour 
of  follv.  Such  an  order  wouhl  so  Ix^netieently  provide  for  manv  uim*- 
wanled  ])uhlie  idlers,— aye,  and  jiuhlic  workers  also.’ — ]>.  :V2\. 

Here  is  another  specimen  eipially  trenchant : — 


‘  You  will  hear  a  good  lowly  creature  sing  the  praises  of  imre  water— 
call  it  the  wine  of  Adam  w  hen  he  w’alked  in  Paradise — when,  somehow, 
late  has  bestowed  u])on  the  eulogist  the  finest  Hurgundy.  lie  <leclai\*s 
himself  contented  w  ith  a  crust,  although  a  henelieent  fairy  has  hung  a 
fat  haunch  or  two  in  his  larder.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  delightful  to  see  these 
humble  folks,  who  tune  their  tongues  to  the  honour  of  dry  broad  and 
water,  compell(‘d  by  the  force  of  Ibrtune  to  chew  venison  and  swalhov 
claret.’ — p.  lUh 

It  is  manifest,  we  tliink,  from  the  volumes  before  ii.s,  tliat 
Mr.  Jerrohl  has  made  great  progress  since  the  earliest  of  his 
works  was  published  ;  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
be  will  yet  attain  to  a  much  higher  piosition  than  the  one  lie  now 
occupies.  As  it  i.s,  Ids  writings  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  they  receive  from  the  large  class  to  whom  his  (pialitie.s,  both 
of  miiul  and  heart,  arc  little  known.  We  trust  it  ha.s  been 
sliowii  that  he  is  no  more  wit;  not  simjdy  a  satirist  i»f  social 
follies,  but  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  keen  sensibilities, 
oipially  alive  to  wliat  is  grave  and  serious,  to  the  ludicrous 
ami  the  mirthful.  His  errors,  and  they  arise  as  often  from  the 
strength  of  his  feelings  as  from  his  repugnance  to  all  that  is 
formal  ami  hollow’,  are  not  tho.se  of  a  man  who  lacks  charity,  hut 
an*  frcipiently  the  residt  of  a  too  ready  aciput'scence  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  dictates  of  a  heart  ea.sily  and  strongly  moved.  He 
has  contributed  much  that  is  healthful  and  invigorating  to  the 
literature  of  the  day,  and  we  think  his  faidts  may  he  ligktly 
j)a.s,setl  over  in  consideration  of  his  sympathy  with  so  much  that 
is  true  and  elevat’mg. 
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Aur.  I V. — Speeches,  Parlianieniary  ond  Miscellaiieous.  By  the  Ricjht 
lion.  Thomas  Babini^ton  Alacaulay.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
liondon  :  Henry  Vizetelly.  1853. 

2.  Speeches  of  the  R'lyht  Hon.  T.  B.  MacaHhuf,  M.P.  Corrected  l)y 
hiiuself.  Svo.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1854. 

The  aiinounconient  of  tlie  publication  of  these  volumes  must 
have  suggeste<l  to  many  minds  some  pleasant  reminiscences. 
Many  must  recollect  the  feelings  with  which  some  twenty  years 
or  more  ago,  while  scanning  the  solid  columns  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  debates,  their  eye  was  relieved  by  a  loose  type,  and  rented 
on  the  words  Mr.  Macaulay  ‘then  rose  and  spoke  as  follows.' 
They  remember  the  flush  of  pleasure  with  which  they  addressed 
themselves  to  a  closer  perusal ;  their  intolerance  of  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  their  selfish  wish  to  be  left  alone  while  their  minds  were 
absorbed  in  those  eloquent  passages  reported  even  with  a  com¬ 
parative  fidelity,  which,  considering  the  unexampled  rapidity  of 
the  speaker,  constituted  a  master-piece  of  this  modem  art.  They 
remembered  the  delight  with  which  they  followed  the  orator, 
only  modified  by  the  amari  aliquid  of  the  impatience  wdth 
which  they  aw’aited  the  grand  climax  of  the  peroration;  and  if 
not  familiar  with  Hansard,  they  longed,  no  doubt,  to  peruse  these 
wonderful  efforts  in  the  very  words  in  which  they  were  delivered. 

In  the  former  of  the  publications  before  us,  we  have,  more  or 
less  complete,  almost  all  the  public  addres.ses  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
either  within  or  without  the  walls  of  parliament.  In  the  latter, 
we  have  twenty-nine  of  his  principal  speeches,  corrected  by 
himself.  It  is  to  the  publication  of  the  former  volumes  by 
Mr.  Vizetelly  that  we  owe  Mr.  Macaulay's  edition  of  his  speeches, 
and  that  under  circumstances  wdiich  call  for  a  fair  and  impartial 
consideration.  In  his  preface,  he  says — 

‘  It  was  m()st  rchictantly  that  I  determinel  to  suspend  during  the 
last  autumn,  a  w’ork  w  hich  is  the  business  and  pleasure  of  iny  life,  in 
order  to  prej)are  these  speeches  for  ])ublieation ;  and  it  is  most  reluc¬ 
tantly  that  1  now  give  them  to  the  world.  Even  if  I  estimated  their 
oratorical  merit  much  more  highly  than  1  do,  I  should  not  willingly 
have  revived  in  the  quiet  times  in  which  w’e  are  so  hapj>y  as  to  live, 
the  memory  of  those  tierce  contentions  in  wdiich  too  many  years  of 
oiy  life  were  passed.  Many  expressions  which,  wdien  society  was  con¬ 
vulsed  by  |)olitieal  dissension,  and  wdien  the  foundations  of  government 
were  shaking,  were  heard  by  an  excited  audience  with  symjiathy  and 
^Pplaus^',  may,  now'  that  the  passions  of  all  parties  have  subsided,  be 
tliou«rlit  intenqKTate  and  acrimonious.’ 
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moilitication  of  a  lasting,  irrefutahlo  libel.  For  this  feeling  much 
allowance  must  he  made.  One  so  keen  to  discern  the  literary 
defects  of  others  must  naturally  ho  supposed  to  look  with  a  sensi¬ 
tive  jealousy  on  his  own  ])roductions.  He  has  well  earned  a 
right  to  the  plenitude  of  his  fame. 

Still  justice  must  he  done  to  the  piddisher  who  has  ventured 
to  supply  y\r.  Macaulay’s  lack  of  public  service  by  giving  Ids 
speeches  to  the  world.  In  one  resiDoct  we  think  Mr.  Vizetelly 
has  erred.  Such  speeches  as  these,  teeming  in  every  paragraph 
with  historical,  classical,  and  even  more  recondite  illustrations 
and  allusions,  umpiestionahly  reipiinHl  a  careful  and  even  a 
learned  editorship.  This  the  jmhlisher  does  not  pretend  to  have 
secured.  He  simply  says  in  his  advertisement,  ‘The  Parlia¬ 
mentary  speeches  forming  the  first  |)ortion  of  the  present  work 
have  been  rt‘j>rinted  by  special  liceiKse  from  the  revist'd  rej)orts 
puhlished  in  Hansard’s  ‘Parliamentary  Debates.^  The  miscel¬ 
laneous  speeches  have  been  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources ; 
hut  in  every  instance  great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  the 
best  report  that  couhl  be  met  with.’ 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Macaulay  himself  is  the  only  man 
who  was  fully  competent  to  prepare  his  speeches  for  the  ])ress. 
This  we  think  must  be  granted;  Init  it  is  e([ually  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  undertake  this  office.  The  next 
alternative  was  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  editor  of  the  highest 
degree  of  literary  ability.  This  assuredly  has  not  been  done ; 
and  in  this  respect,  and  in  this  only,  the  publisher  appears  to 
have  laid  himself  fairly  oj)en  to  Mr.  Macaulay’s  censure. 

Fnder  the  sanction  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  principles  and  the  law  of  co])yright,  .as  expressed 
in  his  speech  on  Mr.  S(*rgeant  Talfourd’s  bill,  Mr.  Vizetelly  an¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Macaulay’s  speeches  for  public.ation.  After  doing 
so  he  wrote  a  request  to  the  Manpiis  of  Lansdowaie,  that  his 
lordship  woidd  pcTinit  the  dedication  of  the  wank  to  him.  The 
reply  of  the  inanjuis  indicated  no  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
l>uhli.sher’s  jiroject,  but  ex})ressed  a  willing  consent  contingent 
npon  Mr.  Macaiday’s  a})probation.  ITpon  this  Mr.  Vizetelly 
wrote  to  Mr.  ^I.acaulay  informing  him  of  what  lie  h.ad  done,  and 
what  he  ])roposed.  The  right  honounible  gentleman’s  reply 
was  simply  an  abstract  of  that  preface  to  his  ow  n  edition  to  wdiich 
wc  are  about  morc^  ])articularly  to  allude. 

Tin*  jmblication  of  Mr.  Vdzetelly’s  volumes  in  July,  1853,  led, 
.as  we  Iiave  seen,  to  the  production  of  Mr.  Mac.aulay’s  work  in 
llecembcr  of  the  same  year.  ’Fho  jirefaee  to  Mr.  Macaul.ay’s 
edition  contains  three  sjiecitic  charges  and  one  explan.atory  decla¬ 
ration,  all  ol  which  it  is  our  duty  to  notice.  The  charges  .are 
hrst  that  of  the  gro.s.sest  inaccuraev.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
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‘  As  to  faults  of  syntax  and  ut  style,  hardly  one  Sfiiteiioe  in  a 
hundred  is  free  from  tliein.’  Tlie  second  is  a  eharirc^  of  ‘  t^Toss 
injury  to  himstdf  and  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  puhlic.'  The  third  is 
stated  in  the  following  words — ‘  I  have  unfortunately  liad  an  editor 
whost‘  only  object  was  to  make  a  few  ])ounds,  and  who  was  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  to  that  object  my  reputation,  and  his  own.’  The 
e.xplanatory  declaration  referred  to  is  in  the  following  terms : — 


*  'fhe  substance  ofthe  remaining  speeches’  (aflerspeeifying  nine  wlneli 
lie  had  corrected  verbatim  for  Hansard),  ‘  1  hav(‘  giviai  with  ]>crfert 
ingenuousness.  I  have  not  made  aUerations  for  the  ]nirpose  of  saving 
.  my  own  reputation  either  for  consistency  or  for  foresight.  1  havi*  not 
softened  down  the  strong  terms  in  which  1  formerly  expressed  ojiinions 
which  time  and  thought  may  have  moditied  ;  nor  havt*  1  retoiielud 
my  jireclietions  in  order  to  make  them  eorrespoini  witii  suhseipuiit 
events.  Had  1  reprisimted  myself  as  speaking  in  1S:H,  in  Is  10,  or  in 
ISlo,  as  1  shoidd  speak  in  IS.").’!,  I  should  have  th*priveil  my  hook  of 
its  chief  value,  d'his  volimu*  is  now  at  least  a  strictly  hoiu-st  reeord 
4)f  opinions  and  ivasiuiings  which  were  heard  w’ilh  I’avour  hy  a  large 
part  of  the  (’ommons  of  England  at  some  important  conjunctures;  and 
such  a  record,  however  low  it  may  stand  in  the  istimation  oj‘  the 
literary  critic,  cannot  but  be  of  use  to  the  historian.’ 


Now  if  tlnu'c  is  to  be  a  system  of  literary  }iolice,  ever  so  gentle 
and  controlled,  it  is  the  duty  of  I'Very  reader  to  give  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing  to  a  ilefence  against  these  serious  accusations.  We  will  take 
them  in  their  order ;  and  as  to  the  first,  with  all  our  grit*f  at 
seeing  the  exipiisite  style  of  Mr.  ^lacaulay  marred  in  its  slightest 
hxiture,  we  must  siiy  that  the  sweeping  charge  of  inaccurate 
syntax  and  faulty  style  in  ninetv-nine  out  of  (nvrv  hundred 
sentences  is  an  exaggeration  so  outrageous  as  is  onJv  to  oe 
exjdained  by  exireme  irritation  of  feeling.  For  that  jealous 
irritabilitv  we  have  already  emhavoured  to  account  ;  that  it  has 
led  him  into  an  utter  misstatement  we  fearlessly  assert.  1  he 
mistakes  which  Mr.  .Macaulay  instances  undoubtedly  exist,  and 
bomo  of  them  are  sutHciently  ridiculous ;  but  the  n‘ader  may 
|M‘ruse  jiage  after  jiage  of  tho.se  speeches  which  ap]>ear  only  iu 
Mr.  V  izetelly  s  volumes  without  missing  the  well  known  graces 
of  the  sjH'aker’s  rhetoric.  However  far  short  they  may  tall  ot 
Mr.  Miiciiulay  s  tiustidious  ideal,  we  must  rt'gard  them  (and  he  at 
least  must  torgive  our  enthu.siasm)  as  an  invaluable  boon  to  that 
million  save  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  who  would  no  more 
think  ol  piirclnusing  llan.siirds  ‘Parliamentary  J)ebatos  than 
they  would  ot  possessing — w’e  might  even  say  ot  rtunling — the 
statutes  at  large. 

The  two  remaining  charges  require  a  closer  investigation, 
lu  tlie  fvirmer  ot  these  Mr.  Macaulay  accust‘s  the  juiblisher  ot  a 
‘gross  injury  to  himself,  and  a  gross  fraud  uj)on  the  juihlic. 
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The  roiVreiice  of  this  language  will  be  understood  by  the  terins 
4 )f  a  letter  now  lying  before  us,  addressed  by  ^Ir.  Macaulay  to 
Mr.  Vizetelly,  dated  July  bth,  1833.  Mr.  ^lacaulay  says, 

•  Before  1  received  your  letter  I  had  seen  the  atlvertiseinent  in 
which  YOU  thought  lit  to  announce  that  you  were  about  to  pul)- 
lish  lav  speeches  by  license.’'  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 

ill  wliJit  sense  you  meant  those  words  to  be  understood,  and  I 
must  plainly  say  that  in  using  them  you  have  been  guilty  of 
gross  injustice  to  me  and  a  fraud  upon  the  public.'  The  gravity 
of  this  charge  renders  it  necessary  that  in  justice  to  Mr.  Vizetelly 
the  whole  truth  should  be  told. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  reply  of  I^Fr.  Vizetelly,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  3ir.  ^lacaulay  the  same  day  (July  bth),  in  which  we 
find  the  following  ])assage: — ‘1  think  it  necessary  to  disabuse 
vour  mind  as  to  the  intention  sought  to  be  conveyed  bv  the 
words  *‘hv  special  license”  contained  in  the  announcement  of  the 
e<litiou  of  your  speeches.  It  only  found  its  way  into  the  an¬ 
nouncement  at  all  simply  because  when  1  ])urchased  of  Mr. 
Hansard  the  license  to  use  the  reports  from  the  ‘  rarliamentarv 
Dehates,’  he  required  that  the  exact  wordincf  should  he  printed 
ill  some  eons picaous  ph/ce  in  the  volumes  themselves  and  in 
all  the  (hI vertisements.  If  you  doubt  the  statement,  Mr. 
Hansard  can  be  appealed  to.  He  must  substantiate  it,  for  it 
was  his  ]>ositive  recpiirement,  juid  no  suggestion  of  my  own.  It 
never  even  occurred  to  me  that  the  jdirase  would  be  construed 
in  any  oilier  than  its  hona  jide  sense,  or  it  should  not  have  stood 
a.s  it  (hx^s;  but  to  remove  all  chance  of  jiossible  misapprehension, 
It  shall  be  so  altered  for  the  future  that  no  doubt  can  exist  on 
the  subject’  This  explanation  ajipears  to  us  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  we  believe  that  within  a  week  of  this  date,  advertise¬ 
ments  were  issued  altering  the  ambiguous  phrase  to  ‘  published 
hy  special  license  of  the  })ro])rietors,’  an  expression  which 
as-suredly  made  it  ipiite  clear  that  the  license  wius  not  granted 
Iw  Mr.  Alacaulay,  even  if  the  granting  of  that  licensi^  had  been 
legally  at  his  option,  which  it  was  not.  The  ])ublic  re])roduction, 
theretore,  of  the  same  charge  by  Mr.  Macaulay  live  months  after¬ 
wards  appears  to  us  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Vizetelly  which  cannot 

viiulicated. 

M r.  Macaulay’s  third  accusiition  is  as  follows : — ‘  I,  unfortunately, 
luul  an  editor,  whose  only  object  was  to  make  a  few  pounds,  and 
'vliow'asNvilling  to  sacrifice  to  that  object  my  reputation  andhisown.' 
Here  again  we  fear  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  led  into  an  injustice 
which  we  liml  it  ililHcult  to  reconcile  with  our  Iiigh  aj>])reciatiou 
el  his  charac'ter.  For,  in  Mr.  V’izetelly’s  first  letter  to  him,  that 
gentleman  says: — ‘  1  do  not  desire  to  prolit  unfairly  by  a  matter 
which  J  have  entered  upon  more  from  my  admiration  of  the 
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sjM*«*clies  theinst4vc*s  and  the  feeling  that  their  jnihlieatani  \yimld 
to  some  extent  advance  the  canst*  of  good  govtanment  than  as  a 
mere  matter  of  hnsiiu‘ss,  and  1  shall  feel  obliged  if  yo^i  will  name 
any  |H*rson  to  wdiom,  on  your  behalf,  I  can  account  from  tinn*  to 
time  for  the  profits  arising  from  tlie  sale  of  the  work/  Mr. 
Vdzetelly  thus  virtually  places  the  ]>rotits  of  the  work  at  Mr. 
MiU'aulay’s  dispersal.  Is  it  fair  and  honourable  after  this  h> 
cliarge  him  witli  a  selfish  and  sordid  greeil  of  gain  ? 

Mr.  Macaulays  final  ex|>lanation  repudiates  any  desire  to  ])re- 
serve  a  semblance  of  consistency  during  a  political  career  whicli 
lias  continued  through  the  changeful  scenes  of  the  last  five-aml- 
t\V(*nty  years.  We  are  by  no  nu'ans  disposed  to  except  against 
this  profession;  but  the  sp(‘(‘ches  he  luvs  published  in  the  volume 
before  us  bear  but  a  small  jiroportion  to  the  number  of  those 
com]>rised  in  the  two  volumes  given  to  the  ]>ublic  hy  Mr. 
Viz(‘ti‘lly ;  and  we  cannot  help  remarking,  as  a  significant  fact, 
that  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  supjiressed  s])e(*ches  contain  ht'avv 
chargt*s  against  some  of  the  most  distinguish(‘d  members  of  the 
jirestmt  administrati<m. 

And  now  we  gladly  leav(‘  our  judicial  task  ami  address  oiir- 
selv(‘s,  though  necessiirily  with  great  brevity,  to  the  sjieeclies 
the]nst‘lves.  d'hey  are  truly  historical  documents,  d'hey  lead 
us  through  the  greatt'st  (pU‘stions  which  have  agitated  the  jiublic 
mind  for  a  period  during  which  the*  yoting  have  grown  old,  ami 
the  (dd  (alas!  how  many)  have  passed  away,  ddiey  stand  as  a 
faithful  n*cord  of  that  grand  advance  of  popular  opinion  and 
political  wisdom  which  the  present  generation  has  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  witness,  and  in  which  the  large*  and  improving  majority 
of  tin*  ]H*oph*  liave  bt‘en  destined  to  take  a  jiart.  Unlike*  abstract 
]duleisophers  wlmse  sagacity  is,  as  it  were,  the  telesco])e‘  eef  futurity, 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  one  e>f  those  men  whose  elabeirate  e'elucaiion  and 
whose*  enlighte‘neel  principles  are  the  cre'ature  e>f  tin*  age*. 
Highly  htte*el  for  all  the  purpeises  of  ])ubli(;  life,  he  has  elovotoel 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  generation.  To  that  service*  In*  has 
brought  a  ]ne)founel  acepiaintance  with  ancient  and  me)dern  lite*- 
rature,  with  constitutional  law,  anel  with  the  ree|uireme*nts  ot 
those  strange  ami  unexampleel  times  in  which  his  lot  has  hce*n 
cast,  which  epialify  him  for  the  functions  he  has  snstaine‘el, 
whether  as  a  critic,  an  historian,  or  a  statesman.  bike  tin* 
inajeuity  ot  men  e>f  genius,  his  faculties  were  elcvt‘lo])e*el  at  an 
early  age.  His  first  fireMluctiem,  which  texik  se>ciety  by  surprise 
the  critical  es.siiy  on  Milton,  in  the  ‘  Kelinburgh  l\evie*w’  — was 
written,  it  we  recollect  rightly,  while  he  was  an  umh'r-gradiiate 
at  the  I  nivt'isity  of  (\ambridge,  and  Ids  first  parliami'iitary 
address  was  delivered  as  early  as  the  spring  of  l(S.*hi. 

lo  eulogize,  or  even  to  characterize,  the  jiroductions  ot  Mr* 
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Macaulay,  ^vllethe^  spoken  or  written,  would  now  1)0  a  trite 
(►ccupation.  We  rather  take  this  opportunity  of  opposing  some 
of  the  opinions  he  has  enunciated,  and  in  doing  so,  however 
wiilelv  we  may  ditl’er  from  him,  we  shall  not  violate  those 
SiMitimeuts  of  admiration  with  which  we  regaol  his  genius 
and  his  character.  The  lu’oductions  before  us  are,  of  neces- 
sitv.  controversial,  and  jus  a  controversijdist  ^Ir.  Mjicauhiy  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  fall  hjd)itually  into  Jin  error,  jittrilmtalde,  in  part, 
jK"rhaj)s,  to  his  professional  training  jus  a  lawyer,  and  in  jmrt 
tliJit  fjicility  of  illustrjition  which  is  supplied  by  extensive 
learning  and  a  boundless  memory.  The  mischievous  result 
we  mean  to  indicjite  is  the  overstatemeiit  of  his  cj\se,  Jiiid 


the  special  plejuling  and  exjiggerjition  of  his  jidvocjicy.  These 
faults,  if  we  are  correct  in  our  criticism,  conci‘ale<l  beneath  the 
ctHorescent  verdure  of  his  rhetoric,  ])roiluce  a  falhicious  etfect 
on  tht‘ mind  of  the  reader,  which  can  be  dissipjited  only  by  a 
stern  and  stoicjil  examimition. 


We  will  take  one  or  two  ])rominent  cxam])les.  His  s))oech  in 
the  House  of  (^unmons  on  the  H)th  of  A])ril,  IStT,  on  the  ])ro- 
|K^sed  gmnt  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  educjxtion 
()f  the  |)eople,  is  remarkable  for  the  strictly  logicjd  form  in  which 
lie  lujirshals  his  jirmiments  ai>*jiinst  Mr.  Duncombe’s  jimendment. 
He  thus  accounts  for  Lord  (ieorge  (iordon’s  riots : — 


‘'Flic  cause  was  the  i«ifiu)rance  of  a  population  which  had  heen 
sufVert'd  in  the  niMu^hhourhood  »)(*  ])alaces,  tlu‘atres,  temples,  to  grow 
up  jis  nuie  juul  stu})id  jus  any  trihe  of  tattooed  cjinniluds  in  X(*w 
Zealand,  I  might  sav,  as  any  drove  of  beasts  in  Smithlield  Market,  ddu' 
instanee  is  striking,  hut  it  is  not  solitjiry.  d'o  the  sjime  eause  are  to 
l>c  as4*ril>ed  the  riots  oF  Xottingliain,  the  sjick  of  |}ristol,  Jill  the  out¬ 


rages  ot‘  Ijudd,  and  Swing,  and  Keh(‘cca  ;  heautiful  and  eostly  machinery 
hroken  to  pieces  in  Yorkshire,  barns  and  haystacks  blazing  in  Kent, 
Fences  and  buildings  pulled  down  in  Wales.  C\)uhl  such  things  have 
heen  done  in  a  countrv  in  which  tin*  mind  oF  the  labourer  had  been 


opened  by  education,  in  which  In*  had  heen  tjiught  to  liiul  plejisurc*  in 
the  exercise  oF  his  inttdlect,  tjiught  to  revere  his  Maker,  taught  to 
respect  hgitimate  Jiutliority,  and  taught,  at  the  sann*  time,  to  seek  the 
redress  oF  real  wrongs  by  peaeeFul  and  constitutional  means:’ 


Me  pass  by  the  comj)arison  of  our  humble  fellow-couutryiueii 
to  tjittooed  savjiges  and  Inuasts  jit  Smithtield,  jind  we  warmly 
concur  with  Mr.  Macjiuhiv  in  his  condemnation  of  outrage  Jind 
not,  hut  we  submit  that  lie  conceals  jin  e.ssenrijd  jKirt  of  the  ca.se. 
Surely  something  miHt  be  allowed  for  unjiust  legi.shition,  for 
‘uiu‘([ujir  taxjition,  for  fi.scal  hiws  which  the  poore.st  and  le.ss 
tHlucjiteil  are  (piite  Jible  to  comprehend,  w  hich  create  artificijil 
fjuniue,  which  come  liome  to  every  nuin’s  busine.ss  jind  stonuudi,  jind 
'vliich  Mr.  Macauhiy  has  been  the  Foremost  to  oppose.  \\  e  know% 
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Oil  indisjiutable  authority,  that  ‘  oppression  will  make  a  wise  luau 
mad.*  It  is  imlortuiiate  that  we  camiot  ])rodueti  the  Siiuie 
authority  as  to  the  etVeet  it  is  likely  to  have  on  the  in- 
habitauts  of  Monmouthshire,  Nottingham,  and  Bristol.  Anain, 
Mr.  Maeaiilay  attributes  thes<^  outrage.s  to  the  want  of  educatinu 
as  to  the  «luties  of  the  })eo]>le  to  CJod,  to  their  rulers  as  such,  and  to 
the  eonstitution  under  which  they  live.  But  where  is  the  evi- 
dena*  that  they  do  not  know  tliese  duties  ?  The  facts  only  prove 
that  they  do  not  perform  them  : — whether  from  a  ditferenee  of 
opinion  as  to  their  obligation,  «>r  from  a  eonviction  that  their 
political  wrongs  override  all  such  considerations,  or,  again,  from 
a  wilful  di.sob('dienee  to  recognised  iluty,  does  not  appear  on 
the  record.  How*  this  is  to  be  remedied  by  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
scheme  of  education  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  uiuhastand. 
The  absence  of  ‘  maps  on  the  wall,’  and  tlie  *  broken  .slates  have, 
we  think,  but  little  to  tlo  with  it. 

This  is  <uu‘  of  the  instances  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  overcharging  of 
his  case;  but  the  argument  he  founds  upon  it  deserves  a  closer 
examination.  ‘This,  then,*  he  says,  ‘is  my  argument.  It  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  juotect  t»ur  persons  and  pro])erty  fnuii 
ilanger.  The  gro.ss  ignorance  of  the  common  j)eo]de  is  a  principal 
cause  of  danger  to  our  ])er.sous  and  property.  Therefore  it  is  the 
iluty  of  the  government  t<j  take  care  that  the  common  jieople 
.sliall  not  bt‘  gros.<ly  ignorant.*  A  .syllogism  is  a  dangen)us  weapon. 
If  faulty  in  either  of  its  membcus,  it  resembk-s  the  boomerang 
which,  the  more  violently  ii  is  jn’ojected,  recoils  with  the  greater 
force  over  the  head  of  the  jn'ojector,  and  strikes  the  game  behiml 
liim.  Tin*  major  and  the  minor  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  svlhgi.sni 
may  be  fairly  admitted,  but  the  consequent  is  all  adrift  on  a 
varietv  of  vague  conditimis.  We  grant  that  the  function  ot 
government  is  to  protect  life  and  ]>roperty.  Wo  grant  tliat 
])opular  ignorance  is  an  obstacle  to  this  nece.<si\rv  pur])Ose,  but 
lunv  does  it  follow*  that  governimmt  must  of  nece.ssitv  overcome 
that  obstacle  ?  The  c(»nse(pient  is  simply  that  the  obstacle  must 
be  overcome ;  but  if  there  are  other  and  better  means  of  over¬ 
coming  it  than  any  which  the  government  can  supply,  and 
espi'cially  if  there  are  solid  reasons  wdiv  government  slnmld  not 
supply  them,  tlie  syllogi.sm  collapse.s.  Now'  this  is  ]necisely  our 
argument,  ddu  re  are  two  powers  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
against  popular  iguttrance  and  immi^ralitv.  The  one  is  the  torce 
ot  law’,the  other  is  the  |)c*rmeating  influence  of  private  intelligence, 
philanthropy,  ami  zeal.  Mr.  Macaulay’s  argument  is  not  now  to  ns. 
We  ow’e  it,  it  onr  ri‘colk‘otion  serves  us,  to  J)(*an  ^lilner,  and  wo 
well  recollect  that  it  w  as  rep(‘ated  by  the  late  Professor  Scholotiold. 

It  mils  thus  : — Religion  is  not  like  the  ordinary  wants  ot  a 
jvx>jde,  in  which  the  su]>j)ly  will  be  regulated  bv  the  demand. 
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rulike  the  case  of  coni  iiiitl  sugar  aiul  the  other  necessaries  of 
life,  the  tleinaiul  will  he  the  less  in  ])ro})ortion  to  the  ileticiency 
of  the  su|4)ly.  Therefore,  says  the  Higli  Cluirchinan,  the  state- 
must  su])|»ly  the  (leliciency.  Tiie  false  logic  lies  in  the  conse- 
(|ueut,  which  shouhl  bo,  tlierefore,  religit)n  must  be  aggressive, 
hut  whether  the  aggrt‘ssion  shouhl  be  inaile  by  the  stiite,  or 
j>rivatt‘  ami  |joj)ular  effort,  is  a  (juestion  with  .which  the  syllo¬ 
gism  has  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Macaulay  pours  contempt  on  the 
iiielhciency  of  the  voluntary  jirinciple  in  education  ))y  a  retro¬ 
spect  of  the  last  three  or  four  generations.  He  asks,  in  etfect, 
wliat  viJuntary  education  has  done.  This  appeal  wiis  made  some 
years  ago,  and  surely  we  may  again  api>ly  his  own  argument 
to  the  Established  Church,  which,  after  all,  has  been  the  great 
ubstach‘.  We  might  siiy  that  up  to  tlu?  time  when  Whitetield  and 
Wesley  estaldished  a  qaasl  voluntaryism  in  the  Established 
Churcli,  the  major  part  of  England  was  sunk  in  that  depth  of 
ignorance  and  immorality  which  created  home  missions  and 
similar  arrangements.  The  elforts  of  tlio  state  were  futile  and 
ho|H*less,  and  tlie  religious  teachers  of  the  Established  Church 
througliout  the  rural  districts  were  wliat  }dr.  Conybeare  humor- 
ou.sly  describes  them,  in  his  laie  article  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,’  ‘either  Nhnrods,  tishing-roils,  or  ram-rods.’ 

The  c:ise  of  religion  and  of  education  seemed  thus  far,  as  the 
lawyeis  say,  to  run  on  all  fours ;  ])ut  we  revert  from  these  his¬ 
torical  facts  to  Mr.  Macaulay’s  syllogi.sm.  We  will  ju’ojiound 
another.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  wise  and  good  man  to  ojipose 
the  promulgation  of  error.  The  system  of  religious  teacliing  by 
the  state  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  allow  of  the  propagation  of 
error  of  the  most  essential  kind.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  wise  and  gcjotl  man  to  opposes  the  establishment  of  religion 
by  th<i  state.  Mr.  Macaulay  thinks  that  childnm  of  every  deno- 
niiiiation  should  bo  made  to  know,  through  tlie  ])atronage  of  the 
state,  that  the  Caj)e  of  Good  Jlo})e  is  not  in  Canada.  Rut  of 
what  use  is  this  information,  if  they  an?  to  be  taught  the  doc¬ 
trine  ot  sacramenUd  ellicacy  through  the  services  of  biiptism  and 
conliri nation,  and  of  transubstantiation  in  tlie  catechism  i  If  Mr. 
^lacanlay  e.xcepts  against  this  reasoning,  we  must  revert  to  his 
own  iiiethod  of  syllogism.  If  it  is  the  <hity  of  government  to 
provide  education  for  the  people,  it  is  a  fortiori  their  <luty  to 
provide  education  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Religion 
ts  the  most  important  of  iill  subjects ;  tlua’efore  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  staU*  to  }>rovid(i  religious  instruction  lor  the  people.  ’J’he 
^‘Imissioii  is,  jiractically,  fatid  ;  for  we  have  ])oiK*ry  in  one  diocese, 
religious  Orangeism  in  another,  mild  evangelicism  in  a  third,  and 
Jinytliing-ism  in  ;i  fourth  ;  while  the  leaders  ol  each  of  these 
piirtics  appeal  eoiiHdently,  and  as  we  belicive,  succe.ssfully,  to  the 
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Praycr-l)Ook,  to  wliich  tlioy  have  sworn  in  connnon  a.s  the  pillar 
an<l  LTrouml  ot  their  taith,  tor  the  truth  of  their  motley  aiul  inv- 
roncileahle  <loi;in:ts.  It,  theretore,  Mr.  Maeanlay’s  theory  of  .state 
fMlueation  i.s  to  enihraoe  reli^uous  teaehing,  it  seems  logically  to 
involve  an  error,  whieli  he  liims(*lf,  on  mature  eonsideration, 
would,  we  think,  he  found  to  admit. 

Hut  the  right  honourable  gentleman  screens  lum.self  under 
what  a])p(‘ars  to  us  to  he  a  transparent  fallacy.  He  urges  that, 
evt*n  if  error  is  tauglit,  much  truth  is  taught  with  it,  and  that 
the  one  shouhl  l)e  accepted  for  the  siikij  of  the  other.  We  ditler 
from  him  entin‘ly.  ddiere  is  the  siime  di.stinction  between  igno¬ 
rance' of  rc'ligioustrutli,  and  the  reception  of  religious  error,  which 
exists  h(‘tween  an  indolent  and  a  malignant  tumour  in  tin*  Ixulv. 
Of  tm'ie  religious  ignorance',  it  may  he  .said,  ce)mparatively,  that 
it  eloes  not  ]noduce'  moral  mischief;  while  re*ligious  error  is  a 
meual  ]>oise)n.  The  religious  epiieti.sm  e)f  the  savage  is  not  .so  had 
as  the'  pieuis  a.s.sa.ssination  of  the  Hineloo. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Mr.  Macaiday’s  views  this 
suhje'ct  are  singidarly  crude'.  He  sums  them  up  in  tlu'.st'  words : — 
‘Will  any  Hrote'stant  ele*ny  that  it  is  better  that  the  Iri.sh  .shouhl 
]>e‘  Homan  (\atholics  than  they  should  liveanelelie  like  the*  beasts 
of  the  tield  {*  Hut  he*re  we  mu.st  venture  to  arrest  him  with  the 
(pu'.stions,  ‘  Is  there  no  alte*rnative  ?  Are  the  Irish  mis.sions  nu  re 
mdlitie's,  and  were  thev  suitably  stimulate'd  and  ene'ouraged 
through  the  ah.se‘ne*e  e)f  a  repre'ssive  legislation,  might  they  not, 
by  ge'utle'nc'.s.s,  canelour,  anel  the  force  of  truth,  produce  those 
rc.sidts  which  missionaiy  etl’orts  have  ])re)eluced,  and  are  I'Xteu- 
sively  producing,  em  the  most  uncivilize'd  of  mankind  ?  Are  tlu^ 
Iri.sh  a  lower  specie\s  than  the*  New  Zealanders?  If  tht'  force  ot 
a  pure  ri'ligion  can  tell  upon  cannihali.sm  and  the  suttee,  wt*  do 
not  despair  t>f  its  success  in  C’onnaught  and  Munster. 

Hut  he  add.s,  ‘  I  wish  Chri.stianity  to  have  a  great  intluence  (»u 
the  ]>casiintrv  of  Ireland.  1  .see  no  pnd)al)ility  that  ( ’hristiaiiity 
will  have  that  intluence,  except  in  one  form.  That  form  I 
sider  as  very  corrupt.  Nevertheles.s,  the  gooil  seems  to  me 
greatly  to  ]>redominate  over  the  evil  ;  and,  therefoit',  being 
unable  to  get  the  good  alone,  I  am  content  to  hike  the  good  and 
t'vil  together.’ 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  .same  argument  would  apply 
to  Mahommeihinism.  ’Jdiat  recognises  the  unity  ainl  righteoii.s 
government  ot  (lod,  and  the  responsibility  and  immortality  ot 
man  ;  and  tht'  Koran  is  not  wanting  in  tho.se  moral  prece]>ts 
which,  likt'  the  leavt's  of  the  tree  of  life,  even  where  tla*  truit  is 
absent,  are  still  tor  tlu'  lu'aling  of  the  nations.  Hut  the  (juesticn 
is,  ;is  Mr.  Macaulay’s  hygical  mind  will  perceive  on  a  nmmonts 
rt'tlection,  whether  the  errors  of  Catholicism  are  not  radically  and 
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cssciitiallv  iiijunoiis?  Whetlier  tlie  doctrines  of  sacramental 
crticacv,  of  works  of  sii})erero^^ation,  of  indulgence,  and  absolution 
are  not  vitally  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion  {  And  whether 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  j)raciice  of  auricular  confession, 
and  the  powers  and  social  inllnencti  of  the  j)rit.‘sthood,  are  not 
inimical  to  public  morality?  Let  those  who  hold  these  tenets, 
and  who  observe  these  ]>ractices,  hold  and  jnactise  them  by  a 
right  independent  even  of  toleration  itself;  bnt  surely  those  who 
regard  both  the  principles  and  the  ])ractice  as  destructive  of  tho 
souls  of  men  should  not  be  bound  by  law  to  })roniote  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 


Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  distrust  of  the  voluntary  j)rinciple,  is 
im]H‘rtect  in  his  information,  and,  in  his  s[)irit,  behind  the  times. 
‘The  piTson,’  he  says,  ‘about  whom  1  am  uneasy  is  the  working 
man  ;  the  man  who  would  find  it  difiicnlt  to  ])ay  even  live  shil- 
linsrs  or  ten  shillings  a-vear  out  of  his  small  earnings  for  tho 
ministrations  of  religion.  What  is  to  become  of  him  under  the 
voluntary  system  ?  Is  he  to  go  without  religious  instruction 
altogether  ?  That  we  should  all  think  a  great  evil  to  himself,  and 
a  gn*at  evil  to  society.’  We  confess  that  we  are  surprised  to 
hear  such  language  from  a  man  so  deejdy  ac(piainted  with  the 
social  and  religious  history  of  this  country.  We  wonhl  recall  his 
attention  to  a  period  within  the  recollection  of  many  who  read 
these  j)ages,  when  the  great  body  of  the  ]>rovincial  clergy  of  Kng- 
land  were  utterly  perfunctory  and  stagnant.  What  but  tin*  volun¬ 


tary  principle  troubled  these  waters?  What  but  that  princijde 
covere«l  the  land  with  Sunday  and  Jlritish  and  Foreign  schools  ? 
What  (H'iginated  Home  Missions  throughout  tlui  rural  districts  of 
Kii'^laiiiU  Wliat  organized  tlie  HiMo  and  tlie  'IVact  Societies  ? 
Wliat  sent  the  men,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  with 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  from  («reenland  to  the  (\‘ipe,  and  from 
Filina  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  establish  tin*  nuclei  of  a  ]iure  religion 
and  a  ]irogressive  civilization  ?  What  has  translated  tln^  Scrip¬ 


tures  into  unnumbered  dialects?  What  has  made  the  negro 
slave  a  Cdiristian  who  can  ev(‘n  afford  to  disjiense  with  the 
s^Tviccs  of  a  bishop?  What  bnt  that  very  viduntary  principle 
whose  efficacy  Mr.  Macaulay  distrusts? 

Lid  our  space  allow  it,  we  should  pursue  a  similar  investigation 
into  Mr.  Macaulay’s  views  of  imrliainentary  reform ;  and  in  doing 
•^o  we  think  we  might  successfully  exjiose  tlie  two  ilefectswe  have 
already  indicated,  namely,  the  ovmdiarging  of  his  case  as  an 
oratijr,  and  an  unjustiiiable  distrust  of  the  peo]de.  His  ajiproba- 
tion  of  the  ballot  is  indeed  an  apparent  exc(*])tion;  but  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  this  can  consist  witli  a  deep  distrust  either  of  the 
IX'litical  sagacity,  or  of  the  right  minde<lne.ss  of  the  great  body 
of  the  peo[de.  The  ballot  ajipears  to  us  to  involve  in  all  fairness 
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n  ver\’  wide  re])rosentation.  The  unrepro.«<ented  naturally  toel 
their  condition  as  a  hardship;  hut  if,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are 
to  l)c  ii^norant  of  the  course  taken  hy  those  who,  under  a  false 
theory,  are  re^anltnl  as  their  re])resentatiyes  at  the  poll,  they 
sink  to  the  h‘vel  of  mere  serfs  of  the  soil. 

Of  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Macaulay  it  is  dilhcult  to  speak  in  too 
high  tenns,  while  a  discriminating  criticism,  if  it  assumes  the 
form  of  comparison,  must  necessarily  awaken  in  the  mind  of  tlu* 
reader  a  consciousness  of  various  and  oyen  striking  points 
ditlerence.  Still,  if  we  were  to  institute  such  a  compari.son,  wo 
should  mention,  without  hesitation,  the  name  of  ]ilr.  Burko. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  conscious  and  independent  ])ower  has,  doubtless, 
withh(‘ld  him  from  adopting  any,  even  the  grt^ate.st  of  orators,  as 
his  model ;  hut  wear(‘  greatly  mistaken  if  he  has  not  studied  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Burke  in  an  attitude  of  unconscious  imitation. 
We  find  in  the  volumes  heforc  us  ])assages  which,  to  one  who  is 
acquainti‘d  with  the  gait  of  Burke’s  oratory,  will  not  fail  t»»  suggest 
recollections  of  that  womlerful  man.  Take,  for  example,  a  passage 
in  his  speech  on  the  government  of  India,  and  we  think  it  might 
he  mistaken  for  Burke: — 


‘  The  clleet  of  that  admission  would  Ik*  to  raise  a  hundred  (|U(‘stions, 
t(>  produce  a  hundretl  eontests  between  the  council  and  the  judicature, 
'fhe  government  would  be  ]>araly7.ed  at  the  juvcise  moment  at  which  all 
its  energy  wouhl  he  re<|uired.  While  the  two  (‘ijual  jiowers  were  acting 
in  opp«)site  directions,  the  whole  machine  of  the  state  would  .stand 
still,  'fin*  Kun>]>eans  would  be  uncontrolled;  the  natives  wouhl  1h* 
nn]>n)tected.  The  conse<|uences  I  will  not  pretend  to  Ibivsee.  Kverv- 
thing  beyond  is  darkness  and  confusion.’ 

The  peroration  of  the  same  speech  may  not  only  he  mhluciMl 
as  a  similar  instance,  hut  also  deserves  to  he  cite  d  as  a  s]»eciinon 
ot  Macaulay’s  condensed  ami  yet  im}>ressive  eloquence  : — 


‘The  destinii's  of  our  Indian  em])ire  are  coven'd  with  thick  darkmss. 
It  is  «lllVicult  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  fate  reserved  for  a  .*4tatc 
which  resembles  no  other  in  Instorv,  and  which  forms  by  itself  a  .sej)a- 
rate  class  of  ^Hditical  ]dienomena.  The  laws  which  regulate  its  growth 
and  its  decay  are  still  unknown  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the  public 
mind  of  India  may  ex])and  under  our  .'iy.stem  till  it  has  outgrown  that 
system  ;  that  by  giHul  government  we  may  educate  our  .subjects  into  a 
capacity  for  better  government ;  that  having  become  instructed  in 
Kuro])ean  knowledgt*,  they  may,  in  some  future  age,  demand  Kuropt'an 
institutions.  Whether  such  a  dav  will  ever  come  I  know  not.  Ihit 


never  will  1  atti'inpt  to  avert  or  to  retard  it.  Whenever  it  conics  it 
will  K'  the  proudest  day  in  Knglish  liistorv.  d  o  have  found  a  grc.at 
]>co]>le  sunk  in  the  lowest  dej»ths  of  slaverv*  and  superstiti(>n,  to  have 
so  ndedthem  as  to  make  them  desirous  andcayiable  of  all  the  ])rivil egos 
of  citizens,  would  indeed  be  a  title  to  glorv  all  our  own.  The  sceptn* 
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iiiav  away  from  us.  I'uibresecn  accidents  may  derange  our  most 
l»roVound  schemes  of  policy.  Victory  may  be  inconstant  to  our  arms. 
Hut  there  arc  triumphs  wliich  arc  followinl  by  no  reverse.  Tliero  is  an 
»Mni)iiv  exempt  from  all  natural  causes  of  decay.  Those  triumphs  are 
the  I'aeitie  triumphs  of  reason  over  barbarism  ;  that  empire  is  the 
iiujHTlshahle  empire  of  our  arts  and  our  morals,  our  literature  and  our 
laws.’ — p.  lt)d. 

Mr.  Macaulay’s  style  .appears  to  us  to  roaoli  ai>  nearly  iis  pos¬ 
sible  the  ideal  of  perfection.  As  bis  thoughts  soliclify  into 
language,  they  seem  to  crystallize ;  and  bis  sentences,  sharp  and 
detined  with  geometrical  accuracy,  are  iridescent  with  all  the  hues 
that  am  charm  the  taste.  His  style  has  all  the  distinctness  and  all 
the  w'oight  of  Jlentham  and  Johnson  without  the  tortuosity  of 
the  one  or  the  Latinization  of  the  other.  While  it  avoids  the  blunt 
»Saxon  of  Cobbett  and  the  unnaturalized  (lerman  of  Carlyle,  it 
ctpially avoids  the  oppo.site  fault  of  tame  and  etVeminate  insipidity. 
It  imports,  without  pedantry,  all  the  riches  and  delicacif's  derived 
from  ancient  and  modern  literature  into  an  essentially  English 
composition.  He  uses  our  language  as  a  masters  hand  plays 
upon  an  organ ; — sounding  its  d(‘pths,  reaching  its  utmost  varieties, 
anil  exhibiting  it  to  the  world  as  that  great  medium  of  discourse 
which  deserves,  as  it  bids  fair,  to  be  the  adopted  language  of  the 
civilized  world. 

bet  but  Mr.  ^Macaulay  in  his  political  career,  place  an  un¬ 
wavering  faith  in  truth,  and  a  generous  confidence  in  his  country¬ 
men,  and  he  will  add  to  the  greatest  of  literary  reputations  that 
wnxith  of  ])opular  homage,  wdiich  the  greatest  men  of  all  ages 
have  made  it  their  highest  object  to  solicit,  and  which  w  ill  crown 
his  memory  with  an  imperishable  fame. 


Art.  V. —  Jlisiorical  Parallel.  l>yA.  Malkin,  A.M.  New  Edition. 

Three  Volumes.  Cox  and  (’o.  1853. 

Thkre  is  a  singular  interest  in  the  study  of  Italian  history.  In 
it  we  observe  more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other,  the  action 
of  those  laws  through  the  operation  of  which  communities  rise, 
reach  tlie  acme  of  their  prosperity,  and  fall  into  decay.  We 
]>orceive  how  the  accidents  of  nature  atlect  the  character  and  the 
<le,dgns  of  man;  how  the  same  country  may,  at  difierent  times, 
become  the  o|)prol)rinm  and  tlie  glory  of  civilization,  the  pride 
and  the  sliame  of  the  'world.  We  learn  bow'  a  nation,  with  a 
niighty  genius,  may  make  its  liberty  complete,  and  the  works  of 
Its  art  sublime,  and  then,  feeling  the  enervation  of  satiety. 
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«  xc‘haii<;e  its  lVt.*e<loni  lor  o|)])res.si(ni,  its  native  laws  for  torei^n 
nile.its  indiistrvfor  iiuloleiice,  its  ancient  liajjpiness  and  sj»lenduur 
for  servitude,  iniserv.  and  ruin,  which  leave  for  the  future  an 
iiduuitance  unavailing  sorrow. 

I’litj  characteristics  of  Italian  liistorv,  )>hiloso|»liicallv  drawn 
wouM  form  a  simple  explanation  of  that  history  itself.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  them  appears  to  1h‘  an  invariahlo  tlisposition  in 
th<i  ])eoph*  to  sock  for  friends  in  tlieir  councils,  leaders  in  tlieir 
armies,  nuMlels  for  tlu'ir  art,  and  i‘ven  kin<;s  for  their  thrones, 
]K*yond  their  own  fnmtier.  They  are  oj>pressed  hy  alien  tvran- 
ni»-s; — their  very  ]>atriotism  looks  fm*  an  all3\  Aj^ain,  since  the 
(Jothic  invasion,  they  have  been  nunarkahle  less  for  intellect  tlwin 
tor  imai^ination.  ddu'v  have  suffered  emulation  to  rankle  into 
jealousy  in  the  rivalry  of  their  numerous  states.  Tlnw  have 
alh»w(‘il  families  to  l)etray  them  through  their  gratitud(‘.  They 
liave,  in  their  assiduous  culture  of  the  refining  graces  of  societv, 
forgotten  th(‘  cohha  and  sttuner  science,  which  not  only  secures 
the  possession  hut  teaches  the  value  of  political  liherty.  Tlo'sc 
i<l(‘as  are  jusiilied  when  we  retlect  on  tlie  nunantic  hut  mourn¬ 
ful  history  to  which  they  rc'fer. 

Kven  in  anticpiity,  tlu*  possessors  of  that  celehrati'd  jnuiinsula 
refused  to  trust  tlieir  (»wn  power,  hut  looked  hack  for  an  arelic- 
typt‘  to  the  soil  whence  their  richest  settlers  sjirung.  The  tecling 
was  common,  n(>t  only  to  Thurian  and  Syhariti*,  hut  to  the  ]m>s- 
terity  of  tlu*  Alhan  race — the  forgotten  founders  of  Itome.  The 
genius  of  Italy  ilerived  its  vitality  from  the  genius  of  ( 1  recce, 
hirst,  on  its  lower  shores,  (Inrian  art  was  introduci*d  hy  colonists 
who  wtua'  addicteil  less  to  scidpture  in  marhles  and  metals,  than 
to  an‘hitecturt‘  and  the  mouhling  and  ]K‘ncilling  of  those  festal 
or  funereal  urns  which  remain  the  types  of  grace  and  taste  to  all 
tlu‘  world.  The  r(‘lics  of  this  age,  so  proliticof  Ix^aiity,  are  I’uuiul 
ehielly  in  C  ampania,  laicania,  and  Apulia.  Tlien  there  was  a 
chain  of  natimis,  I'xtemling  through  tlio  interior,  who,  hy  their 
own  activity,  naturali/A‘d  the  art  which  had  hemi  transplanted 
among  them.  It  was  they  who  h*ft,  for  the  delight  ot  all 
time,  those  Ktruscan  marvels — terra-cotta  reliev(»s  ainl  vases 
— which  give  to  Ktruria  its  renown,  and  derive  from  it  their 
name.  Hut  the  architectural  ami  jdastic  trophit‘s  of  Italy  an‘ 
<*hieHy  owing  to  the  hold  and  powerful  genius  with  which  the 
Romans  approjiriatinl  the  art  of  CJreece,  and  made  it  suhonliuate 
to  their  own.  Themselves  the  least  creative  of  naticuis,  they  t«K3k 
from  the  most  creativt*  their  example  and  their  insjiiratiiui.  hat 
they  imitated  trom  othiTs  seemed  new  when  freshly-mouhled  in 
their  hands:  for  while  they  co])iod  to  jierfection,  they  impressed 
a  piH.‘uliar  character  on  all,  and  thus  a  I^atin  order  was  added  to 
the  ancient  typis  of  Assyria,  Kgypt,  and  Attica.  Thus  was  }>ro- 
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(liicoil  that  wealth  of  temples,  palaces,  statues,  ami  urns,  which 
matle  Italy  the  museum  of  the  world  and  Home  the  museum  of 
Italy.  A  commercial  and  a  compuM-ing  ])eo])le,  they  expended 
(HI  a  retined  mai^nitieence  the  treasurt‘S  ac([uired  hy  their  arms 
and  their  industry. 

Lonjx,  indeed,  after  the  Romans  had  ceased  to  emhellish  their 
city  witli  columns,  porticoes,  and  ])r(»pylea,  with  arches,  lountains, 
and  statues,  they  continued  to  collect  the  anti(]ue  relics  of  art 
whereycr  they  remained  amid  the  desolation  of  Europe.  This 
pr<K.'ess  ceasi‘(l  with  the  (ddiyion  of  h‘tters,  hut  was  renewed  on 
their  r(‘viyal,  when  the  name  of  ‘  Homan'  had  passed  out  of  use, 
and  only  that  of  ‘Italian' was  familiar.  The  ruins  of  literature 
and  art  were  uathered  from  all  ]>arts  of  the  world,  and  stored  u]) 
in  Italy  to  he  (hd’ended  from  the  yiolence  which  (‘y(‘rywhere  else 
threatened  them.  The  hand  of  the  sculptor,  the  architect,  and 
the  painter  was  unknown  among  the  otlnu'  nations.  We  are 
referred,  indeed,  in  contradiction  of  this,  to  the  gorgeous  palacvs 
and  inausoh\*i  of  the  Moguls  in  India,  and  to  the  mostpies  and 
halls  of  the  .Moors  in  Spain.  We  are  remin<h‘d  that  Agra  was 
then  emhellished  hy  the  marhh*  glories  of  the  Taj-Mahal,  and 
that  Seyille  was  adorned  hy  the  painted  roofs  and  fn*tted  arches 
of  the  Alcazjir  and  the  (lolden  Tower.  Rut  the  st‘])ulchn^s  of  tln^ 
East,  notwitiistanding  their  rich  Moivsco  style,  wau’c  huilt  hy 
Italian  artists,  and  the  trium]>hal  monuments  of  the  Mohammedan 
dynasty  in  Andalusia  are  traced  to  Italian  designs,  eyen  when 
the  archit(‘cts  themselyes  w^Te  not  of  that  nation.  Nothing  of 
the  contrary  is  to  he  infern  d  from  the  characteristics  of  those 
stnictnn's.  for  men  were  horn  in  Italy  to  give  ])ermanenc♦^  to  the 
h(‘antiful  in  eyiTy  sha])e.  In  one  city  the  deep  warm  oriel,  the 
heavy  groin,  the  fresco,  and  the  imposing  Hcmhrandt  shadt*, 
represent  the  genius  of  the  (lothic  race;  and  near  it,  with  aerial 
syinnn‘try,  arises  the  milk-white  marhle  cath(*dralof  Milan,  ev'ery 
capital  and  shaft  appearing  to  hang  like  .a  v  ision  in  the  air.  The 
toinhs  of  the  Scaligers — spiry,  freTt(*d,  rich  witli  decoration,  were 
created  hy  hands  which  threw  arclies,  delicate  as  snow,  and  light 
as  the  rainbow,  from  pillar  to  ])illar  of  more  than  Ionian  grac(*. 

liy  Italy  hecame  imperial  in  the  arts  cannot  he  explained 
V'lthout  confessing  a  superior  genius  in  the  people.  It  appears 
as  false  to  su])pose  that  grt*at  painters  were  created  solely  hecause 
they  were  called  for,  as  to  imagine  that  the  Athenians  derived 
their  excellence  in  sculpture  from  the  facilities  for  studying  the 
human  torm,  afforded  hy  the  runners  and  wrestlers  at  the 
Rlympic  games.  The  works  of  Titian  are  more  applauded  now 
than  vvlien  Titian  lived,  just  as  Milton's  poetry  and  Cervantes* 
romance  were  freely  acknowledged  long  after  the  poet  and  the 
novelist  were  in  the  tomh.  There  are  women  in  the  south,  too, 
— VOL  vn.  G  o 
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as  brantifiil  as  any  that  RaftWlle  painted:  hut  is  it  hocaiiso 
national  taste  luis  that  no  art  can  now  rival  the  ‘  Marriatro 

of  tlie  Virgin?’  Then*  are  the  types  of  A])ollo  in  (Iroeeo;  hm 
there  is  no  IMndias.  There  are  t(‘ars  on  wee])ers’  clieeks,  hut  no 
more  mournful  Niolu*.  Tlnae  are  daily  the  blushes  of  the  dawn, 
hut  no  new  (iuido's  Aurora; — ])eaches  in  Cos,  hut  no  A])elles.  Jt 
was  the  pfenius  of  the  })eople,  their  as])irin<>[  character,  their  lofty 
and  luminous  iina<j:i nation,  their  knowlcd.c^e  of  the  heautiful,  and 
their  ambition  to  be  i^reat,  that  made  them  at  onc(‘  superb  in 
their  wmks,  and  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  A  republican 
spirit,  which  is  synonymous  witli  virtue,  elevated  them  nut  more 
above  the  poor  borderin<;  mountaineers,  than  above  the  perfumed 
slaves  of  l\*rsia,  with  a  Nvider  dominion,  and  more  abundant  riches 
than  their  own. 

lln]ia]ipily,  thtw  wore  too  prosperous.  They  turned  jj;iddv  at 
the  heij^hts  from  which  they  looke<l  down  on  an  inferior  world. 
Their  (‘ommercc*  was  spread  over  every  known  ocean;  their  art 
embellislu'd  every  city,  every  shrine,  and  every  sacred  Ljrove, 
from  the  'ryrrhene  to  the  Adriatic  S('jl  They  fostered  tlie  allure¬ 
ments  of  ])cace  louD^  after  they  had  ceased  to  triumph  in  the  fame 
of  war,  and  increasing  in  hixur}'as  they  increased  in  wt'alth  they 
siink  at  length  into  so  voluptuous  a  languor,  that  the  republic 
which  f’orinth  could  not  rival  nor  Carthage  subdue,  was  degraded 
into  an  empire,  and  left  as  the  divi<led  inheritance  of  coutlicting 
factions.  Ne.xt  in  the  mournful  proces.sion  of  its  fate — trisfis  d 
luctxiosa  svcccHsio — it  was  overrun,  now'  by  the  hordes  of  Ihirthia, 
aiul  now  by  a  sw'arm  of  savages,  rushing  like  wolves,  from 
the  morasses  and  the  woods  of  (lerinany. 

The  Italians  had  b(»en  pre-c  ininent  in  valour  in  days  w  hen  Troy 
was  not  a  myth.  They  were  pre-eminent  in  art  in  days  when 
the  marbles  of  were  still  trodden  by  the  worshippers  ot 

Diana.  TIu'v  became  ])re-eminent  in  luxury  in  days  wlum  the 
spic('s  of  the  Hast  first  gave  their  perfume  to  the  festivals  ot  Home, 
and  the  Ih'oces  of  1'hess;dy  were  dyed  in  the  pur]de  c)t  lyre. 
An  Asiatic  etfominacy  stole  over  the  Roman  mind.  Syrian 
slaves  were  imported  to  grace  with  their  In'auty,  and  .sometimes 
to  stain  with  their  blood,  the  table,  the  couch,  and  the  divan.  I  he 
jKHjple,  as  well  jis  their  rulers,  were  gradually  tainted  with  every 
mond  ami  political  vice,  and  the  corruption  of  manners  wji.'^  tol- 
lowed  by  the  corrupt i(»n  of  the  laws.  Chri.stianity  for  awhile 
stayed  tht»  progress  of  decay,  but  W'as  itsedf  obscured  by  an  influ¬ 
ence  which  it  could  not  overpower.  Men  were  too  vile  and 
1  lind  to  know  the'  truth  when  they  saw  it,  or  to  love  it  when 
tln^y  km'w  it.  'Fhe  empire  trembled.  Turk,  Parthian,  and  Persian 
advanced  from  the  K;ist;  Him  and  Vandal  from  the  W  e.st,  and 
Italy  was  Iniricd  out  ot  the  view  of  the  world.  Long  it 
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indeed  before  the  whole  colossus  fell,  hut  in  the  tenth  century 
theSiiniceu  sttuuhiril,  which  hud  tor  ULi^es  heen  hi  i^htenin^  under 
the  risiiiit  sun,  suddenly  llasht‘d  across  the  Adriatic?"  The 
Nornians  led  in  the  Frcuich,  who  were  cursed  as  the  luostsavaLce 
ot  races  until  the  Spaniards  came,  whose  lizard-hke  tyranny  was 
only  less  hase  than  that  ot  the  Lh'rnians.  They  were  slayes 
aruuiing  tlnar  fellows  into  slaytny.  Their  zeal  was  that  of  the 
whip-taught  cur;  their  yigilance  that  of  the  conyict  escort  of  a 
criminal.  And  w  hen  to  this  iliad  of  humiliation  it  was  added 
that  Italians  were  carried  otf  from  their  own  shores,  hy  iMoham- 
medan  pirates,  and  sold  like  the  negroes  of  Africa,  the  miseries 
ot  Italy  weie  complete,  and  she  endured  a  shame,  wdiich  even 
Lepanto  did  not  entirely  redeem. 

Still  she  preseryed  traces  of  the  ancient  ciyilization.  Kno\y- 
leilge  and  retinement  were  neyer  entirely  (pienched.  Cities  were 
huilt,  hocame  ]h)])u1ous,  began  commerce,  and  preseryed  Italy 
from  utter  decay;  hut  amid  them  rose  the  po|)edom,  the 
monarchy  ot  ])riests,  less  hrutal  and  more  intellectual  than  the 
monarchy  ot  kings,  but  worse,  because  its  chains  are  less  yisible, 
andleaye  their  rust  noton  the  limbs,  hut  on  the  mind.  Aroumi 
this  grew  up  the  republics  which  spread  such  a  splendour  over 
the  whole  region.  All  the  modern  monuments  of  Italy  date 
trom  them.  The  paved  highways,  wdiich  lead  even  to  the  little 
villages  on  the  tops  ot  hills,  were  construcU'd  hy  them  in  emula¬ 
tion  ot  the  Roman  roads.  The  jialaces  adorning  tln^  smallest 
wiis  are  relics  ot  their  liberal  magniticence.  Where  repuh- 
ican  institutions  existed  longest,  as  in  Jiucca,  there  the  jiros- 
pcrity  ot  the  ])eople  was  the  last  to  decay,  though  that  state 
wiile  tree  became  too  rich  to  he  secure,  when  jrtl  the  re.st  of 
ta  y  was  enslaved.  Poverly  is  the  best  defence  of  the  weak, 
imlia,  IVru,  the  Moluccas  are  e.xaniples  of  the  truth,  for  their 
opulence  attracted  coiKjuerors,  wdiile  immense  barren  tracts  of  the 
^rth  remain  independent,  protecteil  by  their  aridity,  ddms 
^U(ca  fell,  while  San  Marino,  hap[)y  in  imligem^e,  continued  to 
prmTye  its  liberty,  like  a  s])ark  after  a  tire,  too  insignifK;ant  to 
^  oxtinguislieil.  All  the  republics,  how'ever,  failed  one  by  one 
rom  causes  w  hich  we  may  brietly  consider. 
iAothiiig  but  a  genius  like  tliat  of  the  Jlomans  could  bold 
.^ether  in  a  compact  cohering  mass  the  varied  elements  of 
^  Ian  nationality.  J  hest‘,  by  the  infusion  of  new  races,  luid 
‘Conic  also  iar  more  discordant  than  they  were  in  fornu'r  times. 

It  ^  desigiKid  tor  j)  >litical  division, 

in  a  succession  ot  countries,  with  distin  t  frontiers,  and 

tiir  each  other  by  sea.  Ancient  i'^ruria  was  dis- 

u  ed  into  as  many  states  as  tlie  medimval  'J'uscany.  Its 
p>aiuij  he  amid  circles  of  hills,  like  those  which  enclose  the  ter- 
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ritories  of  l.iicca  and  Pisa;  while  many  eities,  like  Sionna 
Arrezzi,  and  Perugia,  look  troni  immense  eastellatml  eminences 
over  the  ciivnit  of  country  under  their  rule.  Kven  the  |>(»pula- 
tionsanj  ])hysically  distinct.  The  Florentines,  ill-formed  and  of 
low  statun‘,  seem  separated  hy  nature  from  the  tall  athletic  Lnc- 
canese  ami  the  inliahitants  of  Pistoia,  distinguished  hv  the  hi‘ih 
fondiead  and  the  Homan  nose. 


Accordini^ly,  since  the  lii(ht  of  poetry  and  learning,  after  its 
long  t‘clips(%  hegau  to  dawn  over  the  memorials  of  antiipiitv, 
there  have  heen  many  rival  states  on  the  peninstda.  They  have 
been  sometimes  in  league,  often  at  war,  never  long  united, 
always  mutually  jealous,  and  seldom  free  from  the  ilomination  of 
a  foreign  power.  For,  as  each  was  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
itself  against  the  othei*s,  it  usuallv  sued  for  aid  from  a  stram-^i'r — 
an  aid  which  its  wealth  enabled  it  easily  to  ]nirchase.  No  courts 
in  Furope  were  too  ]>roud  to  rc'ceive,  with  secret  or  avow»Ml 
delight,  an  ambassador  from  the  States  of  Fh>i\‘nct\  or  Venice, 
(u*  Milan.  The  poor  countrit^s  were  strong,  and  the  rich  one  was 
weak,  so  that  Italy  became  a  mark  forcompU‘st,  and  was  assailed 
at  onc(,‘  by  the  arms  of  the  Ottmnan  Stdtaii  and  the  intrigues  of 


the  Most  Fhristiau  King.  In  gohl  and  silver,  in  cloths  and  silks, 
in  opulent  cities  and  fertile  ])rovinces,  sin*  overflowed  with 


exubmant  resources,  but  in  patriotism  sin*  was  poor;  and  when 
half  Knropi*  was  her  enemv,  she  faih'd  to  be  the  friend  of  herself. 


It  w'as  \\o{  the  sword  of  Louis  the  Moor  that  reduce«l  her  to 


shame,  but  the  ])olicy  of  that  proficient  intriguer,  Lon  ii/o  the 
Florentiin*.  Ferrara  tin*  tirst,  as  Ravenna  was  tin*  last,  to  ,sur- 
r(*nder  her  libertii‘s,  wroli*  a  ])reamble  to  the  articles  of  Italian 
servitude,  when  d'asso  was  sent  to  humble  her  lunh'r  tin*  g<»lden 
lilit's  of  the  Fn'indi  throne. 

ddie  vintage  of  the  Italian  ]dains  had  attracted  the  pagans  of 
(lormanv.  The  opuh.-nce  of  the  Italian  cities  now'  attracted  the 
i\i  ‘sceinlants  of  that  sylvan  ehivalrv,  which  ditlered  only  in  its 
armorial  symbols  and  its  eti(piette  from  tin*  chivalry  (»f  the 
middle  agt‘s.  Roth  W(‘re  alike  inhuman,  uncivilizi'd,  insolent; 
and  it  the  former  was  more  uncouth,  the  latter  was  more  hypo¬ 
critical.  Roth  were  unsoftened  by  the  spirit,  but  stilted  on  the 
peclantry  of  virtin*.  Roth,  too,  chartere<l  themselves  to  the 
]duinh‘r  <d  the  earth,  and  wherever  their  cu])iditv  turin*d,  there 
w’en*  no  Alps.  Apennines,  or  I'vrenees.  Italv’  was  ])ilcd  with 
ricln*.s.  Ihe  \\  est  was  barbarous,  the  PLast  was  iinlolent,  hut 
both  pourt‘d  tln*ir  treasures  in  her  laj).  Her  ]nu’ts  received  and 
dismisst*d  t!et‘ts  laden  with  the  spoils  t»f  all  the  known  parts  ot 
the  world.  Atrica  sent  its  ivory  and  gold ;  India  its  drugs  and 
gems;  the  Lebanon  its  cedars;  Arabia  its  fragrant  gums,  "ith 
cinnamon  trom  the  farthest  isles  of  Asia;  the  North  its  fleeces, 
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^Tuin,  ainl  tiinbt^r.  Tlie  Crusadia's  tlirew  tribute  into  tlie  cotfors 
of  the  Venetian  and  the  Florentine.  Their  academies  were 
more  learned  than  the  schools  of  Leyden,  their  exchanges 
more  wealthy  than  the  marts  of  Ainsterdani.  Arab  ami 
Persian  students  came  as  scholars  to  Padua,  and  the  city  of 
Livv’s  birth  taught  muezzins  for  the  minarets  of  Mecca,  and 
teachers  of  the  Books  of  Zend.  The  Italians  were  triumphant 
ill  the  fruits  of  their  civilization.  They  jicnetrated  every  s(‘a, 
settled  on  every  coast,  tilled  their  banks  with  the  gold  of  every 
commercial  nation,  bartered  their  manufactures  in  all  the  markets 
of  Europ(‘,  and  disjdayed  in  their  finance  a  science  not  known 
heforc.  Their  hospitality  was  ecpial  to  their  wealth;  and  it 
became  a  ]>roverb,  derive<l  from  a  literal  truth,  that  the  Italians 
built  their  houses  with  wider  door.s,  and  more  ojkui  to  the  streets, 
than  th()se  of  any  other  country  in  Kuro])e. 

And  then  with  all  this  ])ros])erity  arosi'  the  richer  trophies  of 
literature  and  art.  The  revival  of  learning  renewed  the  songs  of 
Italy  in  a  language  that  might  W(‘ll  console  hm*  for  th(‘  loss  of 
the  ancient  tongue.  The  stately  and  sonorous  diction  of  Cicero, 
indeed,  was  among  the  echoi's  of  tho]>ast;  but  Tully  spoke  in 
accents  scarcely  more  classical  than  the  new  dialect  of  Tuscany. 
It  was  Dante  who  gave  to  the  poetry  of  his  beautifnl  land  a 
voice  of  not  less  golden  rhythm  than  was  heard  when  the  Attic 
and  the  Dorian  contended  tor  the  crown  of  elo(|uence  upon  her 
shores.  Ho  vivified,  as  it  were,  a  freshly-created  form.  His  in¬ 
vocation  to  ‘  the  silvery  whiteness  of  that  ttunperate  star'  may  seem 
to  be  a  call  from  its  primal  silence  of  that  melody  which,  flowing 
like  enchantment  from  his  pen,  raised  him  to  no  hojKde.ss  rivalry 
of  the  ancient  muse.  Yet,  like  Tasso,  he  suffered  a  long  martyr¬ 
dom  in  life,  and  only  btdield  his  fame  in  the  zenith  when  he  took 
a  parting  glance  at  the  (‘arth  from  the  a])proacln;s  of  the  tomb. 
It  is  the  ]>ride  (►f  Italian  history  to  relate  how  a  poet  was  exalted 
at  Florence,  and  how  an  orator  was  crowned  at  Koine.  But  from 
the  theatre  and  the  Capitol  we  Umk  to  the  wilderness  whitber 
I^ante  was  icxiled,  to  the  cell  where  Tasso  was  thrown  among 
maniacs,  to  the  dungeon  where  Pellico  was  immured,  to  the 
torture-chamber  where  Calileo  sutfered,  and  to  the  horrid  spot 
where  Ugolino  and  his  sons  were  starve<l. 

In  the  .‘^ame  train  of  ])oets  were  the.  graceful  and  ])assionato 
IVtrarca;  Boccacio,  with  a  styh^  of  (Irecian  sweetness;  ami 
Ario.sto,  whose  modulations,  though  harmonizcMl  to  the  narrative 
of  the  wildest  fable,  plea.se  the  ear  like  music.  It  became  the 
pride  ot  the  Italian  republics  to  foster  art  and  learning.  Orators, 
l^oel.s  historians,  (mnobled  by  their  ])resence  the  halls  of  the 
uierchant-])rinces  of  Venice,  of  Florence,  of  Ferrara,  and  Milan. 
Inst3ad  ot  burying  themsedves,  like  the  barons  of  F^ngland,  in 
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feudal  castles  entrenched  among  mountains,  the  Italian  j^atricians 
Imilt  their  palac(‘s  and  villas  in  the  midst  of  the  ])0|mlation.  The 
opuleiKS}  they  gained  from  the  fat  Lombard  ])lains,  from  the 
silks  of  India,  and  the  silver  and  gold  of  Africa  and  Spain,  uas 
worthily  given  to  employ  the  pencil  of  Michael  Angelo,  to  inspire 
the  songs  of  Ihdci,  to  encourage  the  wit  of  Politian,  and  the 
])oetry  of  I'asso,  which  gave  iu*w  delight  to  ])avirK)n  and  garden, 
to  terrace  and  wood,  to  bay,  and  lake,  and  valley.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  what  a  forest  of  laurels  wjis  not  roapetl  to 
honour  the  poets  who  .sprung  up  around  that  famous  .sea!  Dante, 
and  Petrarca,  and  Ariosto  were  born  and  died  uj)on  its  eoa.st. 
And,  across  the  ]KMiinsula,  Virgil  in  Pausili])o  seeniiHl  through  a 
long  posterity  to  have  sj^oken  w  ith  Tas.so,  who  w'as  nursed  on  the 
Bay  of  Naple.s,  where  the  Sirens  are  fabled  to  have  dwelt. 
Italy,  tlu'refort*,  was  a  festal  region — the  Circe  of  Kurope,  while 
on  one  side,  Istria  and  Dalmatia  lay,  savage  as  a  Tartar  steppe, 
and  on  the  other,  France  and  England  remaine<l,  barbarous  ami 
ini.serable,  without  dignity  in  their  law.s,  without  polish  in  their 
manners,  without  humanity  in  their  social  theories. 

Put,  amid  this  blaze  of  poetry  and  juiinting,  a  false  idea  of 
public  honour  ])revailed,  and  ethi(‘s  w’ere  neglecti'd.  Thrtv  little 
b<M)ks  had  restored  the  learning  and  puritied  tlu*  languages  of 
Kuro]>e.  There  were  not  three  to  revive  its  ]>olity.  In  all  the 
concourse  of  illu.strious  Italian  names  only  Macchiavelli  was  a 
profound  and  generous  .statesman,  and  only  Massiinielh»  was  a 
patriot.  Both  of  them  failetl,  though  the  one  left  his  works  to 
po.sterity,  while  tin'  <>ther  be(|ueathed  nothing  but  a  heroic 
example  and  the  task  of  avenging  his  innocent  bhuxl.  The  gn‘at 
Florentiiu'  politician  .stands  alone — with  Fra  Paolo.  (Juiccianlini, 
and  N’annini  at  a  distance.  The  Medici  and  various  familh'swho 
re.semblcd  tlnun,  tin*  Popes  ainl  their  factimis,  were  (piite  ot 
another  order;  but  through  the  first  the  liberties  ot  Italy  tell, 
and  through  the  second  a  vicarious  tyranny  was  established  in 
many  of  the  smalhu*  .states,  as  that  of  the  Malatesta  in  Piiuini, 
ainl  that  of  the  Manfredi  in  Faenza.  The  Vi.sconti,  whose  hase- 
ne.ss  was  emblematized  bv  the  vipem  in  their  crest,  .si'duced  their 
country  into  servitude,  and  Sforza  betrayed  it  by  treachery  ot 
another  kind.  Ilistorv  agret's  to  reprobate  their  treason,  hut, 
with  a  traditional  pcrviT.seness,  continues  to  ajiplaud  the  Medici 
as  benefactors  of  Italy.  Tiny  the  benefactors  of  Italy!  Florence 
aloin*,  humiliated  and  enslaved,  is  a  siitbcing  memorial  ot  then 
crime.s.  Ibit  turn  from  her  the  p('stilent  man*mma  ot  Sienna. 
That  was  a  beautitul  .salubrious  tract  until  (  V>smo  wastt‘d  it  and 
transtormed  it  into  a  deadly  marsh.  Fever-breCMling  .swani]»s 
oxi.st  in  tin*  ])laces  where  the  rt‘]>ublics  cultivati'd  tirtile  am 
healthy  plains.  The  Roman  territories, from  Ferrara  totluj  Ion- 
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tiue  Mai'slies,  have  hecome  hare  aiul  ])utri(l  since  tiic  stagnation 
ut’  industry  ensuing  on  the  decline  of  frtHHloiu.  Cosmo  dried  up 
the  fertilizing  springs  and  streams  of  his  country  hy  hewing  down 
the  forests  mi  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  lloeky  deserts  now  exist 
where  tlu‘  pastures  in  ancient  times  were  rich  with  riet‘ce,  and 
a  j)0}>ulation  of  hauditti  derives  its  descent  from  shej)herds  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  If,  therefore,  they  are  heiudactors  who 
make  nuai  hapjiy,  the  Medici  and  their  kindred  princes  have 
nothing  to  claim  from  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  Whether  they 
loved  power  for  the  sake  of  money,  or  money  for  tlu^  sake  of 
power,  they  must  he  rememhered  for  what  they  were, — th(‘ sordid 
and  spendihrift  patrons  of  spies. 

It  was  the  error,  if  not  the  crime,  of  the  Italian  ])eople  that 
while  they  lavished  treasures  on  libraries,  ])alaces,  pictures,  and 
statues;  while  they  collected  the  rolls  of  Hebrew  and  Ohaldaic 
literature,  and  the  relies  of  Komanand  Athenian  art,  they  refused 
to  s})are  sulHcient  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
their  country.  When  they  gave  a  helmet  of  silver  for  a  canzone, 
they  withhtdd,  ])erhaps,  the  salary  (d‘  an  ambassador.  Florence 
was  an  example.  It  came  to  be  said,  at  last,  that  the  Italians 
were  tlu*  nuKst  parsimonious  j)eople  in  the  world,  the  Tuscans  the 
most  parsimonious  in  Italy,  the  Florentines  tln^  most  parsimonious 
in  Tuscany.  Wv.  may  partly  account  for  this  ]>y  tln^  absence 
from  among  them  of  an  ethical  and  })olitical  literatim'  from 
which  tin*  maxims  of  public  honour  and  wisdom  might  be  de¬ 
rived.  Since  tin*  usurpation  of  C.-a'Siir  .such  a  literature  had  not 


grown  in  Italy.  It  was  drowned  in  the  Rubicon.  Ciems  and 


jewellery  were  the  taste  of  the  einj>erors,  not  politics  or  philo- 
sophy;  and  Lorenzo  mimicked  the  im[)t*rial  virtuosi,  not  only  by 
his  munificence  to  art,  but  by  wearing  on  his  linger  a  ring  of 
Nero.  ^J’he  genius  of  the  people  w  as  exhausted  in  poetry,  fres(*oes, 
coluiniis,  cameos,  marble  reliefs,  tables  of  jaspt*r,  signets,  enamels, 
and  pictures  sutfusi*d  with  Titian’s  rich  lights,  with  Tintoretto’s 
warmth,  or  with  the  softer  blush  ami  sereiier  beauty  ol  Raf- 
laellcs  maidens  and  ^ladonnas.  Many  as  are  the  poets  in  their 
language,  (’ampanella — unless  Vico  be  added — is  their  only 
famous  philo.so]>her,  and  he  gave  his  pen  almost  entirely  to  ex¬ 
ploring  the  theorie.s  of  Ari.stoth^  and  disputing  the  j)olitics  ol 
Macchiavelli.  (  msuists  aboumled,  but  their  logic  was  jvs  fruitless 
as  that  ot  the  four-and-twenty  fathers  of  F.scolxir.  There  were 
writers  (T‘  <*legant  es.say.s,  too,  but  their  speculations  only  glided 
over  the  surface  and  variety  of  nature.  There  was  a  prophecy, 
then,  in  Petrarca’s  linti — ixyccra  c  mnla  va  fdonojia.  Religion 
was  corru[>ted  by  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  ’J'he  R<.*forniation,  indeed, 
^gan  in  Italy,  where  liberty  of  opinion  existed,  with  public 
lectures  and  discussions,  but  wlien  its  light  sU  uck  the  population 
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of  tho  north,  tlio  south  rolajksotl  into  pojush  <larkn(‘Ss,  and  tlie 
<*h»uds  ^uithm‘<l  ai^ain  in  an  nnl>rokt*n  mass  over  tlie  ]>eninsula. 
\\iu\  the  Cdiristian  doctrine,  freely  1 ‘reached  and  ]»nre,  hoen  fixt*d 
in  the  faith  of  tin*  p<‘0])le,  who  can  doubt  that  the  liberty  and 
the  hap]‘inessof  Italy  wouhl  have  ]>rospered  toj^^ether?  \Vitho\it 
it,  laws,  however  moral,  are  of  no  avail.  The  ]>andects  of  dus- 
tinian  were  .sacred  in  the  archives  of  Pisii,  l>ut  Ugoliiuj  was 
starved  there,  nevertheles.s. 

The  Italian.s,  even  when  they  were  statesimm,  relied  too  much 
upon  political  subtleties  and  too  litthi  mi  the  solid  materials  of 
}»ower.  Jhit,  more  than  all,  their  ]>uhlic  spirit  was  vicious.  They 
Wi-re  too  deeply  absorhe«l  in  domestic  emulation.  They  stru^^'^ded 
t<»  rival  each  otln*r  instea<l  of  unitini^  to  maki*  Italy  the  rival  (tf 
the  worhl.  Thus  their  country  became  a  prey  to  usurpias  who 
<‘nriched  themsidves,  and  inhaliiting  ]»alaces  which  only  Italians 
could  build,  adorned  them  with  works  of  a  beautv  whicli  only 
Itiilians  could  conceivt*.  Any  Spaniard  mii^ht  be  Kiinjj  of  Naple.s, 
but  only  a  native  of  its  soil  couhl  ]dan  the  villas  and  gardens 
along  its  bay.  Any  (ierman  might  shake  a  sce])trt‘  ovm*  Venice, 
but  indy  Venetians  could  rear  .so  delightful  a  city  and  till  it  with 
the  music  and  beauty  which  gave  it  such  a  festal  fame.  All  the 
consolation  we  enjoy,  therofon*,  is  in  knowing  the  immortality  of 
genius; — that,  while  (Jiudtf  and  Clhibelline  are  blotted  out  of 
nnunory,  the  songs  of  the  poets  will  tamtiitue  to  Ik*  .sung  annmg 
tin*  ‘blue  lilies  and  purple  vintage’  of  Tuscany;  the  ])ainter’s 
tints  ti>  flush  with  glory  the  walls  of  the  Vatican;  the  sculpturtd 
shaft  and  plinth  to  shine  like  snow'  on  Tsola  Jlella,  and  tin*  urns 
of  an  ancient  race  to  adorn  tin*  villas  of  Ktruria.  The  camp-tircs 
of  the  French  may  burn  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  fifty  Au.striaii 
cannon  be  ])ointed  at  Saint  Mark’s,  but  neither  ‘  flame  nor  sword, 
f.»r  (iaul  or  (h»th,’ can  blot  out  tjie  beauty  of  Dante’s  epic,  or 
exile  from  our  memories  the  lyrical  eloquence  of  Tas.so.  Kveii 
those  kindrt‘d  barbarism.s,  indeed,  liave  some  pride  in  the  art  of 
tlie  country  they  op])res.s,  and  some  jioetical  re.^j‘ect  for  its  tra¬ 
ditions.  They  will  cut  men  and  women  to  piec<‘s,  Init  they  ]‘ro- 
tect  the  cyprt*ss  of  Sana,  wdiere  Hannibal  fought  his  first  battle. 
They  will  hang  fifty  jieasants  in  a  day  above  the  ashes  of  their 
household  gods,  but  they  suffer  no  axe  to  touch  that  oldest 
]»atriarch  of  the  earth,  the  linden  of  Odeschalchi. 

riu*  pe<»ple  taih*d  to  preserve  their  laml  sacred  fnun  the  foot  of 
a  stranger,  d  he  rivalry  of  Venice  and  Florence,  of  (lenoa  and 
Naph‘.s,  of  Ferrara  and  Milan,  became  .such  that  Italians  hate<l 
Italians  more  than  they  f(‘arod  the  Spaniard  or  the  Swis.s. 
Therefore,  tlmugh  hiring  their  own  swonls  from  .statt*  and  state, 
they  }Kiid  mercenaries  to  defend  their  freedom,  and  thes<*  mer- 
ceuiiries,  coming  as  servants,  remained  as  masters.  Even  when 
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tlie  blood  of  Savoy  cried  out  to  ‘aveui^e  her  slaiiij^litered  saints/ 
it  was  not  to  Sardinian  or  Savoyard,  to  Italian  or  Tyrolese,  but  to 
aliens,  tlioin^h  luniest  aliens — Cromwell  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Knirli.di  revolution.  So  utterly  was  ])atriotism  ^one  from  ey»*ry 
creature  of  the  soil,  that,  as  a  witty  writer  said,  the  yery  doi^s  in 
Koine  acquired  a  mangy,  dull,  and  j>('rtidu)us  look.  Tliere  was 
nothing  to  redeem  this  shame.  In  ancient  Italy  her  worst  days 
prtKluced  her  mo.st  illustrious  men — from  Sci|)io  to  Caesar;  hut 
even  the  Carbonari  were  inferior,  and  now,  if  Mazzini  he  t‘x- 
cejjted,  the  p(*o|)le  all  lie  on  the  same  blank  and  ]>arren  level. 

The  histiUT  of  that  country  is  a  lesson  on  the  value  of  jieace. 
Peace  is  a  hh‘ssing  of  incalcula)>le  worth  ;  ])ut  then'  an?  things 
more  dear  than  peace,  and  things  more  terrible  than  war.  The 
turhidenct'  of  the  republics  was  far  more  happy,  nnuv  rich,  more 
civilized  than  that  reptile  stupor  which  the  igm)rant  admire  be¬ 
cause  it  resembles  trampiillity.  Jletter  to  hear  the  cry  of  factions 
in  lk»logna  than  tin*  howl  of  dogs  about  its  desmted  dwadlings. 
better  that  the  streets  td  Ferrara  should  be  trampled,  as  once 
thev  won*  bv  armed  men,  than  that  tln*v  shoidd  In*,  as  now  they 
are,  overgrown  by  grass.  As  it  was,  the  bourbons  spoih'd  what 
Cioth  and  Vandal  sj>ared,  and  what  e.sca[>ed  the  bourb<ms,  the 
Austrians  were  industrious  to  destroy.  Foreign  batteri(‘S 
thnaten  the  churches  of  Venice*,  and  tyranny  overcloinls  the 
MTone  and  sedemn  lu'auty  of  the  street  of  ])alaces  in  (Jenoa.  The 
poopU*  of  the*  l^impagna  now  live  in  sipialid  huts  covered  with 
raw  hides  among  the  epiarries,  whence,  in  hapjuc'r  ages,  they  dug 
marhh*  t(u*  their  mansions  and  the*ir  villas.  What  else  was  to  be 
hopod  when  at  the  C^^ngr(iss  of  Vit'una,  which  settled  the  athiirs 
ot  Kurope*,  there  was  not  om*  Italian  to  jdace  on  the  trt‘aty  the 
^'al  ot  one  free  Italian  stated  Now,  tlu'refore,  the  wlude  region 
IS  mis(*rabh‘,  ami  if  it  .still  be  gay,  its  gaiety  is  like  a  masquerade 
in  a  ruin. 

It  has  be(‘n  said  that  the  configuration,  the  climate,  and  the 
other  natural  characteri.stics  of  the  ]>enins\da  render  its  (‘njoy- 
nient  ot  freedom  inqiossible.  That  they  increase  the  difhculty 
wo  have  admitted,  but  that  they  create  an  insuperabh?  bar  can¬ 
not  he  true,  because  it  once  enj<wed  that  freedom.  There  may 
ho  mure  truth  in  Rousseau’s  remark,  that,  once  lost,  it  can  never 
ho  regaimsl.  Rut  that  the  climate  may  have  affecti'd  the  deve- 
Inpinent  ot  the  ]K*ople’s  genius  is  ]>robable.  According  to  one 
theory,  there  never  w'as  a  poet  in  all  the  jdain  ami  city  of  Rabylon, 
‘Uid  none  native  to  Fg\q)t,  beeau.se  those?  are  hot  and  h?vel 
tnuntrie.s.  There  never  was  one  on  the  fruitful  banks  ot  the 
istula,  becau.sf*  they  were  flat  and  c(^)ld,  nor  among  the  dwellers 
tiongthe  ifanulu',  though  Ovid  himself  taugdit  them  an  indi- 
i?onous  Song.  IWtry  was  scarcely  ever  found  among  the 
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iuhabitantiof  plains,  but  ainon^^  the  mountaia>of  Ju<lea  it  spn^ng 
up  as  amoiur  th^.*  oliveas  aii<i  thyme  ot  Attica,  and  on  the  slopes 
of  Arjfua  and  Fie.s<jlt*.  The  rich  fields  of  Lombardy,  thou;;h  they 
have  Ijeen  the  praise  of  many  minsirels,  have  hail  none  of  their 
own.  Boccaciu  sanir.  Hrst  on  the  Apennines  and  then  on 
Vesuvius,  but  never  was  one  note  of  o<ie  or  lyric  heard  in  iili  the 
vale  of  Caf)Ua 

We  leave  this  interestini^  idea,  with  its  ijii^enious  illiLstration, 
for  future  in(|uir\’ ;  but  we  intnxluced  it  liere  that  our  last  s{)ecu- 
lation  on  Italy  may  not  touch  on  the  servitude  which  is  her 
slianie,  but  on  the  poetry'  wliicli  is  her  glory. 


Art.  VI. —  Ticonthrofja  ;  Oi\  the  lilack  Kagle.  iJy  it.  I*.  11.  .Jumes. 

S'cond  Kdition.  Thn-e  Vob.  ^vo.  London:  T.  C.  Xewbv.  IsoL 

Mil  Jam»>’s  fertility  of  invention  and  his  uiiwearied  in  Justly 
have  not  failed  him  in  his  honourable  exile.  (Jn  tlie  contrary, 
.since  hia  consulate  in  America  carried  him  to  m^w  scenes,  he  has 
promptly  availed  himself  of  tliem  to  construct  an  American 
story  which  equals  his  lx-.>t  works  in  originality  and  spirit. 
Imlian  tale.>  by  American  writers  are  common.  Fenimore 
Ci.»oj>er’s  have  deservedly  high  celebrity;  but  their  subject.'  date 
only  in  the  f>*'riixl  of  American  independence,  as  wa>  becuiiuDg 
his  thoroughly  republican  spirit.  (Jther.s  such  a^the  philosophical 
MLss  Llr».‘eii,  in  her  Indian  }><jem,  ‘  Xanuntenoo,’  resort  to  the 
more  ancient  da  vs  of  Amencan  di.scoverv  and  settlement  for  iheir 
interest. 

Mr.  Jame.s,  an  Englishman,  prefers  a  colonial  .>tory,  ruuiiing 
parallel  to  his  real  memoir  of  die  *  American  lady’  of  Mrs,  (  Iram,  et 
Laggan,  which  preceded  the  revolutionary  excitements  ot  l<<b, 
when  England  was  engaged  in  contests  with  the  French  in  Caiun^la 
and  liad  iiiijiortant  relations  of  war,  and  peace,  and  trade  with 
the  Indian  tribes  within  and  beyond  our  borders,  dhe  iiiaiii 
interest  ot  his  work  turns  U|>on  the  fortunes  of  the  tainily'  ot  au 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  Pn  vo.st,  settled  in  the  back\v*HKls  ot 
\oik  with  his  .MJii  and  ilaughter.  Their  kindlv  ipialities  liad^ 
Won  the  olos*j  triendship  of  an  Indian  chief,  the  Lkwk  Eigle  ot 
the  trilR*,  whose  only  child,  Cidled  in  Indian  phrase^  the  BlossiHiR 
Wcame  attaclied  to  the  Engli.sh  scUtler’s  son.  That  attiichnient 
was  mutual ;  and  it  aggravates  the  terrible  incident  that  hpt 
excites  the  reader’s  sympathy.  An  Indian,  whilst  on  the  point 
ol  Committing  an  outrageous  act  of  vengeance,  was  put  to  dcaUi 


't.'.  '  ^ 
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by  iiitendeiJ  victim,  an  Americuu  settler,  ilesi^nated  Wood¬ 
chuck,  at  the  uioiiient  casually  the  coni|);iuiou  of  the  youiiirer 
Prcv<^t.  Hence  arose  a  deadly  feud,  which  according  to  native 
usa'/e  cc»uld  not  l>e  app**ased  but  with  bloo^.l  ;  and  when  the 
Indians  failed  in  seizing  the  settler  who  hail  killed  their  countrv- 
luan.  they  carried  oti’  his  young  companion  in  his  stead.  The 
long  captivity  of  the  youth,  and  the  various  events  which  lead  to 
his  ultimate  release,  turnish  rnanv  details  of  Indian  manners,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  a  sort  of  freenui-'^c^nr^,  the 
sup  rstitious  respect  for  whase  injunctions  tended  to  siwe  even 
the  actual  slayer  of  the  Indian,  Wo<xlchiick  himself,  when  he 
was  ultimately  made  a  pri.soner. 

This  colonial  hero  of  the  work,  the  unluckv  Woodchuck,  is 
so  call^J  by  the  Indians  his  triends,  alter  a  cunning  animal  that 
could  easily  esc^ape  from  its  enemies  by  bun*ow’ing  rapidlv  when 
in  danger;  like  that  little  beast  he  had  singular  craft  and 


success  in  evading  the  Indians’  tricks.  The  title  nf  captain  was 
by  colonial  courtesy  pretixe<l  to  his  surname  of  Bojoks.  He  is  a 
Ulx?  ot  the  less  educate<i  aim.mg  the  oh  I  colonists — a  compound 
ot  the  log-hut  sipiatter,  the  Indian  trader,  and  even  the 


trapper,  but  with  the  frank  loyalty  not  uncommon  btd'ore  the 
war  of  indepaidence  which  gives  him  deci<letl  originality,  and  <lis- 
tiiiguislie.>  him  broadly  from  Mr.  f’oojRu’s  members  of  the  siime 
family  of  backwoodsmen  of  the  later  jxriixl.  This  was  the  man 
whu  shot  the  treacherous  Indian  to  save  his  own  scalp  fnuu  the 
uplittcd  tomahaw  k,  ami  who  so  brought  the  son  of  Mr.  Provost  into 


mortal  }xril.  hlis  remorse  at  so  dreadful  an  atHictioii  to  those  he 
deej)ly  respected,  and  iiis  generous  re.solutiou  and  e.xtraord inary 
etiorts  to  .save  tlie  life  of  the  captured  youth,  furnish  many  touch¬ 
ing  d«^scriptions,  and  some  surprising  incidents  to  the  tale. 
\\ cxxlchuck’s  adoption  by  tlie  Indian  freemas^uiry,  and  bis  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  privileges  of  that  mysterious  bo«ly,  arose  from 
an  act  ot  kimlness  he  had  shown  to  an  old  Indian  whom  he  found 


in  the  torest  dangerously  wounded  by  a  moase  deer.  He  siived 
the  Indian’s  life,  anil  having  nursed  him  many  weeks  till  his 
reciwery,  .sp-nt  the  winter  at  his  lodge.  Tliis  Indian  was 

tattooed  with  the  blue  lines  of  initiation  on  liis  arm  ;  ami  grace- 
fully 

nuirked  Woodchuck’s  arm  with  similar  lines,  sixying  that 
li  he  ever  met  any  of  the  Five  Nations  tatt«xX‘d  like  that,  and 
^p»ke  the  word  of  recognition  taught  him,  they  would  help  him 
against  their  own  father.’ 


IliUs  protected.  Woodchuck,  although  under  the  pmalty  oi  the 
blood-teiid,  Went  contideutly  to  the  Indians,  ‘to  set  the  |)oor  l>oy 
free,  as  he  Siud  ;  and  he  found  protection  in  one  ot  tlieir  sujxt- 
f’titions  against  the  doom  that  thrcatcnetl  his  life  at  their  hands 
tinder  the  intluence  of  another.  But  the  vouth  was  saved  by  the 
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devoto<l  alYectioii  of  tlie  Indiiin  and  the  powerful  intervention 
of  the  Indian  women  of  her  trihe,  who  stopped  tlie  torture  of  tlie 
youth  at  the  moment  of  its  executicni,  hy  threatening  to  sixcritice 
their  own  lives  with  him,  is  an  incident  which  if  not  founded  on 
fact  is  certainly  in  harmony  with  Indian  usiige. 

The  Indian  characters  of  the  work  are  numerous,  and  well 
traced.  The  Bhu*k  Eagle’s  story  seems  to  he  historical.  His 
wife  was  a  Euro])ean  captive,  taken  young  in  the  massacre  of  a 
frontier  village  hy  his  trihe.  He  had,  in  her  ])resence,  caused 
her  father’s  dead  b(Kly  to  he  respected,  and  so,  hy  conciliating  her 
filial  affection,  he  ]nepared  the  way  to  their  marriage,  which  was 
.solemnized  hv  a  missionarv.  Slie  turns  out  to  he  a  lonix-lost  sister  of 
Mr.  Prevost,  the  settler,  and  the  daughter  of  that  marriage  was 
thi'  7>Vo.v.so//6  of  the  story,  whose  attachment  to  tlu'  younger 
Prevost,  hi'i*  unknown  cousin,  is  the  source  of  its  m(>st  romantic 
int(‘rest.  She  lost  her  wliite  motlna*  young,  hut  she  had  hctai 
brought  up  in  the  civilized  habits  which  that  motlua*  introduced 
into  the  Indian  chitd’s  wigwam.  Hence  her  own  ultimate  mar¬ 
riage  with  young  Prevost  violates  no  ju’ohahility ;  ami  such 
unions  certainly  constitute  one  of  those  ])Owerful  means  of  con¬ 
ciliating  ditferent  races,  which,  with  the  just  administration  of 
our  intercourse  with  barbarous  ])eo]de,  wotdd  neutralize  all  the 
difficulties  usuallv  attending  that  intercourse. 

This  incident  (d*  mixed  marriages  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  two  emim  nt  Amerii*an  colonial  and  Indian  families,  the 
Johnsons  and  Prants,  toi*  slightly  mentioned  by  Mr.  flames.  He 
is  md  in.seiisible  t<>  the  nnu'its  (d'Sir  William  Johnson,  long  the 
Superintendent  td’  Indian  Affairs  before  177t>,  and  whose  son, 
Sir  »Kdm  .lohnson,  held  the  .sime  pij.st  in  Canada  <lown  to  our 
days.  Sir  William  is  iiitro(luce(i  into  this  story  with  effect, 
but  his  brilliant  exploits  on  the  Canadian  frontier  have  het'n 
overshadowt*d  by  the  glorv  ef  Wolfe  and  the  comjuest  of  Chtchec. 
Mr.  flamt's  shoidd  take  a<lvantage  of  his  ow'ii  residence  in  America 
to  collect  the  abundant  materials  which  exi.st  for  a  record  of  his 
career,  and  that  of  the  Hrants,  his  Indian  connexions.  A  life  of 
Sir  William  »Iohnson,  and  memoirs  of  the  Brants — the  fictitious 
‘  Monster  Brant’  of  C’ampbell — and  his  children,  written  among 
the  scenes  where  they  were  famous,  w'ould  be  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  great  work  of  Indian  civilization,  of  which  sci(»lids 
only  despair. 

i  hes('  Brants  s]»rang  from  a  distinguished  Eui\»]>ean  tainiU 
that  allieil  itself  to  the  Indians  in  the  17th  century.  Ihe  colonial 
characters  biwond  W  oodchuck,  and  the  Prevost  family,  are  not 
many,  nor  .striking  ;  nor  are  our  French  rivals  in  Caiunla  ^e^> 
happily  portrayed. 

I  he  se  cond  interest  of  the  sti»rv  arises  out  of  the  attachment  of 
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the  settler’s  daughter,  Kilith,  to  a  superior  ofiieer  in  the 

British  annv,  tlieii  serving  in  the  colonies.  ’Fhis  othcer,  l^onl  H., 
seems  to  he  described  after  an  original,  the  Lord  Percy  of  the 
American  annals  of  the  last  century.  He  is  endowed  with  all 
the  (lualities  that  gain  respect  and  win  atiectioii.  As  the 
marriage  of  young  Prevost  and  the  Blossom  is  the  crowning 
happy  event  of  this  work,  its  great  distresses  are  the  untimely 
deaths  of  Lord  If.  and  his  atfianct‘(l  bride,  Mr.  Prevost  s  daughter, 
Edith.  Both  fell  by  ritle  shots  in  (mr  sanguinary  failure  at 
the  French  fort  of  Ticonderoga  in  IToiS,  from  which  the  story 
takes  its  leading  title.  Lord  iL  receivetl  a  mortal  shot  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle.  Edith,  saved  suddeidy  at  the  close  of  this 
dreadful  affray  by  her  brother,  who  had  been  released  by  the 
Indians,  was  struck  by  a  shot  tired  at  her  Inother;  she  died  in 
his  arms,  and  was  buried  by  the  si(h‘  of  her  hn'er  at  his  soldier’s 
funeral.  ‘  In  one  thing  they  wen‘  hap]>y  ; — neither,  at  the  last 
hour  of  life,  kmov  of  the  other  s  peril,  or  the  other’s  fate.’ 

The  (‘Ider  Prevost  s  history  is  pc'culiar,  and  furnishes  the  author 
with  a  lesson  of  deep  general  interest — the  ungrateful  return  too 
often  made  by  governments  and  the  country  to  men  of  merit  in 
public  life.  The  otficial  reform  just  promise»l  w  ith  a  stdtunn  noto 
of  preparation  in  the  Queen’s  sj)eech,  gives  an  unex))ected  weight 
to  that  portion  of  the  romance  which  opens  with  the  following 
retlectiiuis  from  the  mouth  of  the  exile,  Prevost: — 

‘  ‘‘  lhT4‘  am  1,  who  Ibr  many  arduous  years  lahomvd  with  zeal,  such  as 
few  hav4‘  felt,  at  saerifiees  siieh  as  few  have*  ma(h‘,  and  with  industry 
.‘iueli  as  few  have  exerteil,  to  heni'lit  mv  kind  and  mv  count rv.  ^fhat 
J  did  so,  and  with  success,  was  ailmitted  ]>y  all  ;  even  while  others, 
starting  in  the  ean*er  of'  life  at  th(‘  same  time  with  myself,  turm*d  tlndr 
course  in  the  most  op])osite  direction,  ])andcri‘d  to  vice,  to  folly,  and 
i‘V(‘n  to  crime,  and  trod  a  flow’ery  and  an  easy  way,  with  few’  of  the 
dillicultics  and  impediments  that  ln'set  my  ])ath. 

“‘And  what  has  hecui  the  residt Even  success  has  brought  to  me 
ueitlua*  reward,  nor  honour,  nor  gratitude.  On  those  who  have  neither 

lahoured,  nor  so  striven,  whose  objects  havi*  been  less  worthy,  who.st* 
efforts  have  been  less  great,  reeomjiences  ami  distinctions  have  fallen 
thick  and  fast —  a  government’s  patronage — a  sovereign’s  favour — a 
people’s  a])plaus(‘.  And  1  am  an  exile  on  a  distant  shore;  unthought 
of,  unreeompensed,  unnunembered.” 

‘  He  ])aused  with  the  jien  in  his  hand,  .and  the  bitter  and  corroding 
thoughts  of  the  luglect  lie  ha<l  endured  still  busy  in  his  mind,  spread¬ 
ing  into  a  thousand  new’  channels,  ami  poi.soning  all  the  sources  of 
happiness  within  him.  An  old  newsjiaper  lay  on  the  table.  Nevv.s- 
])ajH*rs  were  scarce  iii  those  days,  and  it  had  reacheil  him  tanlily. 
^'oine  accidental  traveller  through  the  w  ilderness  had  brought  it  to  him 
lately,  ami  he  had  found  therein  fresh  proofs  of  the  forgetfulness  of 
friendR — fresh  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  old  axiom,  “out  of  sight, 
out  of  iniml.” 
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‘  Till*  |jenis:il  ol*  this  jounial  had  ^ivcn  rise  to  tlie  dark  vi.'w  of  i,is 
own  fate,  an<l  of  hinuan  nature  vvliieli  he  had  just  jml  u])on  nverd.  His 
was  net,  in  truth,  a  e()in|>h\ininu:  s}»irit.  It  w;us  net  his  nature  to  repine 
or  to  iniirinur.  lie  Inid  a  heart  to  endure  inueh,  and  to  striuri>le  on 
against  ohstaeles:  to  take  even  hriij^lit  and  liap])y  views:  to  ivlv  upon 
friendsliip,  and  trust  in  (Jod.  It  was  only  when  some  fresh  hunlfi)  uas 
cast  upon  the  load  of  in^nititude  and  falsehood  he  had  met  with,  that 
a  momentary  hurst  of  indi^iation  broke  from  him—  that  the  roiHid 
and  irritated  spirit  s^mke  aloud.  He  had  been  a  ^ood  friend,  faithful, 
and  true,  and  zealous.  He  had  been  a  kind  master,  looking  upon  all 
around  him  as  brethren,  seeking  their  welfare  and  their  ha]))»iness  often 
more  than  his  own.  He  had  been  a  ^ood  subj(‘et,  honoring  and  lovin" 
his  sovereign,  and  oludient  to  the  laws.  He  had  been  a  i^ood  ]>atriot, 
;wlvoeatin^  by  pen  and  voiee  (without  fear,  and  without  favour)  all  those 
measurt's  which,  from  his  viay  inmost  heart,  he  believed  were  for  his 
eountry’s  welfare,  and  jj;rud^inuf  neither  time,  nor  exertion,  iu*r  lahtuir, 
nor  money,  to  su]>port  that  isarty  whieh  he  knew  to  be  actuated  hy 
tlu‘  sanie  ]>rineiples  as  himself. 

‘  I  hit  with  all  this,  no  mie  had  ever  soui»ht  to  serve  him.  Xo  one 
had  ever  thoujj^ht  of  reeom])ensin"  him.  Many  a  friend  had  |  roved 
false,  and  neijjleeted  the  best  (^]^])ortunity  of  ])romoting-  his  interests: 
many,  who  had  fed  upon  his  bounty,  or  shared  his  purse,  had  haek- 
bittim  him  in  private,  or  maliii^m'd  him  in  the  jjublie  prints;  and, 
though  there  were  a  tew  noble  and  generous  exeejdions,  was  it  wonder¬ 
ful  tliat  there  should  be  some  bitterness  in  his  heart,  aslu'  sat  tlu'iv  in 
a  lowly  dwelling,  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  of  America,  striving  to 
carve  a  fortune  from  the  wildenu'ss  for  himself  and  his  two  children  1’ — 
Vol.  i.  ])]>.  d-7. 

The  author  takes  care  to  do  tardy  justice  to  the  martyr  he 
has  comndstTated.  As  the  tale  passes  on,  l.ord  If.  re])orts  luniio 
the  merits  he  has  found  buried  in  the  American  woods;  and 
a  high  em]doyment  is  given  to  the  neglected  colonist.  1  pon  this 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  a  good  man,  Mr.  tTames  returns  to  the 
charge,  and  makes  remarks  wbicli  should  be  rellected  uj)on  in 
tiu'se  days  of  promised  ollicial  reforms. 

‘Let  us  not  look  too  curiously  into  the  motives  whieh  induced  Mr. 
Prevost,  alter  siime  hesitation,  and  some  reluetanee,  to  accept  the 

appointment  otVered  to  him  by  the  govennnent  through  Lord  11 - • 

It  was  pleasing  to  him  to  think  that  his  merits,  ami  the  .services  el 
whieh  he  was  conscious — though,  bo  it  said,  not  too  conscious — had 
only  been  so  long  overlooked,  not  from  being  unapjiarent  or  Mtrgott<'in 
but  because,  in  some  of  his  views,  lu'  had  dillereil  fnim  the  niinisUrs 
lately  dismissed,  lb*  knew  m>t — or,  at  least,  he  did  not  ricollcet  ~ 
how  easy  it  is  to  forget  wlu*n  one  is  not  willing  to  remcinhcr;  how 
rarely  (jualities  are  brought  Ik  fore  the  juiblie  gaze,  exer'pt  by  inbri’sh 
accident,  or  position — unless  by  impudence,  arrogance,  and  sclt- 
suflieiency.  ()nc  in  ten  th(>usand  men  ol*  those  who  rise,  rise  hy  merit 
alone ;  though  there  must  be  some  merit  in  almost  all  who  rise.  Ihit 
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till'  really  i^rciit  arc  like  lixcil  stars  :  lew  of  the  c^reatest  are  over  near 
the  evo :  iviiuires  a  telescope  to  see  them,  and  that  telescope  is  'rime. 

‘  Ihittin^  lusiile  luilitary  chiefs,  who  write  their  names  in  fire,  many 
of  the  greatest  men  of  all  aufcs  have  been  overlooked  by  Fame.  The 
author  of  dob  is  unknown;  the  builders  of  almost  all  i^reat  buildings  of 
anti(pnty  are  nameless;  the  seuljilor  of  tlu‘  one  Venus,  and  the  one 
Apollo — doubtful,  doubtful — never  reeordetl  in  history.  'Fhen  look  at 
the  fate  of  others.  Behold  Friar  Bacon  and  (Jalileo  in  their  dun- 
<:^'ons ;  Bante  proscribed  and  banished  :  Shakespere,  a  mere  yeoman  at 
Stratford;  Homer  and  Milton  blind  and  ])oor ;  Virgil,  Betraivh, 
V'enilum,  the  ilatte'rcTs  of  a  court ;  Newton  the  Master  of  the  Mint! 
Heaven  and  earth!  what  a  catalogue  of  black  spots  upon  the  ^reat 
leopard!  'fo  hardly  one  of  them  did  eontemjiorary  fame  ascribe  a 
place  pre-eminent.  Why,  it  is  a  salve  and  a  comfort  to  every  fool,  and 
every  driveller.  No  spawner  oi‘  a  penny  ])am])hlet — ^with  vanity 
enough — can  be  smv  that  he  is  not  twin  brother  to  the  blind  bej^^ar 
of  ( I  recce. 

‘  But  ^Ir.  Frevost  for^jot  all  this.  He  was  eonseious  of  havinir 
lalx'ured  well  and  dilii^ently  in  what  he  believed  the  riij^ht  ])ath  :  there 
was  in  him  a  sense  and  an  ex])erience  of  intellectual  ])ower:  he  had  felt, 
and  had  exercised,  the  ca])ability  of  !L;;uidinu^  and  din’etin;^  others  arij^ht  ; 
and,  more  than  all,  he  had  seen  many  a  timi*  the  sehemi*s  which  ho 
had  devised,  the  words  which  lu‘  had  written  or  spoken,  adoj)tcd — 
appropriated — filched — by  others,  and  lauded,  inakiuij^  the  fame  and 
the  fortune  of  a  weak,  impudent,  lucky  charlatan,  su})porti‘d  by  interest, 
family,  or  circumstances,  while  the  real  author  was  fori^otten,  and  would 
have  beiMi  hooted  had  lu‘  claimed  his  own.  'Phis  jj^ave  him  some  con¬ 
fidence  in  himsidf,  indcpemh'nt  of  vanity  ;  and  l)e  it  not  for  us  to  assay 
the  metal  too  closely.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  (i'J-BS. 

The  merit  of  this  story,  nj)art  from  its  pleasim»  narrative,  its 
picturesipie  situations,  and  its  brilliant  descriptions  of  nature's 
sublime  scenes,  is  twofold.  It  tirst  aims  at  saving  a  w romped  rac(3 
— the  American  Indians — by  settini^f  in  relief  their  many  excel¬ 
lent  (pialities,  acquired  as  well  as  natural.  It  then  advocate.s 
warmly,  as  is  just  seen,  tlie  <luty  of  the  ^uwerinnent  in  re^^ard  to 
the  fittini;*  a])pointment  of  pul)lic  oflic(‘rs  in  the  colonies.  All 
die  illustrations  in  the  work  respecting  the  aborigines  are 
strictly  a])plicable  to  the  whole  vast  circle  of  our  j)ossessions 

beyond  .sea,  now  so  often  and  so  needle.ssly  scenes  of  their 

utter  ruin.  The  second  point,  that  upon  oiricial  appointments, 
bidongs  to  home  atFairs  as  much  as  to  those  abroad  ;  and  it 
IS  satisfactory  that  wdiile  the  auth(»r  is  thus  giving  loosi.*  to 
his  indignation  at  official  corruption,  lie  has  struck  u[K>n 
theories  not  only  at  tliis  moment  of  dec])  general  interest, 

hut  sanctioned  by  the  Ix'st  otTorts  of  our  forefathers  to  improve 

the  state.  The  excellent  doctrine  of  this  romance  was  literally 
enjoined  400  or  500  years  ago  in  our  statute  book,  requiring 
niinisters  to  eschew  ‘  gifts  and  brocage,  favour  and  atfoction,  in 
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pu})lic  ap])ointinents,  and  to  fill  all  departinonts  \vitli  tlie  fiost 
moil  only.  But  it  is  still  more  siitisfactory  that  at  the  wry 
moment  "Mr.  James  is,  with  the  efibrts  of  his  graceful  pen, 
directing  attention  to  hateful  scandals  wliich  are  condemned  hy 
the  constitution,  dry,  solemn  plans  are  actually  forming  to  ivnioye 
those  scandals.  Nor  lias  the  novelist  a  term  of  re])roach,  how- 
eyer  strong,  that  (‘([uals  the  grave  charges  ])referred  hv  the 
official  advocates  of  reform.  ‘Numerous  instances  might  he 
given,*  it  is  there  urged,  ‘  in  which  jiorsonal  or  political  considera¬ 
tions  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  men  of  very  slender  ahility, 
and  perhaps  of  (piestionahle  character,  to  situations  of  cou.sider- 
ahle  emolument,  over  the  heads  of  juihlic  .servants  of  long-standing 
and  undoubted  merit.*  (Kt']>ort  on  the  (Organization  of  the 
Permanent  (.’ivil  Service,  ]>. 

This  coincidence  of  a  serious  attempt  iu  London  to  cut  up 
‘johhing  and  imj)ro]H‘r  appointments  hy  the  roots’  (ih.  p. 
with  ^Ir.  Jame.s*s  eloipient  denunciation  of  the  same  ahu.ses,  is 
not  without  signification.  Jamg  ago  ^Ir.  James  })uhlished  the 
valuable  letters  of  Secretary  Vernon,  applauding  a  hill  of  IfiHll, 
to  iniri/ii  pahlir  ;  hut  which  object  Mr.  Voiiumi 

calls  ‘  Utopian*  (Vol.  ii.  \).  dO.5).  It  will  he  a  poor  proof  of  our 
progress  in  ndbrm,  if  we  cannot  realize  in  this  ninett'cnth  century 
a  wise  principle,  (  nihodied  in  the  above-cited  statute  law  in  the 
fourt(‘enth,  and  ever  since,  from  age  to  age,  the  subject  of  warm 
culogv ! 


Aut.  VII. — 77/c  Pe.v/  <niJ  Fufure  of‘  /fun f/nn/.  Peiug  Facts,  Figures, 
and  I  )atos,  illustrative  of  its  Past  Struggles  and  Future  Fruspi'cts. 
by  C.  F.  Ilenningsen,  Es((.  London:  T.  U.  Newhy. 

2.  The  Histovi/  of  Jlifuqanj  and  the  Moi/jiars^from  the  Karlicsf  PerioJ 
to  the  Close  of  the  late  U\n\  By  Edwin  Jiawrence  (loclkin. 
London:  John  Uassell. 


It  was  in  spring,  185:2,  that  Kos.suth,  on  his  gi'cat  cru.sade  iu 
America,  reached  New  England  and  tlie  hallowed  places  of 
d'ransjitlantic  lilxuty,  as  siicred  to  every  American  as  Marathon 
and  Salamis  are  to  tlie  (Md  World.  Tlie  ohxpience  of  the  great 
Hungarian  chief  became  more  glowing  through  the  inspiration 
engendered  liy  the  trophies  of  civil  and  religious  liherty.  Bis 
glance  was  not  only  turned  to  the  past,  but  likewise  to  the  tuture, 
and  his  haiul  tried  to  rai.se  the  veil  which  conceals  coming  tivciits. 
In  Salem,  May  (»,  he  exclaimed: — 

‘All  sophistry  is  in  vain,  gentlemen;  there  can  be  no  mistake  alxmt 
it.  Pussiau  absolutism  and  Anglo-Saxon  constitutionalism  are  not 
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rival,  luit  antai^fonist  powers,  they  eannot  loiiij  continue  to  subsist 
toijethor.  Autai>fonists  cannot  hohl  eijiial  positions ;  every  additional 
stiviii^th  of  the  one  is  a  comparative  weakening  of  the  other.  One  or 
the  other  must  yield,  one  or  the  other  must  perish  or  heeome  dependent 
on  the  other's  will.' — Kossuth's  Select  Speeches,  p.  808. 

In  the  co!irst‘  of  his  speech  he  proceeded  to  argue  that 
Russian  policy  is  essentially  encroaching  and  warlike  ;  that  to  bo 
feared  is  often  more  important  to  Ihissia  than  to  enjoy  a  par¬ 
ticular  market ;  that  the  Russian  system  of  commerce  is  and  must 
he  one  of  prohibition  to  rejnihlican  tratlic  ;  that  England  alone  in 
Europe  has  large  commerce  with  America  ;  and  that  the  despots, 
if  victorious  on  the  continent,  would  make  it  their  great  object  to 
damage,  cri])ple,  and  ruin  both  these  kindred  constitutional 
nations,  lie  continued: — 


‘Thedesj)ots  are  scheming  to  muzzle  the  English  lion.  Von  see 
alri*a<ly  how^  they  are  ])ri‘paring  for  this  blow’,  that  Russia  m;^y  heeome 
mistress  of  C\>nstantino]»le,  by  t'onstantinople  mistress  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  by  the  Mediterranean  of  three  (piarters  of  the  globe. 

‘Constantinople  is  the  key  to  Russia.  8\)  he  ])reponderant  she 
knows  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  he  a  maritime  ])ower.  Without  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  the  Rlaek  Sea  is  only  a  lake,  like  the 
Caspian  or  liuke  Aral,  and  the  Raltie  is  frozen  live  months  in  the  year, 
d'hese  are  all  the  seas  she  ju>ssesses.  Constantino))le  is  the  key  to  the 
palace  of  the  Czars.  Russia  is  already  omnijmtent  on  the  continent: 
once  inastiT  of  the  ^lediterranean,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  see  that  the 
]»owcr  which  aln*ady  ccuitrols  three  (piarters  of  the  world,  will  soon 
liave  the  fourth  (piarter.’ — lb.  p.  807. 


AVheii  (May  14th)  in  Faiieuil  Hall,  Rostou,  which  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  call  the  cradle  of  liberty,  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Europe,  and  concluded  by  an  account  of  the  strength 
of  Turkey  which  has  been  well  autlienticated  by  suhsecpiont 
events.  He  ])redicted  the  struggle  which  is  now  raging  on  the 
Danube.  ‘The  more  Rus.sia  delays,'  he  said,  ‘the  stronger 
Turkey  becomes,  and  therefore  is  Russia  in  Inuste  to  fulril  the 
destiny  of  being  a  maritime  ])Ower.  You  can  now  see  why  is  my 
fear  that  this  week,  this  month,  or  this  year  Russia  will  attack 
lurkey,  and  we  .shall  not  be  entirely  jirepared.' 

Rut  whilst  Kossuth  was  jiredicting  tlie  coming  events,  of  wliich 
be  saw  already  the  shadow  cast  before  them,  the  [nofe.ssional  poli¬ 
ticians  of  Europe  and  America  laughed  at  what  they  called  his 
visionary  schemes.  From  the  times  of  Cassandra  it  has  always  been 
tbe  late  of  the  seers  to  be  derided  by  the  so-called  jiractical  men, 
who,  because  their  cattention  is  riveted  to  the  details  of  routine, 
never  can  comprehend  any  great  (piestion  Ixdore  they  lire  inex- 
tncably  involved  in  its  ditiiculties.  The  events  happened  just  as 
Kossuth  ]u\*dicted  them.  Montenegro,  the  vanguard  of  Russia, 
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Rttackod  Turkey  suddenly  and  without  provocation,  and  yet 
iiolxMly  Ixdieved  that  the  Czar  would  he  hold  enough  to  disturh 
the  yK‘ace  of  Euro|x.‘  hy  plans  involving  his  advance  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  ^^ontenegrine  outbreak  was  put  dow^n  at  the  ad¬ 
vice  oi'  Colonel  Hose, — disapproved  at  the  Foreign-oftico, — hofore 
it  couhl  htH.'ome  the  ohject  of  di2)loniatic  notes.  The  mission  of 
the  Austrian  Count  Leiuingen  could  only  avert  the  capture  of 
the  ca[>ital  of  the  semi-inde])en(lent  rohher-state.  Russian  in¬ 
fluence  received  a  serious  check  hy  Turkish  valour,  and  still 
iiohody  would  believe  in  w^ar.  The  Czar,  to  restore  his  ))resti»% 
weakenoil  by  the  defeat  of  his  devoted  Monttuiegrines,  sent 
Prince  Mentschikoff*  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  pick  a 
quarrel  on  any  ground,  to  bully  the  Sultan  in  his  own 
j)alac(‘,  and  to  enforce  the  dismissal  of  his  minister.  And  the 
j>ractical  ]K>liticians  of  Kiiro])e  entered  into  the  squabbles  of  the 
Creek  and  Latin  monks,  about  the  key  of  the  siinctuaries  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  inscription  of  the  silver  star  of  Bt‘thlehein,  as 
if  the  (jiiestion  were  that  of  the  rights  and  })rivileges  of  the 
Creek  and  Latin  churches  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  not  that 
of  Russian  supremacy. 

riiis  quest  ion  was  atla.st  settled  by  the  Sultan ;  but  the  ditficulties 
grf‘W’  more  serimis  with  every  new'  concession,  and  yet  Euro])can 
di])lomacv  couhl  not  Ixdievt^  that  it  w'as  the  key  to  the  Turkish 
em]>ire  which  had  Ihxui  demanded  by  Prince  Mentschikotf,  and 
that  the  silver  star  at  the  cha]>el  of  Bethlehem  w’as  to  load  the 
Russian  annies  across  the  Priith  to  the  banks  of  the  Danuho. 


They  (‘ame  and  oecu|mHl  the  Princi])aliti(‘S  without  a  blow,  since 
(\domd  loKse,  who  iiad  suggested  to  the  Sultan  that  Omer  Piisha 
should  likewise  cross  the  J  )anube,  and  ocrupy  the  fertile  ])hiius 
of  Wallachia,  whilst  Russia  was  taking  ])osvsession  of  ^loldavia, 
was  not  now  at  Constantinople.  The  cautious  Lord  Redclitfe, 
always  in  the  ho)H'  of  checking  Russian  encroachments  by  di])lo- 
matic  action,  recommended  the  Porte  not  to  take  the  invasion  of 
tin'  two  rich  ]>rovinces  for  a  ('asas  belli,  and  English  ministci'b 
declared  in  IhuTiament  their  full  coiifidence  in  the  moderation 
and  the  honour  of  the  Czar.  At  last  they  could  not  doubt  ;  they 
hail  b«‘en  out witted,  and  w’ar  was  declared  by  the  Porte.  ^  et 
Anglo-French  diplomacy,  instead  of  letting  loose  the  revolutionary 
•‘leinents  contained  in  Ivussia,  instead  of  arousing  the  emigrant 
Poles  to  organize  themselves,  and  of  su|)]nving  the  Ciri'assians 
with  arms,  continued  to  court  the  worthless  aljiance  ot  Austria 
and  Prussia.  It  siriously  intent  on  checking  Russia,  thesi' 
jH»w'ers  might  t'asily  do  so  ;  but  if,  on  the  i>ther  hand,  they  arc 
.acting  a  trt'achtTous  part,  they  hamj)er  the  free  action  of  Eng- 
huid  and  France  much  more  than  a  Russian  armv  of  tw«)  hundred 
tliousaml  men.  ^ihese  powers  which,  from  the  discontent  of 
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their  subjects,  are  unable  to  reiuler  etbcient  assistance  to  Russia, 
but  from  their  fear  of  revolutions  are  uinvilling  to  go  against  the 
Czar,  might  have  been  safely  left  to  themselves,  unable  and 
unwilling  as  they  are  to  affect  in  any  way  the  issue  of  the 
question.  And  in  order  to  keep  the  two  powers  t)f  Central 
Euro])e  aloof  from  Russia,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  past  and  feai'  for  the  future,  the  English  ministry 
shuns  the  representatives  of  continental  liberty,  and  looks  with 
distrust  upon  the  crushed  nationalities  which  might  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  present  war  for  establishing  their  claims  to  inde¬ 
pendence.  AVhilst  they  are  attacking  Russians  the  representative 
of  despotism  in  the  name  of  continental  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the 
continent  is  to  be  kept  down  by  them.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his 
speech  at  the  Rt  form  Club,  ])raises  the  Sultan  for  having  refused 
to  give  up  Kossuth  and  the  Hungarian  refugees  in  18  PI,  at  the 
risk  of  a  threatened  war,  whilst  he  is  courting  the  alliance  of  the 
same  jealous  and  faithless  power  which  claimed  those  heroes  of 
liberty  from  the  Turks  in  order  to  have  them  lumg  !  The 
government  is  fully  aware  tliat  such  a  course  is  not  Y)opular  with 
the  English  nation,  that  the  Engli.sh  officers  are  ashamed  to  call 
Austrian  women-tioggers  their  l)rothers-in-arms,  still  it  persists  in 
such  a  cours(%  and  does  not  ]irevent  that — as  it  is  rej)crU‘d  in  the 
‘Times’ — France,  at  the  instance  of  Austria,  requires  the  Pied¬ 
montese  government  to  remove  the  Italian  refug<?es  from  the 
frontiers,  and  to  have  the  liberty  of  the  jness  re.stricted  in  Turin. 
And  this  system  of  comju'omise  with  ])rinciple.s,  has  it,  after 
all,  ever  had  any  serious  result  ?  Will  Amstria  join  h(‘artily 
the  western  powers?  Has  she  forgotten  the  gratitude  she  owes 
to  the  Czar?  And  can  she  be  truste«i  by  her  new'  friends  in  the 
very  moment  when  she  is  tuniing  against  her  old  friend  in 
need  ?  These  are  serious  (piestions  which  are  not  yet  solved, 
though  Lord  Clarendon  declared  that  Austria  han  joined  the 
Western  powers,  and  Drouyn  do  L’huys,  that  she  iclll  do  it.  Rut 
the  semi-official  ‘  Vienna  Gazette’  protests  against  either  of  those 
as.st‘rtions  of  the  English  and  French  Secretaries  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and,  like  an  oracle  of  old,  declares  that  Austria  will,  at 
the  right  time,  take  care  of  the  best  interests  of  her  ow  n.  JVople 
ui  \  ieuna,  London,  and  Paris,  waiting  anxiously  for  the  solution 
of  this  question,  weigh  now'  the  interests  of  Austria  minutely, 
and  try  to  find  out  which  balance  is  to  sink,  whctlicr  the  Russian 
or  the  Knglish  alliance.  For,  if  it  is  sure  that  England  and 
t  rance  may  easily  destroy  Austria  by  countenancing  the  })atriots 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  it  is  likewise  certain  that  their  go¬ 
vernments  woidd  do  it  most  reluctantly,  l^)liticians  of  the 
sUunp  of  ]..ouis  Napoleon  and  of  Lord  Abmdecai  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  are  not  the  men  to  become  the  friends  of  Kossuth  and 
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Mazzilii.  On  the  otlicr  side,  nobody  can  doubt  tliat  if  Kussia 
has  sufticient  reason  to  suspect  the  bad  faith  <4*  Austria  towards 
her,  the  Czar  can  and  will  upset  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Austrian 
empire  with  one  single  word — Panshn'is^tn — which  never  fails 
to  Hnd  an  echo  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  the  ]dains  of 
Galicia,  along  the  course  of  the  Save,  and  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
lower  Danube, — on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  vallevs 
of  the  Julian  Alps. 

Whatever  decided  course  Austria  may  take,  she  is  lost.  Per¬ 
dition  awaits  her  if  joining  lius.sia,  ptn  dition  if  going  with  Eni^^- 
land  and  France.  Her  only  policy  is,  apparently,  to  join  the 
western  powers,  and  to  clog  their  moveunents  in  the  interest  and 
with  the  pi‘rinission  of  the  Czar.  Her  only  part  is  that  of  the 
intrigoiing  traitor ;  she  has  entered  a  course  of  wickedness  and 
sh(‘  cannot  retrace  her  steps;  her  actions  do  not  bear  the  light  of 
]>ublicity. 

It  would  be  unjust,  if,  in  passing  such  a  judgment,  which  is  at 
varianc(^  with  the  officially  expressed  o]^inions  of  the  ministers  of 
England  and  France,  we  should  be  guided  only  by  personal  sym¬ 
pathies  and  antipathies.  When  speaking  of  the  future  policy  of 
Austria,  we  cannot  trust  any  other  guide  than  the  history  of  the 
]Kist.  Families,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  certain  character  and 
tradition  to  which  tliey  cling ;  so  even  nations  do  not  lose  their 
])rincipal  features.  The  French  of  to-day  have  retained  many  id’ 
the  charact(‘ristic  features  of  the  Gauls,  as  described  bv  Ca*siir. 
^Jdie  English  of  the  past  centuries  resemble  in  many  respects  the 
English  of  the  present  day.  But  still  more  than  tliey,  the  court 
and  gov(‘rnment  of  Austria — for  there  is  no  Austrian  nation,  and 


there  never  has  been  such  a  nation — has  always  remaine‘d  tlie 
sanu‘,  from  tin*  time  of  its  foundation  by  Rudolph  Hajishurgli 
down  to  the  ])resent  moment :  for  the  female  line  of  Jjorraine,  now 
on  the  throne,  clings  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  original 
sti^xk.  Professor  Newman  has,  in  his  ‘Crimes  of  the  House  ot 
Aiistria,'  in  an  able  and  most  impressive  way,  collecte<l  eviilcnce 
of  the  general  tendency  of  the  Hapsburghs  to  destroy  ])opular 
liberty,  to  set  at  nought  all  the  oaths  which  guaranteed  the  rights 
of  the  nations  who  had  called  them  to  the  throne,  and  denounced 


-  - . s  jmblication  is  wliat  it  promisee. - 

but  hont‘st,  epitome  of  the  crimes  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

We  have  now  before  us  two  other  works,  written  without 
the  peculiar  .aim  ol  .'showing  up  the  duplicity  ot  the  Haps- 
burgh  dyna.'^ty.  ‘The  Illustrated  History  of  Hungary  and  the 
Magyars,*  by  Mr.  Godkin,  and  ‘The  Past  and  Future  ot  lluR' 
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f^arv/  1)}’  C.  F.  Henningsen.  Mr.  Goclkin’s  book  is  an  able  and 
straightforward,  though  in  minor  details  sometimes  not  entirely 
correct*  picture  of  Hungarian  history,  written  with  clearness, 
earnestness,  and  impartiality,  without  any  bias  against  Austria. 
Wo  extract  from  it  the  judgment  passt'd  on  the  successive 
kings  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  ami  Lorraine,  as  illustrating 
the  character  of  the  race  upon  whose  sincerity  the  hopes 
of  the  })resent  administration  are  founded.  Of  the  family  he 
savs : — 

‘  No  other  of  the  reigning  families  of  Kurope  has  withstood  the 
shoeks  ami  revolutions  of  the  last  ten  (read  six)  centuries,  witli  the 
same  amkuious  confidence  in  its  own  destiny,  and  with  (‘(jual  exenn)tion 
of  all  the  ordinarv  eonsequenees  of  folly,  injustice,  and  oppression — we 
can  hardly  ]K)int  to  one  (of  the  family)  who  displayed  any  jirojier 
sense  of  his  res})onsihilities  to  the  peo})le  whom  he  g<)verned.’ — p.  IS. 

‘  After  the  battle  of  Moluies,’  says  the  autluu*,  ‘  the  sjiirit  of  11  un- 
garv  was  broken  hy  the  ravages  of  the  d\irks ;  and  torn  by  dissensions 
from  within,  she  was  foived  to  east  herself  at  the  leet  of  Austria,  ami 
inergi*  her  history  in  that  of  a  family  of  despots.  The  ju’ineiple  of 
election  now  gave  way  to  that  of  hereditary  descent,  and  more  than 
this,  singular  eomjdieations  arose  in  the  working  of  the  legislative 
machinery,  from  the  fact  that  the  king  was  no  longer  a  national 
monarch,  lie  had  other  states  and  other  interi‘sts  to  attend  to;  he 
could,  if  necessary,  hy  the  subsidies  and  military  force  of  his  other 
dominions,  render  himself  ipiite  indepemhait  of  the  supjilies  or  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  diet.  The  conseipienee  of  this  was,  that  the  National 
Assembly  had  its  attention  altogether  diverted  Irom  its  proper  s})here 
of  duty.  It  felt  it  sidf  responsible  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
nation.  It  felt  that  these  lilu'rties  were  viewed  with  a  jt‘ah)us  eye  hy 
a  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbour,  the  bead  of  a  foreign  nation — and 
that  neighbour  their  own  king.  It  directed  its  whole  energies,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  single  task  of  watching  him,  of  eounteracting  his  intrigues 
by  other  intrigues  not  less  mischievous.  From  standing  constantly 
on  the  defensive,  it  became  violently  constTvative,  ami  saw  in  every 
change  an  attack  upon  its  ])rivileges.  The  written  constitution  was 
an  object  of  deep  dislike  to  the  Austrian  emperors,  who  in  their  here¬ 
ditary  states  were  accustomed  to  no  such  restraints,  but  the  more  they 

*  For  instance  :  the  cclchrated  saving — ‘Faciain  llungariam  caj)tivain,  postya 
nuMulicaiii,  dcinde  catholicain,’  is  attributed  wrongly  to  (’ardinal  Kollonics 
(page  2 H) ;  it  was  tlie  minister  Frince  Lohkovicz  who  uttered  it.  Martinoyics 
and  his  triends  did  not  ‘distrihute  revolutionary  tracts  on  a  vast  scale.’  dhc 
Citizen’s  Catechism,  a  translation  of  (jerard  ‘Caicehisiue  de  la  Hevolution,’ was 
eireuhiteil  in  one  only  MS.  copy  amongst  the  conspirators  (page  2SV).  fhey 
have  likewise  lunaT  been  in  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain  in 
I’aris.  Szirmay  told  it,  hut  this  charge  was  not  substantiated.  Tlie  portrait 
of  baron  \\  esseleny  is  (page  'Jif.'))  hy  <)  strange,  mistake  given  as  the  likeness 
of  Co»int  Szcchcnyi.  Klapka  did  not  oiler  his  sword  to  the  Assembly  in 
'  ienna ;  he  was  not  in  Vienna  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  strengthened  its  fort iticat ions  (page 
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to  oven  uni  it,  tlic  more  fondly  and  ticreely  did  the  liun^^arians 
eliiifi:  to  it.’ — 1».  ot>. 

Tired  of  the  tyranny  and  perfidy  of  Rudoljdi,  the  Hungarians 
rose  in  insurrection  under  Steplien  Hocskay  in  lfi04,  <lefi*ated  the 
emperor,  and  concluded  in  lfi()()  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which 
guaranteed  the  constitution  ainl  religious  freedom. 

In  reference  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  tlie  Second,  we  (piote  only 
the  following  jiassage  : — 

‘When  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  refiiscnl  to  conlirin  the  j)rivilej^‘s 
which  his  father,  Fharles,  had  granteil  to  the  l*rotestants  of  his  do¬ 
minions  in  Styria.  He  made  a  ])ilgrimage  to  Loretto,  and  vowed  on 
his  knees  before  the  imagi‘  not  to  desist  from  his  etVorts  until  he  had 
extirpated  heresy  in  his  dominions ;  and  at  Home  his  zeal  was  firt'd 
and  confirmed  hy  consecration  at  the  hands  of  l*ope  Ulement  VI 11. 
On  his  return,  he  hanished  all  ])rotestant  ])ri‘achers  and  sehoohnasters. 
In  ]>lace  of  ]»rotestant  seminaries,  he  founded  colleges  of  Jesuits;  and 
commissioners,  hy  his  orders,  traversed  the  whole  country,  restoni'g 
the  old  churches  to  the  catholics,  and  demolishing  the  new  ones,  .•uul 
the  school-houses,  which  the  reformers  had  erected.’ — ]>.  1117. 


Of  course,  the  Hungarians  rose  again  under  CJahriel  Hethlo. 
They  def(‘ated  the  emperor,  and  concluded  tlie  ])eace  of  Nickuls- 
Imrg  in  l(i27,  hy  which  that  of  Vienna  was  confirmed: 

‘  ’Pin*  reign  of  Leopold  was  a  period  which  witnessed  ewaits  more 
im])ortant  to  Hungary  than  any  which  ])receded  it,  or  have  followed  it, 
save  only  the  revidutionary  years,  IS  tS  and  ISll).  Xo  monarch  of  the 
house  of  Austria  has  ever  made  so  determined  attacks  upon  Hun¬ 
garian  lihertv,  and  to  none  did  the  Hungarians  ojipose  a  hraver  and 
more  strenuous  resistance.  X'othing  was  left  untried  on  the  one  side 
to  overthrow  the  constitution;  nothing  was  left  on  the  other  side  to 
ujdudd  ami  defend  it.  Few  in  Kngland  know  anything  of  the  result; 
few(‘r  still  the  steps  which  led  to  it  ;  and  even  those  wliose  positimi  or 
])ursuits  have  made  them  accpiainted  with  the  facts,  have  formed  their 
judgment  not  so  much  from  an  im])artial  weighing  of  them,  as  m 
olK‘dience  to  the  dictates  of  ])assion  or  hereditary  pnjudice.  J’he  Hun¬ 
garians  hmk  upon  their  struggles  with  Leopidd  as  a  patriotic  defence 
of  ]>rivileges  legitimized  hy  a  thousand  years  of  ])ossession ;  and  the 
partisans  of  the  house  of  Austria,  im  the  other  hand,  inveigh  against 
them  a,s  the  efforts  of  a  restless  and  tuimdtuous  peo])le  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  control  of  their  lawful  ridel’s.  Unhappily,  this  is  not 
one  of  those  (piestions  upon  which  the  present  generation,  looking  at 
it  in  the  light  of  history,  can  form  an  impartial  and  unhiassed  ojunion. 
HUkhI  has  flowed  in  our  own  time  in  the  idd  cpiarnd  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Xeither  ])artv  has  retreated  from  tin'  struggle  in 
despair,  and  |K)ured  out  its  sorrows  and  regrets  in  the  hosom  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  vampiished  are  not  suhdued;  the  compierurs  are  not 
triumphant.  Success  has  not  lent  lustre  and  legitimacy  to  rehelhon; 
hut  the  sword  cannot  root  out  the  chagrin  of  defeat  and  the  hojK*  of 
revenge.’ — p.  205. 
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The  Huii^Jiriaus  conspired  ;iLi;ainst  Leopold,  the  Palatine 
Wesselenyi,  the  Counts  Zrinyi,  NaduvSily,  and  Frangepan.  being 
at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  ;  but  their  schonu's  were  discovered 
after  the  siulden  death  of  their  principal  leailer;  the  conspiratois 
were  ca})tiired  and  executed.  Again  the  nation  ro.se  under 
Eineric  Tiikdly,  and  was  defeated,  and  once  more  under  Prince 
Francis  Ihlkoczy.  The  war  lasted  for  several  years,  ami  Wiis 
at  length  concluded  by  the  mediation  ami  good  oiHces  of 
England  and  the  Dutch  States-General,  in  1709. 

‘  Fnder  Leopold,’  says  Mr.  (Jodkin,  ‘  many  of  the  pro\idest  families 
in  the  kingilom,  wlio  eoidd  trace  their  deseent  Inmi  tlie  days  ol*  Arp;id  ; 
and  who  lived  amidst  tlieir  vassals  in  regal  sphmdour,  had  been  nttcndy 
extirpated  hy  CaratVa,  and  their  houses  hdt  d(“solate,  or  oeeupi‘’d  hy 
tn»ops.  T’lH‘ir  plae(‘s  wen*  now  filled  up  hy  the  (h  rman  minions  of 
the  court,  or  hy  hrutal  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  thv‘mst'lv(‘s  hy 
tlu'ir  \mrelenting  ferocity,  and  who,  void  of  all  sym|)athy  with  the 
p‘ople,  did  evinything  in  their  ]»owt‘r  for  the  overthrow  of  the  et)nsti- 
tuti(Mi.  'fhe  administration  of  justiee  in  the  courts  lu'canu'  a  mockery, 
a  dt‘hision,  and  a  snare.  Hrihery,  c*orru)>tiou,  and  intimidation,  took 
the  place  of  law.  d’he  la/yges  and  Fumans,  who  had  heen  entitled  to 
all  the  jirivileges  of  the  nohility,  and  t]u‘  inhahitants  of  many  of  the 
free  towns  and  horoughs,  W(‘re  sold  i)ito  serhlom  to  tin*  ’reutonie 
Kniglits,  who  t'xacted  tludr  dues  with  such  ti‘rrihle  severity,  that 
mothers  disposed  of  their  childnn  to  the  'rurks  to  ]»roeuri‘  funds 
to  meet  them.  T'housands  of  peasants  every  month  crossed  the 
Turkish  frontier,  preferring  to  hravi*  all  tlie  insolence  and  oppres.sioii 
oi'  the  Moslmns,  to  living  under  the  tvraunv  of  those  of  their  own 
faitli.’— p.  2 

Fharles  (the  Third  as  King  of  llungary,  the  Sixth  as  Emperor 
of  (lerinany)  ‘was  induced  by  Russia,  in  I7d(),  to  break  through 
the  peact?  of  of  Ikissarovitz,  and  to  entm*  into  an  offensive  alliance 
against  the  Turks’  (p.  l2()o).  ile  joined  in  the  xvar  of  Rus.sia, 
agjiinst  the  Sidtan,  after  having,  for  several  months,  acted  as 
mediator  between  the  contending  ])arties. 

For  ^laria  ’Fhercsii,  ^Ir.  (Jodkin  has  a  ]>eeuliar  admiration. 
He  describes  her  iis  ‘  one  of  the  most  retnarkahle  sovereigns  who 
have  ever  appeared  in  any  ag(i  ami  in  any  country.’  ‘  Th(?re  jire 
tew  graces,  whetluu'  of  mind  (»r  body,  which  can  lend  a  charm  to 
wonianhoo<l  that  she  did  not  ])0sst‘ss.’  Yet  even  of  her,  who  had 
l>een  saved  by  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians,  in 
her  struggle  against  the  combined  forces  of  Prus.sia,  (Jermany, 
and  France,  he  must  acknowledge  that  ‘  she  managed  v(*ry  ably 
and  jiidioiously  to  hide  her  insidious  atincl's  u]»on  the  constitu- 
tion,  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  (d  r(*ally  useful  n  tonus/ 
•  ‘  So  thorough,  in  short,  was  the  inthience  wliich  this  won- 

derfid  woman  gained  over  them  (the  Hungariatis),  that  she  never 
'Summoned  the  diet  more  than  three  times  during  her  long  reign 
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of  forty  years  aii<l  liabitually  ilisroganled  those  constitiuionul 
forms  which  the  natives  hud  ever  preserved  with  the  most  watch¬ 
ful  jealousy.'  (pp.  27Jh  2S0.) 

‘  Her  son  .Joseph  aeknowled^e^l  the  rii^^hts  and  j)rlvilee:es  of  tlie 
States  in  a  circular  letter,  hut  he  nevertheless  refused  to  throiiijli 
th(‘  ceremony  of  coronation,  hecanse  he  was  determined  to  destroy 
them,  and  oonse(|uently  would  not  eontirm  them  hy  an  oatli.  .  .  .  \ 
He  also  abolished  the  use  of  the  Latin  and  Hungarian  laui^uaijfes,  and 
])ermitted  the  Herman  only  to  he  used  in  all  ]>uhlie  otlices.  He 
destroyed  the  whole  munici]>al  system  of  the  country,  uj)on  which  the 
natives,  with  justice,  looked  as  the  »^reat  safe-i;uard  of  their  libertit's. 
i'ounty  nuvtin^s  were  forl/nhhm,  as  also  the  election  of  county  oUie»*rs; 
the  local  courts  wen‘  abolished,  and  the  forms,  usages,  and  times  of 
assembling  witc  so  entirely  ditfertmt  in  those  that  were  established  to 
su]>|dy  their  ]daee,  that  the  whob'  judicial  system  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  confusion,  through  which  not  even  tlu*  ])raetitioners  could  lind 
their  way,  and  the  proscription  of  the  two  languages,  in  which  all  the 
charters  ami  other  otlicial  doeunumts  wer»‘  Iranu'd,  naturally  inspired 
the  natives  with  tin*  fear  that  this  was  hut  the  prelmh*  to  the  total 
abolition  of  their  siir.plest  privih*ges.' — ]).  ‘JS5. 

‘As  to  Francis  1.,’  the  author  says,  ‘  the  most  audacious  ol‘all  tlmse 
who  joined  in  framing  tlic  Holy  Allianet*  was  the  Kmperor  of  Aii'^tria. 
The  Hungarians  reminded  him,  in  Islo,  of  his  repeatod  promises  to 
redress  their  grievances,  while  they  were  voting  him  men  and  money 
to  defend  his  capital  ai^ainst  tlu*  assaults  of  Mapoleon.  He  I’ould  not 
deny  the  promises,  but  he  tnnphatically  declined  to  fidlil  them.  They 
a.sked  him  to  convoke  the  ditT,  but  he  lunl  never  had  any  great  liking 
for  the  diet,  and  m>w  had  less  than  ever;  for  it  was  one  of  tlu>se  insti¬ 
tutions  in  which  the  despots  saw  most  danger  to  themselves.  He 
therefore  determine<l  tt>  dispense  with  it  for  the  future.' — p. 

The  more  recent  events  of  the  son  and  gramlson  of  Franci.s, 
Fenlinand  V.  and  Francis  .Joseph,  are  s\itlieiontly  known,  it  not 
l)y  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  calls  the  murderer  of  Arad  and  Post 
‘the  young  hopi'  of  his  country,'  at  least  by  the  peojde  ot 
England  at  large. 

C.  F.  Henningsen,  a  distinguished  English  militarvman,  aide- 
(h‘-cainp  to  Zumala  C\\rreguy,  aiul  secretary  to  Kossuth,  has  coii- 
denseil  the  events  of  this  later  jieriod  under  tin?  title  ot  ‘  llie 
Ibist  and  Future  of  Hungary,’  an  easilv  readable  little  volume, 
which  contains  the  be.st  summary  of  the  Hungarian  campaigns. 
He  wrote  it  originally  for  the  ‘llemocratie  Review’  in  America, 
and  had  it  reprintcMl  here  in  Englaml.  Nobody  who  reads  the 
statement  can  believe  that  there  ever  could  be  reconciliation 
between  Hungary  and  Austria.  A  nation  vam pushed  may  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  compUTors,  and  even  be  anialgamatetl  with  them,  hut 

tin'  Hungarians  do  not  feid  themselves  com piered  by  Austria  ; 

they  were,  uj)  to  the  hust,  triumphant  against  them,  whom  they 
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(lospiso  as  inucli  as  they  hate.  The  Austrian  Kinperor,  therefore, 
cannot  derive  any  real  strenijfth  from  tlie  most  important  j)ortioii 
of  his  dominions.  Russia  knows  this  well,  and  can  make  use 
of  the  discontent,  and  she  will  do  it.  In  order  to  aecpiaint  the 
English  public  with  the  real  views  of  the  CV.ar,  we  concliule  this 
review  of  the  weakness,  wickedness,  and  treachery  of  Austria,  by 
an  important  letter,  as  yet  unjHiblished,  recently  addressed  by  a 
llussian  diplomatist  to  an  American  gentleman  of  gi’eat  political 
intlnence,  as  it  discloses  the  power  and  the  views  of  Russia  to  act 
upon  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  : — 


‘  It  is  now  two  years  since  1  ventured  to  oh.serve  that  Franee  and 
England  would  idtiinately  unite  and  become  a  formidable  thorn  to 
America  in  naval  atlairs ;  and  1  cannot  hut  think  things  are  rapidly 
working  to  bring  about  my  ])rediction.  It  has  become  my  lot  for  fifty 
veal's  and  upwards  to  watch  the  continnons  changes  which  have  taken 
plaei*  in  tin*  world’s  government,  and  1  have  seen  with  sorrow  the  all- 
jM>wert’iil  intlnence  of  England  in  ki‘eping  hack  improvement,  under 
the  delusivi*  ])lca  that  her  “glorious  constitution”  was  the  acme  of 
human  inventicm,  and  that  man  must  he  taught  toseeorleel  the  truth 
hy  every  possible  means  which  its  aristocratic  rulers  could  devise.  1 
♦juite  agree  with  a  distingnislu‘d  memhi‘r  of  the  late  government  of 
England,  when  he  jirononneed  the  Whigs  an  “  organized  hypocrisy,’* 
and  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  my  experience  if  1  did  not  con¬ 
sider  this  the  most  appropriate  (h‘tinition  of  her  glorit>us  constitution, 
ol  which  the  ill-inlormed  siihjt'cts  of  h(‘r  .Majesty  boast  so  much.  Russia 
is  not  blind  to  this  fact,  and  the  time  has  arrived  wlum  she  fe(‘ls  herself 


prepared  to  prove  that  she  will  no  h)ngi‘r  submit  to  be  duiied  by  tin? 
eralty  statesmen  of  her  once  faithful  ally. 

‘  No  sensible  man  can  for  a  single  moment  believe  that  England 
ftrls  any  further  interest  for  the  unfortunate  d'urk,  than  what  serves 
her  apcrial  puq)ose  ;  and  she  has  been  using  her  exertions  and  inlluenee 
in  every  (piarter,  to  make  it  appear  that  she  is  the  <lefender  of  the 
Weak  against  the  strong.  How  i'ar  France  colleetivtdy  believes  her  1 
know  not,  but  it  si‘rvi‘s  the  purpose  of  tin*  pri*sent  emperor  to  act  in 
concert  with  her  under  this  barefaced  ])resnmj)tion.  The  late  king  of 
f  ranee  purchased  his  right  to  wear  the  Ch'own  from  England,  and 
Napoleon  very  clearly  treads  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  and,  most 
probably,  will  share  the  same  fate  for  his  follv. 

.  ‘What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has  France  to  <lo  with  keep- 
>ug  England’s  door  to  India:'  We  all  know  how  India  was  svd)jugate<l 
hy  England;  and  we  all  know  also,  that  England  could  not  play  the 
high  game  of  dictator,  if  India  were  separated  from  her  grasp;  and  1 
must  again  repeat,  what  has  France  to  do  with  it,  further  than  it  serves 
the  immediate  j)nrjK)se  of  the  em])eror  ? 

I  am  not  going  to  advocate  the  right  id’  Russia  to  sulxlue  d’urkey; 
JAt  the  same  time,  1  cannot  see  how  England  has  a  right  to  (*xj)ect  that 
loissia  will  remain  a  passive  witness  to  England’s  triumphs,  to  her 
injury  in  common  with  that  of  all  other  countries  which  have  been 
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obliged  to  siilniiit  to  her  absolute  ])li‘asure.  llussia  lias  the  powtT  to 
lilK*rate  the  world  Iroiu  Kurland’s  ^rasp  it*  she  has  the  virtue  and 
courage  to  do  so.  It’  she  ])leases,  she  eau  free  Poland,  and  all  that 
part  of  Eiii*ope  on  the  Adriatic  shores,  and  form  them  into  eoidciUrate 
^'‘<»veniments  to  her  advantaL':e ;  seeurin^  at  the  same  time  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  so  as  to  have  a  free  passajjfe  to  the  sea  in  that  (luai-ter- 
ami  hv  uniting  I'russia  with  Denmark  on  the  one  sidi‘,  and  Sweden 
and  Norway  on  the  other  side*,  in  eonft‘derate  union  with  herself, 
keep  an  open  door  for  her  shipping  in  the  Bailie;  but  she  will  not  V* 
abh*  to  absorb  those  countries  and  amalgamate  them  with  Bussia,  ( ven 
if  she  wishes  it  :  and,  further.  Kngland  and  France  would  ultiniatelv 
liberate  Europe,  rather  than  that  Kussia  should  eomjuer  anv  jiortion  of 
it.  Bussia  is  the  best  friend  .\meriea  has  at  this  moment,  and  Anieriea 
can  help  her  in  the  work  of  I'Cijcnvrutioif.  America  has  monev,  and 
Bussia  is  in  want  of  it,  and  no  doubt  Bussia  will  be  glad  to  e«mtract  a 
d(d>t  with  Anuu'iea  at  the  rate  of  six  pm*  cent. — not  by  obtaining  cash, 
hut  for  (‘(isit  H'orfh  in  shipa^  atid  the  niCdUft  of  keepiivf  up  the  v:ar 
irith  those  who  oppose,  her.  America  can  build  her  shi[>s  to  any  I'xtent, 
large  and  snodf  and  American  shijis  can  take  out  Bussian  seamen  for 
them,  as  passengers,  and  which  neithcT  France  nor  England  can  pre- 
vtmt.  England  would  break  with  France  to-morrow,  could  >he  go 
back  to  her  original  positijui  with  Bussia,  but  this  she  must  not  be 
])ermitted  to  do,  if  the  world  has  a  ripJtt  to  he  free! 

‘She  fears  America,  but  she  does  not  respect  her;  and  I  trust  the 
])eople  of  the  Unitetl  States  arv‘  not  blind  to  this  fact;  and  tiny  never 
luid  a  better  ojiport unity  than  they  have  at  this  moment  to  teach  Bng- 
laiid  to  understand  her  duty.  Mad  Naptdeon  the  will,  he  also  has  the 
ehanee  of  luang  handed  down  to  posterity  as  another  Washington,  and 
you  pr(d)ably  know  how  his  uncle  regretted  the  loss  of  this  chance; 
and,  if  he  is  a  wise  man,  he  will  not  let  it  slip  from  his  graf^p,  although 
England  will  try  hard,  and  kiss  his  foot  to  prevent  it. 

‘  Ann*riea  sundy  has  some  frimids  in  France  who  can  venture  to 
advise  him  at  this  dangerous  moment,  before  he  involves  himscll  ni 
further  troubles,  ami  it  is  very  clear  that  he  is  surrounded  with  dangi.T 
of  no  eommon  eharaeter.’ 

It  is  lianlly  necessary  to  point  to  the  iin])ortance  of  this  letter, 
which  shows  that  Kussian  diploniacv  avails  itself  ot  revolution 
and  repiihlicanisin  in  the  same  nnscrupnlous  way  as  ot  the 
despotic*  tendencies  of  the  German  princes. 

Since  the  above  has  been  written,  we  have,  by  the  publication 
ol  the  secrc't  and  confidential  correspondence,  obtained  the 
evidence  ot  the  Gzar  liimself,  that  ‘the  interests  ot  Austria  and 
Bussia  are  identical,  and  that  it  is  siipei*tiuous  to  treat  >'ith 
Austria,  as  she  is  bound  to  Russia.^  And  yet  the  alliance  el 
Austria  is  courtc‘d  by  the  government  !  Indeed,  tlie  old  niona.dic 
adage:  ‘  Mundus  vult  decipi,  decipiatur  ergo,^  seems  still  to 
in  force  among  the  diplomatists  of  Europe*. 


Akt.  VIII. — CC/ISU6'  of  Great  Britain,  IS51.  licliyious  iromhip, 
EnyJand  and  ]Vulcs,  Koport  uiul  Tables  j)ivsonto(l  to  both  llousos 
i»r  l*arliaiuent.  Loiulon :  Printed  by  (Jeorge  E.  Eyre  and 
William  Sj)ottis\vo()de,  ]>rinters  to  the  Queen’s  Most  Exeellent 
Majesty.  For  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Olliee.  lS5d. 

2.  The  Suiue.  Abridgeil  from  the  OHieial  lleport  made  by  lloraec 
Mann,  Esip,  to  George  (Irabain,  Esq.,  Kegistrar-General.  tdeventh 
d’housand.  (Revised.)  Routledge  and  Co.  IS.ji. 

Men  of  all  parties — in  all  eoinitries — are  likely  to  be  interested 
in  the  important  docuineiit  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  on 
the ‘State*  of  Religious  Worslii])  in  England  and  Wales.’  To 
Englisli  (  'hristians — tliose  espi  eially  who  are  friends  of  liberty 
and  jnogress — it  will  ])rove  in  many  res[)eets  invalualde.  The 
Rep(»rt  and  Tables  ])rescnted  to  })arliament  will  be  studied  with 
deep  interest  by  leading  minds;  and  tlie  admirable  aluddgment, 
so  wisely  made,  will  ditfu.se  tlie  information  thus  collected  gene¬ 
rally  througliout  the  entire  community.  For  the  tir.st  time  in 
the  history  of  England,  we  have  now  an  autlienti'c  re])ort,  as 
complete  as  it  was  likely  or  ])os.sible  to  be,  of  tlie  number  of 
persons  attending  jdaces  of  ])ul)lic  worship,  the  number  of  jdaces 
prmided  for  that  purpose,  and  the  particular  doctrin(\s  and  forms 
ot  the  j>arties  by  whom  these  ]irovisions  have  b(‘en  made. 

To  none  can  these  returns  be  more  welcome,  more  gratifying, 
or  more  .'Suggestive,  than  to  tho.se  who  maintain  the  princi})h‘.s  of 
troedoin  in  relation  to  W'orshi]),  which  have  so  long  been  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  ^  Eclectic  [Review/  We  have  read  Mr.  Horace 
Mann  s  Report  to  the  Regi.strar-CJeneral  with  more  than  common 
interest ;  and  we  shall  now'  lay  bidbre  our  readers  a  simjile  state¬ 
ment  ot  what  it  contains,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  on  their  atten¬ 
tion  some  of  the  many  truths  estabii.sht‘d  or  illustrated  by  tln^so 
coiiteiit.s. 

The  elaborate  means  employed  for  collecting  the  returns  are 
fully  < 

le.'^crihed  in  the  a])p(*ndix  to  the  Repcjrt  (p}).  clxix.-clxxvi.) 
The  collection  was  made  by  no  few'er  than  tldrtjf  i/ioasaad  six 
hundred  (uid  te n  ojjj cc rs,  called  enumerators,  under  the  direction 
nt  the  21  DO  registrars  of  births  and  deaths  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  intormation  wms  obtained  vjlihont  coiiipidslun.  Forms  or 
schedules  were  distributed  by  the  enumerators;  from  these 
retunis  were  received,  after  much  time  .ami  labour;  and  the 
intormation  omitted  in  any  of  the.se  returns  is,  in  part,  siqiplied 
f^parately  by  analogy  or  supposition.  In  reference  to  them, 
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^Ir.  Mann  says — 'It  may  safely  bo  said,  however,  tiiat  tlio 
instances  wliieh  seeinetl  to  call  tor  supjdeinontation  are  teo  h*\v 
to  render  it  im]>ortant  whether  the  |ninci|>h*s  by  whi<‘h  it  has 
l)een  regulated  are  in  all  respects  correct.  The  object  !<oii»;ht  will 
j>robably  be  deemed  .Mitliciently  accomjdished  if  the 
re.sults  are  made  to  represent  by  these  means  more  complJt<4y 
ami  correctly  than  Winfld  oth(*rwise  be  the  ca.se,  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  accommodation  for  religious  worship  in 
the  cimntrv/ 

From  the  whole  of  these  returns  it  a]»pearsthat  the  populathui 
of  England  ami  Wales  on  March  ‘lOth,  ISol,  was  skvextkkn 
MILLIONS,  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-SEVEN  THOUSAND,  SIX 
HUNDRED  AND  NINE.  Of  this  population  then‘  on  that 

ihi//,  TEN  MILLION.S,  EKHIT  HUNDP.ED  AND  NINETY-SIX  TIP  »rs.\NI>, 
ANDSIXTY-SIX  PERSONS,  attending  public  wor.'^hip  in  THlRTY-Eorii 
THOUSAND,  EOUR  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-SEVEN  ]>lace.<.  Of  tlu.St* 

I  ()()()  attendants,  less  than  half — o,:^h:2,.‘)5 1 — belonm'(l  to 

the  Ohurch  f)f  England;  moro  than  half — 5,()()o.o  1 A — hrlongetl 
to  other  prof(‘.ssi(ms.  (If  this  majority  of  A,()0.S,5 1  A.  the  large.'^t 
numluTs  ar»}  Wnf'lnj/ti n  d/c///(n//.s7.s,  ],A4bA:2S;  I 
1,21  t,DAD;  (jKirticiilar)  7  Ib,7A2  ;  PrI rn  it  i rn 

5M,1!)A;  JiOiitffti  Ciffltol i(‘s^  ‘hSrhboO.  ddie  otlnu’  religious 
bodies  are  much  smaller  than  the.^e  five  : — ranging  fivuu  K] 
(Seventh-l)ay  llapti.«^t.'<)  to  22,ODO,  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
r)0,0()D  Fnitarians  ;  lD,S7t  Moravians;  JhfiHA  New  ('onnexiou 
Methodists;  !H,AD*>  Wesleyan  Iteformers;  (alvinistio 

Metliodi.sts;  oA,D()D  Lattcr-llay  Saints  or  Mormons,  ^Ve. 

Jk'.sides  this  broad  view  of  England  and  Wah‘.'^,  the  cunpilor 
has  tlrawn  up  se]>arat«‘  Tables  showing  the  aceomimMlation  and 
attemlance  in  the  Registration  Districts  ot  Lomlon  —  Sniith- 
Ea.'^tern  Oountie.s, — South-Midland  ( 'ountie.s, —  Easttun  (.’ounties 
— Sonth-\\  (‘Stern  ( ’onntios. — \Vt\st-Midland  Oounties. — North- 
Midland  Oountit*s,  —  North-W(‘stern  Oountie.^. — ^  orkshiro, — 
Northern  (.’ounties, —  and  Mhd.sh  (.A)unti(‘s;  each  ot  the  .'^•  parato 
counties  of  England  ;  ami  North  ami  South  \\  ales  ;  de/r.v  at 
which  existing  plact‘s  (^f  wi^rship  in  each  ('onnty  wt*re  er<‘cted,  oi 
appropriated  to  religious  u.ses; — the  number  ot  the  places  ot 
worship  and  sittings  in  th(‘  .s('‘veral  dioce.^os  (»t  England  and 
M  ah‘s  ; — an  alphabt^tical  arrangement  (jf  the  religious  acooiniuo- 
dation  and  att('ndanc(‘  in  mc^re  than  .sev<*nty  largi'  town>  au< 
boroughs; — the  aceomimMlation  provided  by  various  religiou> 
bodies  in  bnufr  <1  isf rii  tf<^  aS(‘ompared  with  the  rest  ot  bug 

land  ; — tin'  acci^mmodation  provided  in  each  conntii  (*t  bngluu' 
and  \\  ales  by  the  mo.st  numerous  religious  bodic's  ; — the  jnyi^ 
iiitn  iff  (t)  i)Oj)nfnf ion  in  the  ivgi.sti'atioii  divi>iouN 

counties,  and  disti  iets  ot  Englaml  and  Wales  ; — and  the  amount 
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still  rt-tiuiivd  ; — districts  witli  '/?i(W  and  /cr/.s7  accominodation  re- 
s|K‘ctivcly; — coin]>arativ‘i  position  ol*  the  Clmrch  of  England  and 
the  (lisscntiiii^^  churches  in  dilferent  ]^arts  of  the  country  ; — the 
iiuiiiher  t»t  servici‘s  held  ]>y  each  religious  bmly  at  different 
|H‘riods  oi’  the  day  ; — comparative  view  of  tin*  frequency  with 
^vllic•h  the  various  reliL^dous  bodies  make  use  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  provided  for  them  respectively  ; — and  the  number  of  ])ersons 
prt*sent  at  the  most  numerously  attended  services  on  Sunday, 
March  oOth,  iSol. 

In  addition  to  these  exceedingly  valuable  tables,  there  is  one 
of  the  number  (d’  places  of  worship,  sittings,  and  attendants 
connected  with  the  various  religious  bo<lies  of  England  and 
Wah's,  arranged  in  reif  istrutUni  dlsfi'Hin  in'  piurr  hivj 

Eptm  these  Tabh's  the  Ro])ort  is  based.  Most  of  our  readers, 
we  should  ho])e,  will  agree  with  ^Ir.  ^lann  in  the  following  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  im|»ortance  of  the  subject  : — 


‘  Pcrhajts  it  would  he  ditlicult  to  over-estimate  tin*  im])ortanee  of 
authentic  facts  upon  this  suhjeet  ;  since,  for  many  reasons,  the  religion 
of  a  natitui  must  he  matter  of  extreme  solicitude  to  many  minds. 
Wlii'thcr  we  ri*gard  a  pt'oph*  merely  in  th(‘ir  secular  capacity  as  part¬ 
ners  in  a  L^reat  association  for  ])romoting  the  stability,  the  o})ulence, 
tin*  peaceful  glory  ot‘ a  state,  or  view  them  in  tlu*ir  loftier  charact(*r,  as 
suhjeets  of  a  higlu'r  king<h)m, — swilt  and  momentary  travellers  towards 
a  never-ending  destiny;  in  either  aspect,  tlie  (h*grce  and  the  direction 
if  religious  sentiment  in  a  eomnnmity  are  suhjeets  of  the  weightiest 
import  :  in  the  one  ease  to  the  temporal  guardians  of  a  nation — to  its 
sjiiritual  teachers  on  the  other.  Statesmen — aware  to  wluit  a  great 
extent  tin*  liberty  or  bondage,  industry  or  indolence,  ]>rosj)eritv  or 
poverty,  of  any  ]K‘o)»le,  are  tlu*  1‘nnts  of  its  religious  creed,  and  knowing 
also  how  extensively  religious  feelings  tinge  piditical  opinions — tind  an 
accurate  aeipiaintauci*  with  the  various  (h*grees  and  forms  in  winch 
religious  scutimeut  is  manifested,  indispt*nsahh‘  to  a  correct  appre¬ 
ciation  either  of  the  country's  actual  (•oudition  or  of  its  ]>rospectivo 
tendency  ;  and  c»pially  essential  to  enahh*  them  to  legislate  with  safety 
upon  (piestions  when*  religious  ])rinciples  or  prejudices  are  inextricably 
involv(*d.  Xor  y(*t  to  CMiristian  miuisti*rs  and  teachers,  and  the 
tdiristian  church  in  general,  can  facts  like  those  now  puhlish(*d  fail  to 
b*  ot  utmost  interest ;  since  here,  in  the  rise  and  ]U’ogressof  new  sects, 
they  see  what  novel  forms  of  error  need  to  he  encounten*d,  and,  perhaps, 
what  new  develojuuents  of  truth  requin*  to  he  received  ;  while,  in  the 
uundM'rs  of  our  ]>op\dation  destitute  of  sjiiritual  teaching,  and  without 
the  lueans  of  gaining  it,  they  see  in  what  direction  and  to  what  extent 
their  zealous  elforts  for  dilfusing  true  religion  are  demanded.’ — Kejiort, 
P-  viii. 


In  recapitulating  the  substance  of  the  Table.s,  we  are  told  that 
England  and  Wales,  the  number  of  native  and  indigenous 
communities  hiwentj-scvciiy  besides  some  isolated  congregations 
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not  sufficiently  numerous  or  consolulated  to  be  called  ‘  socU’  Of 
these  communities,  we  have  the  following  clear  and  historical 
arrangement : — 

PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

BUITISII. 

Cliurch  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Scottish  Presbyterians: — Church  of  ScoflanJ.  VuileJ  Prc>shi/tcrian 
Si/uoif.  Prcahiifcrian  Church  in  En(/Ianil. 

Inde]>endents,  or  Congregationalists. 

Haptists: — General.  Particular.  Seventh  Dai/.  Scotch.  AV<r 

Connexion  General. 

Soeit'ty  of  Friends.' 

Unitarians. 

Moravians,  or  Ihiiti'd  Ihvthren. 

Wesleyan  MetluMlists: — Ori(/inal  Conne.rion.  Xeir  Conne.x'ion.  Pri- 
mitirc  Methodist.^.  Jiihle  (diristians.  Wesleyan  Association.  Inde^ 
liendenf  Methodists.  U  esleyan  Pefonners. 

Calvinistic  ^Methodists: — Mxlsh  Calvinistic  ^[ethodists.  Countess 
of  Huntinydons  Connc.rion. 

SandtMuanians,  or  (Jlassites. 

New  Church. 

Rrethren. 

FORETON. 

Luth(‘rans. — Oennan  Protestant  Reformers. — Reformed  (’hiireh  of 
the  Netherlands. — French  Protestants. 

(TrilER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

Roman  Catholics. — (Ireek  Church. — (ierman  Catholics. —  Italian 
Reformers. — Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. — Latter-day  Saints,  or 
Mormons. 

Jews. 

The  multiplicity  of  these  communities  may  1)0  viewed  as  ad¬ 
vantageous  on  the  side  of  private  judgment  actively  exercised, 
or  as  disadvantageous  to  the  interest  of  visible  occlesiasticid 
unity.  Some  will  be  disposed  to  regard  them  as  tanbodying 
much  more  substantial  harmony  in  the  support  of  common 
truths  than  the  extreme  advocates  of  any  party  would  he  dis- 
po.sed  to  IK  knowledge,  and  as  })robably  suggesting  to  all  ])artie.s 
the  desirableness  of  better  understanding  the  tnie  giounds  ot 
separation  from  one  another.  With  a  view  to  helj)  them  in  this 
matter,  Mr.  Mann  has  devoted  more  than  a  hundred  well  written 
and  elost‘ly-}>rinted  pages  to  a  succinct  history  of  the  several 
churches  and  .societies,  with  authentic  accounts  of  their  charac¬ 
teristic  doctrines,  government,  and  u.sages.  In  this  survey,  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  from  the  introduction  ot  Chri>- 
tiauity  to  the  j>resent  time,  is  narrated  in  a  spirit  remarkable  tor 
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fainiess  and  aocnrate  regard  for  truth.  The  tale  is  well  and 
nlainlv  told  ;  and  we  envy  not  the  man  who  can  read  it  without 
rejoicing  that  so  n)uch  religious  vitality  has  I)een  at  work  both  in 
tlie  expn‘ssion  and  in  the  formation  of  our  national  character. 
Whatever  minute  em>rs  there  may  be,  the  means  of  correction 
are  suiji^esti'd  in  the  notes  and  references.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  even  an  approximation  towards  a  full  account  of  what  it  is 
that  thes('  live  and  thirty  communities  are  teaching,  and  in 
what  degree  they  enlighten  or  modify  the  minds  of  the  English 
j)eople ;  and  foreigners  especially,  whose  curiosity  is  sure  to  be 
attracted  by  these  j)ublic  and  authenticated  docunumts,  ^^^ll  trace 
ptrhaj)S  with  an  interest  ditferent  from  ours  the  historical  con¬ 
nexion  between  institutions  becoming  gradually  free,  and  the 
manifestations  of  religious  sentiment  augmenting  in  energy  and 
inde|>endence. 

With  great  caution,  vet  with  intelligent  liberalitv,  the  writer 
(»f  the  Kt‘]x>rt  has  shown  the  substantial  agreement  of  the  larger 
t)0(lu‘S  in  the  essentials  of  religious  tnith  ;  wliilethc  freedom  and 
self-reliance  of  the  English  peoph*,  manifest  in  the  existence  of 
se])aratt*  societies,  and  conferring  ^  on  none  the  artificial  value 
which  results  from  ]»rohibition,'  gives  rise  to  tlie  expc'ctation  that 
Mho  spirit  of  uncompromising  peace  will  gain  yet  further  ])otency 
— that  lilhuly  to  separate  on  minor,  will  beget  still  more  the  dis- 
]>ositiou  to  unite  on  greater,  (piestions — ancl  that  the  Toleration 
Act  will  l»e  proved  in  its  results  to  have  been  the  most  effective 
Act  of  Uniformity.'  Among  the  ])roofs  of  this  tendency  are  found 
the  (►perations  of  sixteen  societies  for  religious  objects  which 
include  in  their  constituencies  the  members  of  })erha])s  a  dozen 
ditferent  sects,  and  tlie  number  of  such  societies  is  much  more 


lik(‘ly  to  increase  than  to  lessen. 

In  ascertaining  the  amount  of  provision  for  Cdiristian  worship 
ni  England  and  \\  ales,  it  is,  of  course,  imjiortant  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  the  po])ulation — 17,927,0)09 — that  reipiire  ac- 
onniuodation.  ]fy  omitting  n,00(),000  children,  1,000,000  invalids 
and  aged  persons,  *1,27N,039  legitimately  absent  in  charge  of 
houses,  and  an  undetined  number  of  ])ersons  employed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  ])ul)lic  conveyances,  it  is  calculated  that  0(S  per  cent, 
at  the  entire  ])opulation,  amounting  to  1 0,898,0 U1  ])ersons,  arc 
oJu'ttys  able  to  attend  ])ublic  worsiiip  in  this  country,  and  that 
h>r  this  nunil>er  accommodation  ought  to  be  provided,  'fhe 
provision  for  this  number  must,  of  couse,  be  so  disfrUmied  as 

he  available  bv  all  who  reouire  it. 

Compared  with  the  recpiirement,  tlie  existing  deliciency  in  the 
>'hole  oi  Puigland  and  Wales  is  not  more  than  185,450,  ^  if  the, 
f'^fn'eyrrovisiun  v(*v:  c?'isthi(j  is  fovvd  in  he  so  well  d/isfri- 
Inited  over  the  country  as  that  no  ^>art  has  too  little  and  no 
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jHirt  too  lunch;'  luit  \\\o  ovtnol  clistrilmtion  sliows  a  (Icficiciiov 
of  acroininoclatioii  v'lfJi  in  reach  of  those  v'ho  v:ant  it,  for  pro. 

more  than  l,()4K7«‘i4.  The  ineciiialities  of  clistrihntion  are 
most  striking.  The  C’ity  of  Lomloii  has  a  siipertluity  of  IS.TSS 
sittinj^s ;  wliile  in  Shorediteh  the  deticiency  is  43,7.*) And 
speaking  generally,  the  urt>an  ])o])ulation  liave  aeoonnnodation 
for  4(>  p(‘r  cent.,  while  the  ru  ral  population  have  acconnuodation 
for  ().V.5  per  cent.  The  proportion  is  in  inverse  ratio  Ut  the  size 
of  the  toirns  : — so  that  80  percent,  of  the  additional  accoinmuda- 
tion  is  reipiired  for  sixty  boroughs. 

The  rate  of  siipjdy  for  this  large  want  of  accommodation  is 
describi'd  as  not  being  altogether  nnsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  rapidly  gaining  on  the  increase  of  ])opulation  for  the 
last  thirty  years;  but,  so  v ne(jiiaJ  is  the  distribution  of  this 
incn‘ased  accommodation  that,  while  seventy  in  a  hundred  inav 
now  be  accommodated  in  the  rural  })opulation,  the  incnsise  of 
pojndation  in  our has  been  at  the  rate  of  1  oh  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  of  accommodation  for  w'orshi])  has  Ih'Cii  only 
at  the  rate  of  (J.o  piT  cent. — The  proportion  oi'  free  accommoda¬ 
tion  a]»pt*ars  to  be  43  ()  j)er  cent,  in  the  town  districts,  and  494 
])er  cent,  in  rural  districts. 

In  com])aring  the  C'hnrch  of  England  with  other  protostant 
communities,  all  taken  fotfether,  it  a}»pears  that  the  Church  of 
England  ])rovides  .5,31 7dn.)  sittings,  or  per  cent,  for  the 
entire  )H)pulation  of  17d^-7,hbl). 


‘  Dissenters  most  ahouiul  in  IJ^aJes,  Jfonmoiifl/shire,  Vorkshiir, 
Conueall,  Cheshire.  LiOieashire,  Derln/shire.  Xorthionherhohl.  ^\ot- 
ii/if/h(Uiishire^  and  lieitfonfshire  :  in  all  ol  which  counties  their  sittin^^s 
(*xcei‘d  ill  imniher  those  ]»rovi(h‘d  by  the  Cdnindi  ol*  England;  while  in 
AVales  ainl  Momnonthshin*  they  arc  more  than  doiihle.  In  all  the 
other  counties  the  Estahlishinent  has  a  ]»n‘pon(UTanee, — most  eonsju- 
enons  in  Herefordshire^  Snssc.r.  and  O.ifonl shire,  where  tlu‘  sittings  ot 
the  idinreh  an*  more  than  donhle  those  of  the  dissenters.  The  two 

'it shire.  Lricos- 
ide  of  England 

ami  Wales,  for  every  ItKl  sittings  jirovided  hy  the  Church  ot  t.nglaiul, 
dissenters  furnish  1)3.’ — llejiurt,  j».  exl. 


])arties  are  very  nearly  halaneial  in  Uneolnshirc.  StoJJi 
/ershire.  Cuodterlaml.  and  C<titihri(foeshire.  On  the  wl 


The  Church  of  England  has  increased  her  ]irovision  hy  !24 


less  than  it  was  tiltv  vears  ago  ;  but  within  the  hmt  ten  years 
increase  ot  church  ‘provision  has  been  gaining  fastly  on  the  incroast 
of  the  po]mlation, — an  increase  in  the  rate  of  ))rogrt‘ss  which,  en 
the  whole,  is  not  unsatisfactory,  but  inadetpiate  to  the  rajui  ) 
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Rowing  wants  of  towns.’  Of  the  chief  Protestant  dissenting 
biHlies  we  are  told  that 

‘The  Wksleyan  Methodists  are  found  in  c^ivatest  force  in  Corn- 
ically  VorkshiiTy  Lincolnshire,  l)erhi/shin\  Dnrhiun,  iiiul  Xottinj^ham- 
shirc ;  their  fewest  luunbers  are  in  MidiUcscx,  Surrvjf,  Snssc.r^  Essex, 
JCa nrick'shi re,  imd  Hertfordshire.  The  Independents  thmrish  most 
ill  South  If 'ales,  Xorth  Wales,  Essex,  Dorsetshire,  Monmouthshire, 
and  Sutfolk ;  least  in  Xorth innherland,  Durham,  Herefordshire,  and 
Worcestershire.  The  Baptists  are  strongest  in  Monmouthshire,  South 
If 'ales,  Huntinr/donshire,  Bedfordshire,  Xorthamptonshire,  J^eicester- 
shire,  awA  Buckinghamshire ;  weakest  in  Cumherland,  Xorthumherland, 
Westmoreland,  Cornicall,  Staflordshire,  and  Imncashire.^ — j).  cxliv. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  these  three  denoiuinations,  respectively, 
through  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  represented  thus: — 
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‘  From  this  it  ajipears  that  neither  of  these  bodies  is  advancing  at  a 
rate  so  rapi<l  as  formerly.  But  then  it  must  also  hi*  remembered,  that 
neither  is  there  room  for  such  a  ra|)id  increase,  since  tlie  aggregate  rate 
of  increase  during  the  half  century  has  been  so  much  more  ra})id  than 
the  increase  of  the  population  that  wlicrcas,  in  IcSOl,  tlie  number  of 
sittings  jirovided  for  every  1000  ])ersons  was — by  Wesleyans  IS,  by 
Indepeiulcnts  Ill,  and  by  Baptists  110;  in  IHol,  tlie  ])rovision  was — hy 
^\^•sleyans  123,  by  Independents  50,  and  by  Baptists  12.’ 

Taking  all  the  protostant  dissenting  communities  together,  it 
appears  that  they  ‘provide  accommodation  for  4,657,422  persons, 
or  tor  2()  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  5  6  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  provision  i>f  the  country.  The  pro])ortion  of  this 
accoininodation,  which  h  available  at  each  period  of  the  day  is — 
Tiiorning,  3,428,665  sittings;  afternoon,  2,367,370  sittings; 
evening,  3,855,304  sittings ;  making  a  total,  at  all  three  portions 
of  the  day,  of  0,651,438  sittings.’ 

1  he  returns  from  the  Rconan  Catholics  show  570  places  of 
worship,  containing  186,111  sittings,  \s\\\\  an  intimation,  how¬ 
ever,  that  large  numbers  are  accommodated  standing,  of  whom 
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return  is  given  in  tlie  abstracts,  though  in  another  table  the 
nuniher  of  atteiulants  is  given,  not  at  but  at  305,:]i):3. 

‘  'Mu‘  rate  at  which  the  lloinan  Catholics  have  increased  in  the  last 
half  century  will  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the  statistics  from  the 
period  sinc-e  lS2i,  given  ante,  page  ci.,  instead  of  relying  upon  the 
doubtful  indication  su])])lied  by  the  dates  at  which  existing  edifices 
were  erected.  From  tliis  source  it  appears  that  in  lS2  I  there  were 
840  Itonian-catholic  chajiels  in  England  and  Wales,  while  in  1S53 
the  number  had  increased  to  010.  If  we  assume  that  the  proportion 
of  sittings  to  a  eba|>el  was  the  same  (814)  at  each  of  these  jKriods  ;is 
in  1851,  the  nundier  in  1824  would  be  108,0 if,  and  the  niiinlier  in 
1858  would  be  11)8,421;  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  thirty  vears  bciiif^ 
87*2  jier  cent.  During  very  nearly  the  same  interval  (viz.,  from  lS2l 
to  1851),  the  sittings  of  all  Protestant  liodies,  unitedly  increased  from 
5,085,812  to  0,082,588,  the  rate  being  00*8  jicr  cent.  For  every  UHH) 
of  the  population,  the  Itoman  Catholics  provided  8  sittings  in  Isiil^ 
10  sittings  in  1858.  The  Protestants  jirovided  for  every  lOOO  jicrsons, 
400  sittings  in  1821,  and  557  sittings  in  1851.  The  j)ro}>ortion  of 
sittings  bclonginging  to  IJoman  Catholics  to  those  belonging  to  Pro¬ 
testants  was  1*8  to  100,  at  the  former  j>criod,  and  1*0  to  100  at  the 
latter.’ — pp.  cxlvii.,  cxlviii. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Miami’s  calculations,  founded  on  all  the 
returns,  is — that  there  is  wanted  an  additional  supply  of 
1,(»44,784  sittings  in  the  large  town  districts,  and  especially  in 
Loiulon.  These  would  reipiire  the  erection  of  at  lea.st  tico  thou¬ 
sand  large  places  of  worshijh  Of  the  accommodation  now 
existing, — 

5,817,015,  are  jmovided  by  the  Church  of  England; 

1,801,018,  by  other  churches; 


10,212,508,  total  j)rovislon  made; 

1,011,781,  to  be  supplied; 

11,857,207,  the  provision  required. 

The  history  of  the  past  twenty  years  inspires  encouragement 
for  the  future.  The  pro]>ortion  of  the  sittings  has  risen  from 
50  ])er  cent,  of  the  po})ulation  to  57  per  cent.  Several  societies, 
of  a  missionary  character,  are  spending  about  thirty  thousiuid 
po\mds  a-year  on  this  object.  Additional  services  might  jn'obably 
be  coinlucted  in  most  c»f  the  churches  and  chapels  in  hirgc 
tow  ns.  Public  buildings  may  be  used  almost  indefinitely  for  such 
cus  have  any  dislike  to  churches  and  chapels.  But,  suj>))osing 
adeipiate  accommodation  ]n'ovided  for  all  who  may  attend  some 
place  (d'  ])ublie  worship  if  they  will,  U'hat  reason  have  vx  to 
cj'fH’ct  that  the  itccornmodatlon  u'ould  l>e  used  ^  In  ]xnnt  of  fact, 
less  than  half  of  the  accommodation  now^  provided  is  habitually 
useiL  Mt  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  5,288,294  who  every 
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Sunday  neglect  religious  ordinances,  do  so  of  their  own  free 
choice,  and  are  not  compelled  to  be  absent  on  account  of  a 
deficiency  of  sittings/ 

‘  The  most  im])ovtant  fact  whieli  this  invest iufation  as  to  attendance 
hrinijs  Before  us  is  un(|uestional>ly  tlie  alarming  number  of  the  non¬ 
attendants.  Kven  in  the  least  unfavourable  as]H‘ot  of  tlie  figures  just 
|)resented,  and  assuming  (as  no  doubt  is  right)  that  the  0,288, 201 
absent  every  Sunday  are  not  always  tbo  same  individuals,  it  must  bo 
a|»}Kirent  that  a  sadhf  formidable  portion  of  the  English  people  are 
habitual  neglccters  of  the  public  ordinances  of  religion.  Nor  is  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  indicate  to  wliat  ])artieular  class  of  the  community  this  portion 
in  the  main  belongs.  The  middle  classes  have  angmented  rather  than 
diminished  that  devotional  sentiment  and  strictness  of  attention  to 
religious  services  by  which  for  several  centuries  they  have  so  eminently 
bevn  disting\iisbed.  With  the  u])])er  classes,  too,  the  subject  of  reli¬ 
gion  has  obtained  (.)f  late  a  marked  degree  of  notice,  and  a  regular 
church  attendance  is  now  ranked  among  the  recognised  pro])rictie8  of 
life.  It  is  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  these  two  classes  that  the  number 
of  religious  structures  has  of  late  years  so  increased.  Hut  while  the 
labouring  myriads  of  our  country  have  been  multijdying  with  our 
multij»licd  material  pros})erity,  it  cannot,  it  is  feared,  be  stati'd  that  a 
corresponding  increase  has  occurred  in  the  attendance  of  this  class  at 
our  religious  edifices.  More  especially  in  cities  and  large  towns  it  is 
observable  how  absolutely  insignificant  a  i)ortion  of  the  congregations 
is  c(»mposed  of  artisans.  They  fill,  perha])s,  in  youth,  our  National, 
British,  and  Sunday  schools,  and  there  receive  the  elements  of  religious 
education ;  but,  no  sooner  do  they  mingle  in  the  active  world  of 
lalnjur  than,  subjected  to  the  constant  action  of  opjmsing  influences, 
the  y  s(H)u  become  as  utter  strangers  to  religious  ordinances  as  the 
people  of  a  heathen  country.  From  whatever  cause,  in  them  or  in  the 
maimer  of  their  treatment  by  religious  bodies,  it  is  sadly  certain  that 
this  va.st,  intelligent,  and  growingly  imjiortant  section  of  onr  country¬ 
men  are  thoroughly  estranged  from  our  religious  institutions  in  their 
present  aspect.  Probably,  indeed,  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  has  been 
exiu^gt ‘rated,  if  the  word  be  taken  in  its  jiopular  meaning,  as  imjilying 
some  d(‘gree  of  intellectual  effort  and  decision  ;  but  no  (hiiibt  a  great 
extent  of  iu‘gative,  inert  indiffenmee  prevails,  the  practical  effects  of 
which  are  much  the  same.  There  is  a  sect,  originated  recently,  adhe¬ 
rents  to  a  system  called  ‘‘Secularism/’  the  principal  tenet  being  that, 
lus  the  fact  of  a  futiu’e  life  is  (in  their  view)  at  all  events  susccjitiblo 
o\  some  degree  of  doubt,  while  the  fact  and  tlie  necessities  of  a  jiresent 
life  are  matters  of  direct  sensation,  it  is  therefore  jirudent  to  attend 
exclusively  to  the  concerns  of  that  existence  which  is  certain  and  im¬ 
mediate — not  wasting  energies  re<piired  for  jiresent  duties  by  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  remote  and  merely  ])ossil)le  contingencies,  'fliis  is  the  creed 
which  probably  with  most  exactness  indicates  the  faith  wliich  virtually, 
though  not  jirofessedly,  is  entertaine<l  by  the  nuusses  (A'  onr  working 
|K)pulation ;  by  the  skilled  and  unskilled  labourer  alike  ;  by  hosts  ol 
minor  shopkeepers  and  Sunday  traders ;  and  by  miserable  denizens  oi 
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rcnirts  an<l  (Tonn^UhI  allev.-s.  They  aiv  unroihscioiia  srci(Jori,sfs _ 

1‘H^rossiHl  By  tlio  (Icinamls,  tlio  trials,  or  the  pleasures  ot*  the  |>assiu«r 
h»>ur,  and  ignorant  or  careless  ot*  a  rutiire.  They  are  never  or  hut 
heldoin  seen  in  our  religious  con L^reirat ions  ;  and  the  luelaneholv  la.  t 
is  thus  impressed  upon  our  notice  that  fhr  cla.'t.sr.'i  irhir/t  arr  most  In 
tirni  of  the  rrstraints  and  consolations  of  reJifjion  arc  the  classes  ichich 
arc  most  irithoiit  them.'' — p.  clviii. 

The  dislike  so  manifestly  sln>wii  by  our  labouring  population 
to  religious  associations  is  ascribed  cliietly  to  the  obtrusion  ot' 
social  distinctions  on  their  notice  in  the  forms  and  arrangements  ; 
to  the  want  of  sympathy  with  their  sutierings  on  tlie  part  of 
professed  Christians;  to  the  misconceptions  cherished  by  work¬ 
ing  men  regarding  the  motives  of  Christian  ministers  ;  and  to 
tin*  ]>overty,  witli  all  the  accompaniments  of  tilth  and  vice,  of 
th(‘ir  condition.  Each  of  these  hinderances  to  attendance  on 
public  worshi})  is  one  which  we  are  not  without  the  means  of 
removing,  if  we  go  wisely  and  heartily  to  work ;  ami  some  of 
thest*  are  attend(*d  to  in  the  Report. 

For  the  tilling  of  tlie  places  already  built,  or  in  course  of  being 
Imilt,  Mr.  ^lann  dwells  on  the  necessity  of  augmented  agencies 
for  acting  aggressively  upon  the  irreligious  portions  of  tlu‘  com¬ 
munity.  The  people  are  not  inacce.ssible.  They  are  reached  in 
large  number.s.  Various  schemes  are  even  now  in  operation  for 
familiar  intercourse  with  them  on  the  part  of  judicious  and  kind 
teachers.  Much  will  be  <lone  by  the  sub-division  of  ])arislios, 
and  much  more  might  be  done  by  missions  unrestricted  by 
j>arochial  notions.  More  liberal  ideas  of  what  is  meant  hy  preach - 
•Uaj  will  have  to  l^e  ditfiised  among  churchmen,  and  not  much 
less  among  dissent(‘rs.  The  ext(*nsion  of  the  ejnscopate  and  the 
removal  of  sutfragan  bi.sho[)s  would  contribute  largely,  we  doiiht 
not,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  C’hurch  of  England.  The  ‘promim*nt 
facts  elicitetl  by  the  whole  impiiry'  are  summed  uj)  by  Mr.  Mann 
in  the  hdlowing  brief  statement  : — 


‘  'riic  great  facts  which  a]>pcar  to  me  t(^  have  been  elicited  by  this 
nupiiry  are,  that,  even  taking  the  aecoininodation  jirovidcd  by  all  tin' 
sects,  including  the  most  extravagant  unitt'dly,  there  are  1,(11  boll 
inhabitants  of  Kngland  wln>,  if  all  wb<>  might  atteml  rt‘ligious  services 
were  willing  to  attend,  would  not  be  able,  on  account  of  insutlieitMit  room, 
to  join  in  public  wtu'ship ;  that  this  defieiency  prevails  almost  exehi- 
sively  in  toiens,  especially  larqe  towns;  that  if  these  l.btbTdl  p'rsims 
are  t«)  be  deprived  of  all  excuse  fir  non-attendance,  there  must  1m‘  at 
least  iis  many  additional  sittings  furnished,  egual  to  about  2tH)(^ 
churehes  and  chapels,  and  a  certain  number  more  if  any  ot  the  present 
provisions  Ik*  regarded  as  of  doubtful  value;  and  that  even  such  addi- 
timial  accommodation  will  fall  short  of  the  nM|uirement  if  theeditiecs 
ai\‘  so  otten,  as  at  present,  elo.sed.  Further,  it  appears  that  as  iuan> 
iis  5,2SS,2m  persons  able  to  attend  are  every  Sunday  absent  from 
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sorvioc's,  I'or  all  ol*  whom  then*  is  aecominotlation  tor  at  h*ast 
urn*  smieo;  that  neglect  like  this,  in  spite  ot‘  opportunities  lor  wor¬ 
ship,  imlieates  the  insiitlieieney  of  any  mere  addition  to  the  number  ot* 
n‘li‘/ious  ;  that  the  greatest  ditlievdty  is  to  till  the  ehurehes 

when  }n*t»Yided ;  and  that  this  ean  only  he  aeeomplished  hy  a  ^reat  a<l- 
dition  to  the  number  ot*  ellieient,  earnest,  relii^ious  teachers^  elerieal  or 
lav,  hv  whose  persuasions  the  reluetant  population  might  he  won.’ — 
p.  elxvii. 

In  examining  these  valuable  Tables,  ami  the  judicious  Report 
based  uj)on  them,  we  find  some  truths  ot*  great  practical  interest 
elucidated  in  a  most  satisfactory  maimer. 

We  are  living  in  a  country  which  possesses  a  larger  amount  of 
personal  and  civil  freedom  than  any  other  in  the  world.  Our 
freedom  has  been  won  for  us  by  our  religion,  by  the  manliness  it 
]»roduces — the  confidence  it  inspires — the  harmonious  action  it 
secures — and  the  deep  regard  for  humanity  which  it  breathes 
through  the  heart  of  the  people.  We  cannot  but  be  thankful  for 
the  large  exhibition  afforded  by  these  tables  of  the  religious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  nation,  tit  once  insuring  freedom,  guarding  it  against 
the  excesses  of  riot  and  insurrection  from  below,  and  against 
the  oj>pressions  of  ty ninny  from  above. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  increase  of  population  during 
tlie  last  half  century,  the  progress  of  provision  for  public  worship 
among  ourselves,  cd*  education  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  of 
institutions  for  the  sick  and  helpless,  and  of  societies  for  spread¬ 
ing  the  tJospel  jimong  heathen  nations,  has  been  greater. 

While  tlie  number  of  national  churches  built  during  the  last  fifty 
years  is  25211,  at  a  cost  of  087,000,  to  which  the  public  funds 
have  Contributed  TM, 008,42!) — leaving  the  large  sum  of  seven 
millions,  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  seventy-one  iiounds  to  be  raised  by  jirivate  benefactions.  Not 
only  have  these  vast  benefactions  been  provided  by  the  sponta¬ 
neous  gifts  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England  :  they  have 
raised  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year  for  the  sujiport  of 
special  organizations  for  the  sjiiritual  benefit  of  our  home  jiopii- 
lation,  besides  d^250,()00  bestowed  on  foreign  missions,  and  a 
l^ge  ]K)rportion  of  support  to  institutions,  such  as  the  Bible 
Hxiety  and  the  Rtligious  Tract  Society,  sustained  by  several 
denominations.  It  is  to  us,  dissenters  as  we  are,  a  matter  for  un- 
lei  i^iod  joy,  that  the  grand  vital  juinciples  of  Christianity  are  so 
active  ami  fruitful  in  a  church  which  many  of  its  members 
Riiagine  to  be  sujiported  by  the  state,  and  which,  we  do  most  con- 
^ientiously  believe,  will  be  all  that  her  best  friends  could  wish 
her  to  be,  when  she  relies  entiridy  ujion  her  rich  resources,  with¬ 
out  any  coinpulscuy  powers  from  the  state. 

In  comparing  tlie  Church  of  England  with  the  non-established 
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churches,  we  observe  that  out  of  34,467  places  of  worship  in 

England  and  Wales,  the  Church  of  England  has  1 4,077 _ the 

other  churches  have  20,200  ;  of  9,467,738  sittings,  the  Church  of 
England  has  5,317,915 — the  other  churches  have  4,894,(>4S.  If 
we  separate  Wales,  including  Monmouth, 

The  (lissfutors  have  2  tOS  places,  with  602,877  sittings. 

‘The  church’  .  .  917  ....  2(51,518 


Leaving  a  balance  of  1510  338,329  in  favour  of  dis¬ 

senters. 

Again,  comparing  Uhe  church’  and  dissenters  in  Lancashire, 
the  returns  give — 

For  dissenters  .  .  .  1150  places,  with  423,789  sittings. 

For  ‘the  church*  .  .  529  ....  389,516 


Balance  for  dissenters  .  621  31,243 

Once  more,  com])aring  ‘  the  church’  with  dissenters  in  York¬ 
shire,  the  returns  give — 

For  dissenters  .  .  .  2166  places,  with  626,617  sittings. 

For  ‘  the  church’  .  .  1113  .  .  .  .  457,591 

Balance  for  dissentei*s  .  1323  places,  with  169,023  sittings. 

Further,  the  attendants  on  public  worship  on  the  30th  ^larch, 
1851,  in  Wales,  were — 


iNForning. 

Afternoon. 

Evening. 

At  dissenting  chapels . 

.  .  217,391 

134,835 

32 1,S59 

At  churches  .... 

.  .  85,089 

40,525 

31,151 

Balance  for  dissenters 

.  .  162,305 

91,310 

205,105 

In  Yorkshire — 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

Evening. 

At  di.s.senting  chapels  . 

.  .  220,!)77 

215,710 

At  churehes  .... 

.  .  168,712 

120,751 

Balanci*  ft>r  dissenters 

.  .  52,265 

65,211 

102,100 

The  calculations  made  in  thes('  returns  are  confessedly  incom- 
]>lete  ;  still  thev  are  sutheient  to  bring  out  the  broad  tacts:— 
(1)  That  a  large  proporticui  of  accommodation  tor  religious 
woi'sliip  provided  by  the  (duirch  of  England  is  so  uneipially  dis¬ 
tributed  as  to  be  prifctlcaU/fo/  no  value  ;  (2)  that  the  incrt*aseof 
church  accommodation  in  large  towns  is  verv  rapid  ;  (3)  that  the 

dissenters  turn  their  ]daces  to  more  a ccotnif  thixu  churchmen 

(4)  that  the  sjiirit  ot  dissent  is  gaining  ground  in  our  larger 
populations ;  and  (5)  that,  after  all  the  etforts  of  all  churches 
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there  remains  a  mass  of  one  third  of  the  tx>pnlation  that  does  not 
publicly  worship  God  at  all. 

In  >NTiting,  mainly,  for  Protestant  dissenters,  we  are  anxious  to 
otter  to  them  a  few  simple  practical  suggestions,  grounded  on  the 
Report  we  have  heen  examining. 

It  ought  to  excite  special  thankfulness  that  the  Christian 
pnnci]>le  {){  pell ed  velyjlaii^  and  'uncomixdled  support  of 

its  institutions,  receives  so  strong  a  testimony  on  its  behalf  in 
these  Returns.  Out  of  252!)  churches  built  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  nine  millions  of 
monev,  it  appears  that  during  the  earlier  thirty  years  the  number 
built  was  not  more  than  500,  to  which  the  sum  of  one  million, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  and  forty-four  pounds  were 
gianted  from  the  public  funds  ;  while  in  the  later  twenty  years — 
only  onc-ilnnl  of  the  time — six  millions  and  eighty-seven  thou- 
siuid  pounds  were  spent  on  two  thousand  and  twenty-nine 
churches — more  than  Jive  times  as  many  churches — to  which  the 
state  contributed  only  five  hundred  and  eleven  thousand,  three 
huiulnxl  and  eighty-five  pounds : — the  voluntary  subscriptions  in 
the //Gcf?/ //corx  amounting  to  one  million,  eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds ;  but,  in 
the  twenty  years,  to  five  millions,  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifteen  ]Knmds.  We  have  no  Table  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  other  Protestant  communities  ;  but 
we  gather  from  the  Report  that  there  existed  in  lcS51  twenty 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninety  places  of  ])ublic  worship,  all 
built  oil  the  same  principle,  and  most  of  them  within  the  same 
halt  century,  at  a  cost  which  we  have  no  means  of  estimating,  but 
probably  not  less  than  Ten  Millions. 

\\  bile  the  active  power  of  freedom  is  thus  so  manifest  in  the 
religious  as  well  as  in  the  social  and  commercial  and  ])olitical 
lite  of  the  nation,  we  are  to  remember  that  this  fnedom  has  been 
sonu‘what  checked  by  the  existence  of  a  church  established  ])y 
law,  endowed  by  the  state,  and  clothed  with  a  large  amount  of 
public  authority, and  aristocratic  and  traditional  preferences  secur¬ 
ing  on  its  behalf  nearly  all  the  rank,  and  a  great  pre{)onderance 
of  the  wealth,  of  the  nation.  Notwithstanding  the  prestiye,  how¬ 
ever,  enjoyed  by  the  Church  of  Kngland,  \ve  learn  from  the  Table 
marked  ‘  Iv — Tlie  Comparative  Position  of  the  Church  of  Pmgland 
and  the  hissenting  Churches  in  different  parts  of  the  Country’ — 
that  in  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  the  sittings  provided 
hy  the  Church  of  Englaml  is  for  27’b  pcT  cent,  of  the  population, 
^hile  the  <lissenters  provide  for  28’ t  of  the  population  ;  whereas 
m  Mi  ot  the  gr(‘at  towns  the  church  provides  47‘<S  per  cent., 
an(l  the  dissenters  provide  52’2  per  cent,  of  the  sittings.  If  wo 
bake  the  counties  separately,  we  find  a  large  pre|>onderance  of 
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<lissonters  in  Bedford,  Chester,  Cornwall,  Derby,  Durhain,  Lan- 
ciixter,  Aloninonth,  Nortlniinherland,  Nottini^hain,  the  E;ist 
iNortli,  and  West  Ridings  of  York,  North  Wales,  and  Soutli 
Wales:  in  the  remaining  counties  there  is  a  great  preponderance 
of  church  accommodation,  of  which,  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
being  in  the  rural  <listricts,  one-thinl  are  open  only  once  on  a 
Suiulay,  and  then  but  thinly  attended.  If  we  take  the  towns 
sejiarately,  we  find  a  large  preponderance  of  dissenters  in 
ih  i  rty-fou  r  towns — Ashton-under- L>me,  Birmingham,  Blackhurn, 
Bolton,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Bury,  Derby,  Devonport,  Dudley, 
(Ireat  Yarmouth,  Halifax,  Huddcn'stield,  Hull,  Leeds,  Leicester, 
Macclesfield,  Alanchester,  Alerthyr-Tydfil,  Newcastle,  Notting- 
ham,  Oldham,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Preston,  Rochdale,  Salford, 
Sheffield,  Stockport,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Sunderland,  Swansea, 
Wigan,  Wolverhampton;  while  we  find  a  jneponderance  of 
church  accommodation  in  ehoeu  towns — Bath,  Brighton,  Clicl- 
tenham,  Coventry,  Exeter,  Ipswich,  Liverpool,  London,  Norwich, 
Southampton,  Worcester. 

Fr(nn  another  Table  (‘ Al.  Comparative  A'iew  of  the  Frocpiency 
with  which  the  various  Religious  Bodies  make  u.se  of  the  acconi- 
modation  provided  for  by  them  re.spectively')  we  learn  that  in 
the  Church  of  England  it  is  per  cent.  ;  in  the  other  reli¬ 
gious  denominations  it  is  'hVt)  per  cent.  And  from  Table  ‘  N, 
Number  of  Persons  present  at  the  most  numerously  attended 
Service  on  Sunday,  Alarch  riOth,  1853,"  w  e  learn  that,  of  the  entire 
number,  (),35t),!i22  there  w’ere — 

3,110,782  Protc-stant  Dissenters. 

210,380  Roman  Catholics. 

21,703  Other  Bodies. 


3,381,0(51  Total  Xonconforinist. 
2,071,258  Church  of  England. 


113,700  Balance  cf  Nonconformists. 

While  these  com])arisons  bring  out  the  relative  strength  of  the 
several  religious  bodies  of  England  and  Wales,  it  ought  not  to  he 
forgotten  that  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  not  inclinlcd  in  the 
Census,  and  that  the  state  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  not 
yet  before  us.  Doubtless  there a  time  when  the  Episcopal 
Community,  styled  the  Church  of  England,  was  the  church  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation ;  but  that  is  so  far  from  being  the  case 
now,  that  more  than  half  of  the  nation  is  untaught  by  tlie  clergy 
of  that  community,  and  has  no  share  in  whatever  bcm‘fits  are 
supposed  to  be  enjoyed  by  its  members.  The  rna lorlty  of  the 
nation  is  living  in  an  ewcom  ni  u  n  i rated  condition.  We  have  been 
lately  studying  the  *  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical, 
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treated  upon  by  the  Bisliop  of  London,  President  of  the  Con¬ 
vocation  for  the  Province  of  Canterlmrv,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  Bishops 
;unl  CleriTV  of  the  said  Province,  anil  a<^Teed  upon,  with  the  king's 
Majestvs  License,  in  their  synod  ])egun  at  London  A.D.  1()03, 
ami  now  ]mblishcd,  for  tlie  due  observation  of  them,  by  his 
Majestv  s  autliority  under  the  great  seal  of  England/  In  these 
•  Constitutions  .and  Canons  Ecclesi.astical,’  we  tind  the  following 
descri]>tion  of  persons  are  excommunicated,  facto: — 

‘Those  who  allirin  that  the  Cliinvh  of  England  by  law  established 
uiuliT  tlie  King’s  Majesty  is  not  a  true  and  apostolic  church,  teaching 
:iml  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  ajmstlcs ; — those  wlio  atlirin  that 
the  hook  of  t’oininon  IVaycr  containetli  anything  in  it  that  is  rej)ng- 
nant  to  the  Seri}>turcs; — those  wlio  allirin  that  the  Articles  arc  in  any 
part  erroneous  or  superstitious,  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a  good 
e(*nsfience  suhscrihe  unto; — those  wlio  impugn  as  unscriptural  the 
g(»verninent  of  the  church  by  ari'hbishops,  bishops,  deans,  arch-deacons; 
— eoinhine  themselves  in  a  new  brotherhood; — and  all  who  aiHrm  that 
ehurehes,  not  held  and  allowed  by  the  law  of  tlu‘  land,  may  rightly 
ehallengc  to  themselves  the  name  of  true  and  lawful  churches/ 


These  ‘  Constitiitioiis  .and  Canons  Ecclesi.asticar  are  regularly 
published,  along  with  the  Homilies  and  Articles,  by  the  Prayer 
Book  and  Homily  Society.  We  are  not  ipiite  sure  how  far  Mr. 
Maim  is  right  in  saying  ‘  the  Canons  of  IGOd,  contain,  so  far  as  the 
clenju  arc  conccrncif  her  code  of  discipline/  (Report  j).  xxxiii.) 
We  ])resunie  that  the  Toleration  Act,  and  other  acts  of  parlia- 
ineiit  of  a  similar  description,  overrule  the  Canons  Ecclesi.astical. 

WiMvould  not  h.ave  it  forgotten  by  whom  these  glorious  liberties 
have  been  won,  and  at  what  cost.  We  think  of  Leighton  .and 
Buiivaii,  and  thousands  who  suffered  loss,  imjirisonment,  .and 
death,  for  doing  what  the  majority  of  the  nation  now  do  under 
the  protect  ton  (f  British  laic,  .and  we  can  fancy  the  delight  with 
wliieh  they  would  h.ail  a  rep>ort  like  this,  and  feel  that  they  had 
not  sntfenal  nor  died  in  vain.  We  do  think  that  it  is  well  for  us 
to  retresh  our  hearts  with  the  remembrance  of  the  men  who 
sowjmI  in  tears  what  we  now  reap  in  joy. 

Ihe  broad  facts  exhibited  by  these  returns  are  of  the  most 
l»rotound,  sublime,  and  anim.ating  ch.aracter.  These  arithmetical 
calculations  and  statistical  tables  are  not,  in  themselves,  attractive 
to  the  greater  jiart  even  of  our  reading  piopulation  ;  but  men  can 
he  easily  made  to  understand  that  these  masses  of  tigures  repre- 
^‘Ut  the  thoughts,  the  te.ars,  the  struggles,  the  prayers,  the  deaths, 
and  the  undying  testimonials  of  more  men  and  women  than  we 
can  Count ;  they  displ.ay  the  fruits  of  ages  of  sorrow  ;  they  bring 
Kinre  us  stately  temples  and  lowly  chapels,  the  lovely  villages  ot 
hiiglaud  s  plains  and  valleys,  the  stirring  crowds  of  her  busy 
towns,  the  labours  of  her  many  thousand  pastors  and  teachers, 
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the  (juiet  homes,  the  stillness  of  Sjihbath,  the  glow  of  worship, 
the  wisdom  of  teiiching,  the  moving  of  millions  of  miiuls  and 
hearts — the  f/nind  weMy  imjmlse  that  makes  England  such  a 
hive  of  industry,  such  a  mart  of  commerce,  such  a  (|uet‘n  amont» 
tlie  nations  of  the  free.  ‘That  Sabbath  was  a  high  dav,’  on 
which,  without  constraint  or  bribery,  the  millions  of  our  jK'ople 
rallied  around  the  standards  oftheir  fathers,  or  those  which  theirowii 
hands  had  ]>lantt'd.  "J^o  have  seen  them  all,  native  and  foreigner, 
Romanist  and  Protestant,  the  priest  in  gorgeous  rob(‘  or  j)lain 
surplice,  the  varied  orders  of  dissenters  dressed  as  at  other  times, 
all  doing  the  same  thing,  each  in  his  own  way, — none  to  make 
them  afraid, — none,  we  lK)pe,  even  wishing  that  they  could !  Surely 
the  banner  of  England  never  waved  so  royally  on  battle  field,  on 
tournament,  on  the  mountain  wave,  or  on  tlie  jialace  tower,  as 
it  Huttered  in  the  air  of  freedom  for  the  defence  of  these  wor¬ 
shipping  millions.  And  such  a  day  as  that  comes  once  a  week, 
bringing  over  many  weary  workers  an  earthly  heaven.  The  ham¬ 
mer  and  the  axe,  the  loom  and  the  saw,  the  dark  mine  and  the 
furrowed  fitdd,  the  busy  street  and  sho}),  and  wharf  ami  euiiuting- 
house  and  factory,  an*  laid  aside,  and  men  are  tnit  in  mind  ot 
Clod’s  love  to  them their  hearts  are  raised  to  heaven  and  sweet¬ 
ened  with  )»iety,  made  soft  for  tender  duties,  strengthened  with 
bravery  for  life’s  battle;  they  drink  of  the  waters  that  tlow  from 
a  fountain  far  above  them,  and  renew  their  covenants  of  love, 
and  faith,  and  honour. 

Not  that  we  are  willing  to  sink  the  peculiarities  of  our  own 
faith  in  the  vague  satisfaction  with  which  one  sees  the  millions 
of  our  countrymen  professedly  engaged  so  subhni(*ly  and  so 
blessedly  as  they  are  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  We  do  not  look 
with  siitisfaction  on  something  like  one-third  of  the  ])oj)ulation  ot 
England  committed  to  the  s])iritual  charge  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Foi*,  though  we  cheerfully  admit  that  large  iminhcrs 
of  the  clergy  of  that  Church  are  enlightened  and  taithtul  men, 
what  pro))ortion  of  them  may  bear  this  character  we  have  not 
the  means  of  a.scertaining.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  consider 
the  class  of  ])ersons  from  whom  the  clergy  come,  the  preparatoi"} 
training  they  undergo,  the  motives,  ^ 

draw  them  to  this  ])rofession,  the  great  amount  ot  merely  torinm 
ceremonies  in  which  their  duties  consist,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
illiberal  tendencies  exhibited  bv  so  many  of  them,  wt*  cannot  loo' 
without  painful  concern  at  the  cold  formalism  and  (h‘gradini^ 
su])erstition  which  so  largely  pervade  their  ministrations. 

W  e  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  nonconformists  to  be  ])er]>etua  ) 
urging  on  the  general  public  mind,  not  only  in  towns,  but  throng 
out  the  country,  their  strong  objections  to  a  state  ot  things  ’ 
presents  so  much  the  appearance  of  religious  worship  with 
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little  of  intelligent  belief,  manly  jiulgment,  evangelical  soundness, 
and  spiritual  character.  Let  evangelical  dissenters  take  their 
sLiiiil  on  the  facts  embodied  in  this  Report,  and  earnestiy  exeii: 
themselves  to  remove  from  a  system  which  they  conscientiously 
disapprove  all  the  sanction  which,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
nation,  it  receives  from  the  public  authority  of  the  State.  While 
the  ^  Soeiety  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage 
and  CVmtror  labours,  a«  wc  trust  it  will,  with  increasing 
co-opi  ration  from  both  religious  and  ])olitical  ])arties,  to  secure 
the  abrogation  of  all  laws  which  give  the  Cdiurcli  of  England  an 
ascendancy  which  is  not  religious,  but  secular,  based  not  on 
reason  and  Cipiity,  but  in  ancient  usage  and  interested  prejudice, 
let  those  who  believe,  as  we  do,  in  the  personal  and  s])iritual 
nature  of  religion,  put  on  new  strength  and  jjurpose  in  exposing 
the  evils  existing  ui  the  Church  itself,  as  a  church,  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  its  thraldom  and  subserviency  to  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  day.  Let  them  denounce  the  unscriptural  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  its  prelacy,  its  priesthood,  its  sacraments,  and  its  super¬ 
stitions,  by  ditlusing  among  the  people,  with  the  earnestness 
which  is  calm,  wise,  active,  patient,  and  hopeful,  those  simple 
principles  which  are  revealeil  in  the  Gospel,  and  which  speak 
plainly  to  the  moral  judgments  and  the  religious  susce})tibilities 
of  Englishmen.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  can  be  done  without 
hostility  to  any  man :  if  not,  still  let  it  be  done ;  for  truth  and 
conscience  ought  to  rule  the  peot)le. 

While  we  look  with  dissatisfaction  on  the  Church  of  England, 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  any  fondness  for  dissent.  VV^e 
accept  the  term  merely  as  a  conventional  distinction,  having  only 
a  relative  signiticance :  let  there  be  no  Establishment  and  there  can 
be  no  dissent.  The  most  ultra  dissenters  are  they  who  believe  no- 
thin(f  which  the  Church  of  England  believes,  and  do  not  hi  nrj  which 
the  (.’hiirch  of  England  does;  while  those  who  bear  the  name, 
the  dissenters  of  England,  are  men  who  jirofesscdly  make  a  con¬ 
science  of  matters  which  they  believe  to  be  neglected  in  the 
bijiets  ami  in  the  practices  of  the  Church  established  by  law. 

hy  should  they,  by  laic,  be  comjielled  to  siqiport  the  structures 
3Jid  the  ofhcialsof  a  Church  from  wliich  the  law  does  not  jirohibit 
their  secession  ?  Why  are  their  sons  excluded  from  the  great  ])ublic 
seminaries,  and  the  ancient  uuiversitie.s,  and  the  childeren  of  their 
pOi>r  from  the  national  schools?  Why  should  they  be  marked  as  less 
kyal.  le.ss  respectable,  less  worthy  of  any  position  for  wdiich  they 
intellectually  and  morally  fit,  than  the  millions  who  have  but  to 
profe.s.s  adherence  to  ‘  theChurch’  ?  R<*a.son  there  is  none  for  all  this : 
niuch  reiuson,  indeed,  for  the  contrary.  Surely,  then,  there  ought 
he  no  hesitation,  no  inactivity  among  the  protestant  dis.senters 
^f  Enghuid  in  pressing  on  their  fellow-countrymen  the  sacred 
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claims  of  their  own  freedom,  ami  of  the  principles  M’hich  pvo  to 
that  freedom  its  ilignity  and  its  value.  There  are  twenty  thoiisiuid 
protestant  dissent im;  ct>nL,^regations  in  England  and  Wales,  to 
say  nothing  now  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  who  could  join  in  vigorous 
measures  for  exhihiting  to  the  country  in  a  jxjwerful  and  strikiiur 
protest  against  what  they,  all  alike,  believe  to  be  the  faults  of  the 
old  feudal  system,  from  which  they  severally  dissent.  We  are 
<|uite  aware  that  the  doing  of  what  we  recommend  would  provoke 
controversy.  And  who  is  afraid  of  controversy  ^  Were  not  slave¬ 
holders  afraid  of  it  ?  Were  not  the  monopolists  of  bread  afraid 
of  it  (  Are  nut  the  holders  of  ancient  errors,  the  serfs  of  uiiex- 
amined  prejudices,  afraid  of  it  ?  Truth,  j)rincij)le,  eariu'stness, 
conscience,  benevolence,  have  ni>  fear  ;  and  they  who  profess  them 
are  bound  to  show  that  they  do  not  shun  the  most  keen  and 
sifting  examination  of  those  convictions. 

We  must  say  a  little  of  the  ])osition  of  the  Roman  (.’atholics 
in  these  returns.  In  I NiZi  there  were  ‘d  t(i  chapels  in  England 
and  Wales  :  in  iSo.S  the  number  had  increased  to  (JIG.  There 
are  now  1 1  colleges,  and  MeS  religious  houses — lo  for  men,  7*1  for 
women;  and  the  number  of  priests  is  tS75.  ‘The  nun iher  uf 
attendants  on  the  Census-Sunday  (making  an  estimated  addition 
for  :^7  chapels,  the  returns  of  which  were  silent  on  this  point) 
was:  morning,  :i52,7'S»I  ;  afternoon,  58,I)G7 ;  evening,  7G.t'<MG. 
It  will  be  obs(‘rved  that  in  the  morning  the  number  of  attendants 
was  more  than  tin*  number  of  sittings.  This  is  explained  hvthe 
fact  that  in  many  Roman-catholic  chapels  there  is  more  than  one 
morning  service,  attended  by  tlitferent  individuals.'  It  appears 
on  this  showing,  that,  though  the  increase  is  considerable,  arisin»( 
entirely,  we  believe,  from  the  increased  facilities  for  immigration 
from  Ireland,  and  though  the  tendencies  towards  Romanism  have 
been  strongly  marki*d  in  both  the  universities  of  Oxt(*nl  and 
Cambridge,  there  is  nothing  like  the  general  aggrandizement  ot 
popery,  about  which  so  much  alarm  has  freipieiitly  neen 
1‘xpressed  by  Protestants,  and  so  many  boasts  have  been  uttered 
by  papists.  In  the  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Rutland  no  ))lace 
ot  worship  for  Roman  Catholics  is  returned  ;  in  Bedtonlshire  1 ;  iw 
estmoreland  '1  ;  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  in  Herttord.shire  4 ;  in 
lb‘relordshire  o;  in  Nottingham  5;  the  largest  number,  11 4.  iJ^n^ 
l..ancie'hire.  The  nund)er  of  sittings  is  one  in  a  hundred  ot  the 
entire  ]»o]ndation — a  smaller  number  than  that  ot  the  Calvini>t 
Methodists,  om‘-fourth  of  the  number  j>rovide<l  for  by  Baptists— - 
one-sixth  id*  the  number  ]>rovided  bv  liulependeiits — one-twclltli 
ot  the  Wesleyan  Methoilists, — and  less  than  one  twenty-ninth  ot 
the  Church  id  Englaiul.  In  Lancashire,  where  they  most  aboum? 
they  priwide  sittings  tor  rather  more  than  two  jku*  cent,  ot  a 
{>opulation  amounting  to  -.0G7.*>(B  ;  while,  in  the  same  count}, 
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the  Cliureh  of  England  provides  sittings  for  more  than  iiinetoeu 
p  r  cent.,  and  other  jnott'stant  churches  pnn  ide  for  more  than 
seventeen  t>er  cent.  In  I^ondon  tluw  return  no  places  for  8t. 
Luke;  Ea.-^t  London;  West  London  ;  Slioreditch  ;  Betlinal  Green; 
St.  Saviour,  Southwark  ;  Newington  ;  Lambeth  ;  Camberwell  ; 
Rotherhithe;  or  Lewisham  ; — while  their  largest  congregations  are 
in  Kensington  ;  Marylebone  ;  St.  l^meras;  City  of  London  ;  Ber¬ 
mondsey;  Greenwich  ;  and  the  largest  of  all  in  St.  George’s, 
Southwark. 

One  of  the  most  astounding  particulars  in  this  Report  relates 
to  the  ‘  Latter-day  Saints,  or  ^lormonite.s,’  of  whose  history  wo 
have  given  a  detailed  account  in  a  former  number.  They  now 
occupy  in  England  222  places  of  worship,  in  which  are  22,005 
free  sitting.s,  and  in  which  were  35,32()  attendances  on  the 
( Vnsus-Sunday. — Gf  these  there  were  IfiSo  in  London;  223  in 
the.  south-eastern  counties ;  9  1-2  in  the  south-midland  counties  ; 
()35  in  the  eastern  counties  ;  1235  in  the  .sout h-w'estern  counties  ; 
21)15  ill  the  west-midland  counties;  191)1  in  the  north-miilland 
counties;  DUO  in  the  north-western  counties;  1053  in  York¬ 
shire;  192  in  the  northern  counties;  2739  in  the  Welsh  counties. 
We  have  none  in  Cormvall,  Westmoreland,  oi*  the  North-Riding 
of  Yorkshire  ;  but  they  are  more'  or  loss  spread  over  nearly  the 
entire  country.  Of  many  of  the  following  congregations  we 
never  heard  before: — Orthodox  C'hristians,  New  Christians, 
Primitive  Christians,  New  Testament  Christians,  Original 
Christians,  L^nited  Christians,  Gospel  Pilgrims,  Free  Gosj)el 
Christian.s,  Believers,  Gospel  Refugees,  Free  Thinking  Chris¬ 
tians,  Teetotalers,  Biuievolent  ^lethodists,  Israelites,  Christian 
Israelites,  Tempeuance  Wesh‘yans,  Tempiuance  Christians,  Free- 
thinkens,  ILitional  Progressioni.sts  ;  and  we  did  not  expect  that  in 
LS51  there  would  still  be  four  congregations  oi'  Soui/tcotf  laufi. 

The  most  op})ressive  (|ue.stion  sugge.sted  by  the  R(*])ort  is  that 
\\  hich  we  have  often  pondered — JIoiv  if  re  the  v:ork  ’un)  men  ivko 
do  not  attend  our  idnca^  of  U'ortdiip  to  be  reacluid  by  the 
Bospel  ?  We  cannot  think  of  <loing  more  than  advert  to  it  now 
that  we  have  .reached  our  limits.  It  deserves  a  separate  dis¬ 
cussion,  on  which  we  ])ro})ose  to  entiT  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  ill  an  early  future  number  of  this  journal. 
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Tiir.SE  pnhlieations  belong  to  the  ‘Trayeller’s  Library,’  of  whleh  they 
form  Parts  o3-5d  inclusive.  Each  has  a  eharaeter  of  its  own,  and 
will  he  read  with  mueh  ])leasure  by  a  large  class.  ‘The  Pussiansul’ 
the  South'  is  one  of  the  best  hooks  we  have  read  on  the  Southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  (V.ar.  Within  narrow  limits,  and  at  a  very  small  cost,  it 
supplies  a  large  mass  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  social  condition,  and 
eoinnunviaP prospects,  of  a  jteojtle  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  known  so 
little.  Mr.  Brooks  is  a  keen  observer,  an  industrious  collector  ot‘ tacts, 
and  a  very  ])leasing  narrator  of  the  incidents  noticed,  'fheiv  is  a 
]deasantry  in  his  style  which  kee])s  attention  alive,  while  his  words 
bespeak  a  truthfulness  which  insures  respect  and  oontidenee.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  all  other  well-informed  witnesses,  he  hears  strong  testimony 
to  the  universal  corrujdion  of  Russian  otlieials,  and  the  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  ])eople. 

Dr.  Kem])’s  ‘Indications  of  Instinct’  is  designed  ‘to  prc>cnt  to  the 
traveller  a  little  ])oj)ular  seientilie  reading,  which,  it  is  lu>})od,  may  ho 
interesting.’  It  is  slight  jmiise  to  say^  that  it  an.swers  its  ])ur|K>:^c. 
Ihe  instincts  of  ])lants,  of  animals  lower  than  insects,  of  insects  tlicni- 
selves,  ol  iishes  and  rejdiles,  of  birds  and  of  mammals,  witli  the  rea¬ 
soning  powers  of  the  higher  animals  and  the  instinctive  heliels  ol 
man,  are  illustrated  in  the  course  of  eight  ehaptiTS,  in  a  stylo  ot 
intimate  lamiliarity  and  of  great  inten'st.  We  have  read  the  work  with 
very  considerable  ]deasure,  and  cordially  recommend  it  as  suited  to 
cnlargt*  the  liehl  ol  knowledge,  and  to  deepen  the  impression  ol  an  all- 
pervading  intelligmuv. 

Mr.  l..aninan's  ‘  Adventures’  is  a  work  of  a  ditlerent  character  Irom 
either  ot  these,  lieliiujuishing  a  mercantile  caiver  in  New  \ork,  tho 
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author  started,  some  years  since,  ‘  for  tlie  Western  States,  more  intent 
on  Treasure  than  lorUme  making.’  The  narrative  of  his  wanderings, 
was  in  ]>art  eommunieated  to  the  American  j)ul>lie,  throngli  the  medium 
of  their  periodical  press,  and  elicited  warm  commendation  from  some 
of  the  best  writers  of  that  eountiy.  ‘  I  am  glad,’  said  Wasliingtoii 
li^'iin^,  addressing  ^Ir.  Lanman,  ‘  that  you  intend  to  ])ul>lish  your 
narrative  and  descriptive  writings  in  a  collected  form.  They  carry  us 
into  fastnesses  of  our  mountains,  tlic  dej)ths  of  our  forests,  the  watery 
wilderness  of  our  lakes  and  rivers;  giving  us  ])ictures  of  savage  life  and 
savage  tribes,  Indian  legends,  tishingaud  hunting  anecdotes,  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  tra]>pers  and  backwoodsmen,  our  whole  arcanum,  in  short, 
of  indigenous  poetry  and  romance.’  This  is  high  ])raise,  and  it  is 
merited.  We  need  not  add  anything  to  such  commendation,  and  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves — in  the  language  of  the  editor — with 
introducing  ‘  ^Ir.  Lanman  to  the  English  reader,  feeling  con tident  that 
he  will  he  found  an  interesting  and  instructive  companion.’ 


Memoirs  of  an  ex~Capuchin ;  or,  Scenes  of  Modern  Monastic  Life, 
lly  Oirolamo  Volpi,  a  Converted  Eriest.  London :  Partridge  and 
Oakey. 

Volpi  has  rendered  an  accej)tahle  service  by  the  publication  of  this 
small  volume,  which  details  the  history  of  the  monastic  life  of  his 
friend,  M.  Cres])i.  Few  of  our  readers  are  probably  prepared  for  the 
disclosures  which  are  made.  Ihitil  recently  popery,  with  us,  has  been 
a  thing  of  the  ])ast  rather  than  of  the  ])rescnt ;  a  matter  of  controversy 
more  than  one  of  fact.  In  our  ignorance  of  its  internal  working,  wo 
have  imagined  that  it  had  shared  in  the  general  progress  of  thought 
and  feeling.  We  fear,  however,  that  such  a  notion  must  h(‘  abandoned, 
It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  admit  this  conclusion,  hut  the  revelations 
recently  allordcd  leave  us  no  alternative.  The  ])rescnt  volume  wears 
every  apj)earanee  of  authenticity,  is  free  from  the  bitterness  which  has 
characterized  some  ])roductions,  and  is  sustained,  in  its  general  outline, 
hy  the  best  authorities  we  can  consult.  Our  readers  will  do  well  to 
give  it  an  attentive  ])erusal,  and  if  they  arc  astonished  at  some  of  its 
disclosures,  they  will  also  he  grateful  to  an  overruling  Providence  for 
having  exempted  them  from  tlic  delusions  which  are  fraught  with  such 
pri'sent  misery,  and  entail  such  a  dearth  ol*  well-grounded  Christian 
h()[)e. 


Anotiieii  harrowing  tale  of  American  slavery,  which  confirms  too 
exactly  the  worst  reports  of  other  witnesses.  In  one  resjiect  the  nar¬ 
rative  ditlers  Irom  many  recently  impoi-tcd.  Solomon  Northup  was 
not  horn  a  slave,  hut,  like  multitudes  of  free  coloured  men,  was  foully 
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k‘nlna|*i)e<U  ainl  tor  twelve  years  was  doomed  to  the  wrv  teheaiass  and 
inanitold  wnmjjjs  of  ne^ro  boiuhii^e.  Siieh  a  eireumstamr  is  not  i»t 
imfrequeut  oceurrenee  in  the  States.  Ther(‘  is  reason  to  suppose  tliat 
lar^e  nninhers  are  thus  deprived  of  the  ri^lit  whieh  eviai  Ainoriian 
laws  cede  to  this  ill-fated  race.  It  will  ever  be  so  while  slaverv  h^ts. 
Jhid  men  will  avail  themselves  of  the  system  to  advantaire  their  poou- 
niary  interest,  and  o]>portunities  for  doini'  .so  will  fretpiently  oecur.  It 
is  in  vain  for  the  slaveholder  to  denonnee  the  ne^n-o  stoaha-.  The 
receiver  of  stolen  ^oods  is,  in  many  eases,  more  eriminal  than  the  thief 
If  the  vocation  of  the  latter  is  to  be  stopped,  we  must  close  the  house> 
of  the  former.  The  indiujnant  terms  in  whieh  southern  advocates 
sometimes  denounee  the  kidnapper  are  nothing  more  than  words.  It 
is  a  ]K>or,  hy})ocritical  philanthropy,  of  whieh  they  boast,  'fhe  thin;' 
is  seen  through  and  despistnl  by  all  true-hearted  men.  The  volnme 
bcfor(‘  us  t'oes  far  to  pno'e  this,  and  it  should  be  read  and  ponderol 
over  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  actual  working  of  the  .slave 
sy.stem.  ‘  Aly  object,’  says  Solomon  Xorthu]>,  Ms  to  give  a  candid 
and  truthful  statement  of  facts  :  to  re])eat  the  story  of  my  life  without 
exaggeration,  leaving  it  for  others  to  determine  whether  even  tlu*  ]>ages 
of  tietion  ])rest‘nt  a  picture  of  more  cruel  wrong  or  a  severer  hondage.’ 
The  ‘Xarrative’  bears  abundant  marks  of  authenticity,  and  will  servt* 
to  deepen,  if  that  be  possible,  our  abhorrence  of  the  sy.stem  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  opprobrium  and  the  curse  of  the  American  republic. 


A  Sjyrinf/  iu  fir  Cuufvrhury  Settler, irnf.  By  C.  Warren  Adam.s,  Estp 
With  Engravings.  l2mo.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

Adams  has  turned  a  fit  of  sickness  to  a  good  ]>urpo.se.  His  me¬ 
dical  adviser  having  recommended  Mi  long  sea  voyage,  and  a  bracing 
climate,’  he  went  to  X^ew  Zealand  and  back,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
vigour  with  whiidi  he  tells  his  story,  the  prescription  answered  well, 
lie  visited  only  the  Canterhuri/  Settlement ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  statements  confirm  some  rejiorts  of  its  managers  having  Kvn 
imprudent  in  placing  the  price  of  £11  per  acre  on  the  lands.  The  con¬ 
sideration  for  this  enormous  sum  was  to  be  the  performance  of  piihhc 
works,  irhich  are  still  to  he  done  Inj  the  Association^  and  whieh  colonists 
Mould  always  do  best  themselves. 

Mr.  Adams  speaks  favourably  of  the  country;  and  the  settlers  goon 
M'ell  Muth  the  natives,  Mlic.-ic  evident  ca])ability  of  civilization  is  hen* 
]mtting  our  humane  ])(dicy  to  a  severe  test.  It  is  .satisfactory  to  add 
that,  although  the  ilitlieulties  of  their  new  life  alarmed  the  large  party 
ot  emigrants  whom  Mr.  Adams  accompanied  to  Xcm'  Zealand,  yet  their 
perseverance  M'as  rcM  arded;  and  Mvhen  he  left  the  colony,  they  were  all 
eonilortably  settled,  and  doing  well.’  It  is  understood  that  the  ciui- 
nent  men.  Lord  Lyttelton  and  his  colleagues,  M'ho,  in  a  warm  >i'irit  ot 
colonial  eiiterprize,  founded  the  (’anterbury  Settlement,  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  meet  the  pecuniary  dithculties  whicli  arise  out  of  mere  miscal¬ 
culation,  in  a  M-.ay  to  do  themselves  great  credit,  and,  as  there  is  reason 
to  expect,  without  ultimate  loss  to  the  actual  settlers. 
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1.  Poeticid  Jrorl's  of  JEenrj/  'JLoicanK  of  Sffrrn/.  Jlinor  Con- 
trmporaaeoufi  poeta,  and  lliomas  iSackciUe,  Lord  Biick'hurst.  Edited 
]>v  Robert  I5ell. 

2.  Poetical  Workii  of  John  Dn/drn.  Edited  by  Ivobert  Bell.  Vol.  11. 
liOiuloii:  «b>bii  \V .  l*iirker  iuul  feoii. 


Tiii'SK  volumeji  constitute  the  second  ;ind  third  ot  the  ‘  Annotated 
Edition  ot*  the  English  Poets,’  ol'  which  the  lirst  volume  was  noticed 
in  our  .lournal  t*or  February  last.  The  former  of  them  is  introduced 
bv  a  brief  sketcli  ol‘  the  ‘  Life  of  Surrey,’  inehiding  a  general  eritinuo 
oil  bis  genius,  which  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  tlie  labors  of  pre¬ 
vious  editors.  Fi‘w  names  amongst  our  early  poids  are  so  familiar  as 
that  of  Surrey,  yet  little  is  known  of  his  writings,  nor  is  it  perhaps  too 
inueb  to  say  that  they  never  can  be  pojndar.  ‘The  affecting  incidents 
supposed  to  lie  at  the  springs  of  his  poetry,  his  brilliant  rejiutation  as 
a  n  presentative  of  English  ehivalry  in  the  age  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
ofdold,  and  the  tragical  close  of  his  eareiM*  in  the  ]u‘ime  of  his  life  and 
powt'rs,  have  invested  his  memory  with  a  romantic  inti'rest.’  Beeent 
investigation  lias  dissipated  much  of  this  romance;  yet  the  name  of 
Sumy  is  still  cherished  with  fond  admiration,  and,  in  the  po])ular  faith, 
is  ivganb'd  as  a  synonym  for  all  the  gallantry  and  accomplishment  of 
bis  agi‘.  To  his  gi*nins  ‘  English  poetry  owes  large  obligations.  .  .  . 
lh‘  fouiub'd  a  new  era  in  versification,  purified  and  strengthened  our 
jioetieal  diction,  and,  shunning  the  vices  of  his  predecessors,  set  the 
example  of  a  style  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  verbal  ])edantry  and 
fantastieal  devices  were  wholly  ignored.’  In  his  own  age  his  produc¬ 
tions  were  extensively  ])0])ular,  but  bis  1‘ame  was  sjn‘edily  eclipsed  by 
tbe  respb‘nd(‘nt  genius  of  Shakespere  and  the  other  illustrious  men  who 
adoriK'd  tbe  ag(‘  of  Elizabeth  and  dames  1.  To  all  who  are  interested 
in  tbe  bistorv  of  our  literature  and  in  the  growth  of  our  language,  this 
voluim*  wdl  prove  an  aceejitable  ])resent.  It  is  edited  with  care,  and 
its  valm*  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  })roductions  of  several 
‘Minor  Poets,’  who  were  contemporaneous  with  the  illustrious  but  ill- 
fated  SuriH'v. 

Tin*  other  vohnm*,  forming  the  second  of  ‘  Drydmi’s  Works,’  contains 
amongst  st‘veral  other  ])ieces,  the  ‘  Medal,’  a  jxditieal  satire,  in  which 
fbe  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  ‘  literally  slaughtered  ])iceemeal;’  the  ‘  Peligio 
Luiri,’  wbennn  the  suprmnaey  of'  Serijdure,  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  is 
vindicated  with  rare  felicity  and  force;  and  the  ‘  Hind  and  the  Panther,’ 
111  wbieh,  about  four  yt‘ars  afterwards.  Dry  den  announced  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  l>operv,  and  nndm*  the  machinery  of  a  fable,  sought  to  inflict  a 
death  blow  un  his  former  faith,  and  to  establish  the  exclusive  authority 
of  tbo  Pbureh  of  Kome.  d'hc  two  latter  ])roduetions  j>re.sent,  so  far  as 
UMsiticalion  ])ermits,  and  as  the  (diaraeter  of  the  writer  allowed,  the 
•'Strength  of  the  hostile  creeds,  and  Mr.  Jbdl  has  done  good  service  by 
l>laeing  extracts  from  each  in  juxta-position.  We  thank  him  for  the 
labor  of  sebrtion,  and  need  do  no  more  than  announee  the  publication 
^f  tbe  \a>linne. 


N.  t;. — 
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The  Land  of  the  Forum  and  the  Vatican ;  or.  Thoughts  and  Sketches 
during  an  Faster  Filgrimage  to  Fome.  15y  Newman  Hall,  H.A. 
|>j).  XV. — IGii.  Loiulon:  Nisbet.  1S5I. 

To  tlie  rt‘asons  ^iven  by  Mr.  Tlall  in  liis  preface  for  adding  another  to 
the  many  nio(h*rn  books  of  Italian  travel,  be  might  have  trulv  added 
tliat  every  writtT  has  bis  own  class  of  readers,  to  whom  the  record  ol* 
his  experiences  and  impressions  is  sure  to  be  interesting  on  personal 
grounds.  His  deserii)tions  are  always  lively,  bis  expressions  of  devout 
feeling  approi)iiate,  and  his  notices  of  works  of  art  creditable  alike  to 
his  intelligence  and  his  good  ta.ste.  The  historical  information  will 
be  acceptable,  we  doubt  not,  to  the  greater  portion  of  his  readers.  The 
j)ermanent  worth  of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by  his  citations  trom 
former  travelliTs,  as  well  as  from  poets.  Hut  the  disjn-oportioiiate 
space  oeeupii‘d  by  minor  details  of  no  moment,  and  the  long  disser¬ 
tations  on  theological  topics,  have  made  us  regret  that  he  should  have 
been  in  such  haste  to  print.  We  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  this. 
He  woidd  have  done  better  had  he  allowed  himself  time  for  revision 
ami  curtailment.  However  important  an  event  it  may  be  in  a  man’s 
life  to  visit  Home,  even  that  does  not  preclude  the  propriety  of  taking 
due  pains  in  the  composition  of  a  book  intended  for  the  pul  die. 


Diarg  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arhlag,  author  of  Evelina,  Cecilia, 
Edited  by  her  Niece.  A  New  Edition.  Vol.  1.  London: 

Him^t  and  Hlaekett. 

Tin:  first  volume  of  a  cheap  edition  of  a  work  which  has  strong  elaiins  on 
the  confidence  and  admiration  of  our  countrymen.  Madame  D'Arhlay’s 
‘  Diary*  throws  mueh  light  on  the  court  of  Cleorge  111.,  and  thus  servos 
to  gratify  the  curious,  at  the  same  time  that  it  exjdains  some  important 
pulilie  events.  The  author  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  most  distin- 
guisheil  men  other  day;  and  her  jiroduetions,  though  now  seldom  road, 
oeeiijiy  a  marked  and  eminent  place  in  the  literary  history  of  Eng¬ 
land.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  reiu’int,  and  hope  to  hear  of  its  extensive 
eireidallon.  It  is  to  consist  of  seven  volumes,  price  three  shillings  each, 
and  will  liirnish  to  the  reader  an  ample  supjdy  of  very  interesting  and 
not  uninstruetive  matter. 


I 


Hours  of  Christian  Devotion.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
A.  Tholuek.  With  a  Preface  bv  the  Hev.  11.  Honar.  pl>-  "FjO. 
Li'ndon  :  dames  Nisbet  and  Co.  1S5‘L 


It  has  l>eon  often  a  matter  of  wonder  to  us,  that  the  entire  works  ot 
the  illustrious  (lerman  theologian  and  jireaeher.  Dr.  Tholuek,  have  not 
Ikvii  rendered  into  our  language;  so  that  we  hail  this  translation  ot 
one  ot  his  treatises  with  peeidiar  i)le:isure.  There  are  hut 


peculiar  ])ke _ 

ri'ally  good  devotional  works.  Of  those  already  existing,  many  arc 
either  puerile  or  mawkish  in  their  style,  aiuL  to  a  great  extent,  tend  to 
encourage  the  dangerous  sentiment*  that  the  hai>i)iness  of  a  religious 
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man  is  enjoyed  se])arately  from  the  endeavom*  to  fulfil  present 
duties.  This  lulminible  work  of  Dr.  Tholuek  presents  healthy  senti¬ 
ments  and  eorreet  ex^dications  of  proiniiient  serii)tural  truth.  The  pre¬ 
sent  translation  is  well  executed,  evincing,  not  merely  extensive,  but 
exact  aetpiaintanee  with  the  German  languaij^e ;  and  the  rendering  of 
manv  idioms,  dilHcult  to  the  student,  is  exceedingly  clniste  and  ha})py. 
We  have  been  ])eculiarly  struck  at  the  graceful  manner  in  which  the 
German  ])oetry  in  the  work  has  been  rendered  into  English  verse. 
To  translate  prose  is  comparatively  easy;  but  to  render  ])oetry  well 
into  a  languiige  foreign  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally  written, 
preserving  also  the  identity  of  metre,  is  that  which  an  accomplished 
schohir  only  can  achieve.  In  the  ])resent  translation,  however,  the 
endeavour  to  do  so  has  bemi  successful.  We  venture  to  predict  that 
tliis  very  neat  and  hap])ily-executcd  little  volume  will  become  a  favourite 
with  devout  and  intelligent  persons  of  all  classes. 


llruiriu  of  t|it 


The  Uefoum  Hill  is  PosTroxED  from  the  30tii  of  Makcu  to 

THE  27tii  of  April. — This  is  much  what  we  expected,  and  we 

shall  not  he  surprised  if,  when  the  latter  day  arrives,  it  is  again  de- 

feiTed.  The  announcement  was  made  bv  Lord  John  Itussell  on  the 

%/ 

ord ;  and  his  manner  on  the  occasion — more  })articularly  the  tone  of 
his  reply  to  Sir  .1.  Shelley — convinces  us  that  it  wius  an  unpalatable 
task  which  he  had  to  perform.  His  lordshij)  is  ordinarily  cool  ainl  un- 
nnpassioned ;  it  is  rarely  that  his  oratory  exhibits  much  feeling,  and 
hence  it  seldom  stirs  deeply  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  On  this 
occlusion,  however,  he  was  greatly  excited,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
provoked  by  the  ungenerous  taunts  of  the  hon.  member  for  West¬ 
minster.  Eaeh  jiarty,  both  Lord  .lohii  and  Sir  John  Shelley,  ought  to 
have  home  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  other.  Lord  John  should 
have  realized  the  (piestionable  position  in  which  postponement  ])laced 
him,  and  allowed,  therefore,  for  the  sensitive  jealousy  of  his  im- 
pugner;  while  Sir  .lohii  Shelley  ought  surely  to  have  remembered 


the  ditlieulties  of  his  lordship’s  position,  and  have  abstained  from  the 
m.'^iuiiations  in  which  he  so  freely  indulged.  We  dee])ly  regret  the 
fact  of  postponement,  yet  we  sym])athize  with  Mr.  Hume’s  indig¬ 
nant  protest  against  the  course  of  Sir  John  Shelley.  The  position 


of  the  ininistenal  leader  was  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  he  had  so 
recently  })leaded  against  postponement  on  account  of  the  impending 
'^ar.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  had  probably  calculated  on  large 
popular  suj)p()rt  ;  and  as  this  was  not  forthcoming,  as  the  public  mind 
''as  evidently  engrossed  by  the  military  preparations  which  are  j)ro- 
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cmlinc:,  lie  nii^ht  honestly  eonehule  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attem])t 
to  carry  through  his  measure.  AVhatever  may  he  thought  of  particular 
features  of  the  ministerial  hill,  it  is.as  a  whoh*,  far  too  railical  to  he  aceejit- 
ahle  to  the  r}>per  House,  or  even  to  a  large  section  of  those  who  raiu^o 
iiiuler  the  ilenomination  of  ‘liberals'  in  the  lower  one.  Such  a  measure  lias 
no  ehance  of  succes>,  unless  ])ublic  attention  he  riveted  on  it,  and  the 
force  of  ]>oj)ular  support  he  uneipiivocally  arrayed  on  its  behalf.  Now 
this  is  not  the  case.  Whatever  may  he  its  cause,  the  fact  itself  is  un- 
doubted.  Men  are  thinking  on  armies  and  fleets,  are  aiiticijiatiii'*- 
victory,  and  exulting  over  the  expected  humiliation  of  the  (V.ar. 
Moreover,  their  material  condition  is  too  good  to  warrant  the  ex])ecta- 
tion  of  their  bestirring  themselves  as  in  1882  ;  and  some  of  those  from 
whom  better  things  were  to  he  antici|)ated,  have  done  their  utmost  to 
])revent  po])ular  enthusiasm,  and  to  damage  the  credit  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Wi‘  see,  therefore,  no  prohalnlity  of  the  measure  being  carried 
at  the  ]>resent  moment,  and  are  conseipiently  disposed  more  couteiitedly 
to  rest  in  its  jxistponement.  For  the  credit  of  the  miiiislrv,  it  would 
have  been  better  had  they  contented  themselves  at  first  with  sketcliing 
an  outline  of  their  measure.  Had  Lord  Jidin  clearly  stated  the  views 
of  the  Fahinet,  and  pledged  it  to  their  practical  iniforemneiit  at  the 
first  eligible  moment,  instead  of  bringing  in  a  suhstantivt'  nieasniv, 
he  would  have  escajual  the  mortification  of  postponemmit,  and  have 
ecpially  committed  the  statesmanship  of  the  country  to  the  ])rinci]>lesot’ 
his  hill.  It  is  tnu‘  that  he  could  not  foresee  the  want  of  poimlar  support, 
and  so  far  we  admit  a  justifying  jdea.  Aftei  all,  the  (piestion  of  time 
is  a  very  secondary  one.  A  cabinet  composed  of  the  most  nioderate 
sections  of  Kefornu'rs — many  of  them  known  only  as  its  opponents — 
are  now  committed  to  an  extensive  disfranchisement  of  small  horonghs, 
to  a  large  increase  of  the  constituency,  and  to  the  admission  to  the 
franchise  of  several  cla.‘«ses  hitherto  excluded,  ddiese  are  gains  which 
infinitidy  outwtdgh  tin*  evil  of  postjionenient.  iu'form  is  no  longer  a 
doubtful  matter.  It  will  signify  little,  so  far  as  this  (piestion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  which  ])arty  is  in  power.  We  shall  soon  have  Lord  l>erhy  and 
Mr.  I>israeli  bidding  against  their  jiolitieal  opponents,  and,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  many  imagine,  may  ]»rohahly  have  a  hettm*  nu'asure 
than  that  which  is  now  before  us.  Let  the  Fnglish  ju'ople  trust 
themselves,  and  they  will  yet  triumph.  Their  own  good  sense  and 
stern  determination  will  aeoomjilish  their  righteous  purjuise.  Much 
may  he  gained  by  a  further  ventilation  of  the  subject,  and  wo  counsi‘1 
all  who  an*  interested  in  ]iarlianientarv  reform  to  give  attention 
to  its  details  as  well  as  its  principles,  that  they  may  he  prejKired  with 
energy,  prom^ditinU*,  and  wisdom,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportune 
occasions  which  will  arise. 

Mi{. .).  (hiAM nuns’  motion  huspuctini;  CoNvuNTrAU  ani>  Monastic 
Institutions  oeeupi(*d  the  House  of  Fommoiis  on  the  1st.  Its  direct 
object  was  tlu*  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in([uire  whether  any, and 
if  any,  what  further  l(‘gislation  was  ealled  for  by  the  present  condition 
ot  tluse  1‘stablishnients.  He  showed  that  between  the  years  ISbS  and 
l8od,  the  number  of  catholic  convents  in  Fnufland  and  Ireland  had 
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iiuToasod  iVoin  50  in  the  former  year  to  in  the  hitter, — 17  out  of 
the  220  hi‘ini»  an^lo-eatholie  estahlishnumts,  which  had  risen  into 
existence  diiriiii^  that  deeatle.  This  sliows  a  multiplication  of  nearly 
four  hundred  per  cent.,  or  forty  per  cent.  })er  annum.  Mr.  Chambers 
then  addiici'd  facts  to  show  that  females  were  immured  in  these  houses, 
not  only  against  the  will  of  their  ])arents,  hut  airainst  their  own,  and 
contended  that  these  must  he  places  of  rt*straint  and  inlliction  which, 
in  all  ascetic  systems  of  religion,  were  a  rcco^j^nised  part  of  their  dis¬ 
cipline.  He  demanded  the  inter])osition  of  ]>arliament  to  forbid,  not 
spirit\ial,  hut  physical  tyranny ;  declariiiij^  that  in  these  institutions 
there  was  not  only  a  power  to  im])rison  and  torture,  hut  also,  by  means  of 
atliliated  societies  abroad,  to  transport.  The  motion  was  opposed,  thous^h 
on  dilfenud  i^rounds,  by  Uoman-catholic  and  protestant  memhers.  'J'he 
former  <lenied  Mr.  Chambers’  facts,  an<l  denounced  the  })roposal  as  an  in¬ 
sult  to  their rt'lii^ion.  Amoni:^  the  ])rotcstant  opponents,  we  find  Lord  John 
Kussell  and  the  honorable  member  for  IJochdale.  His  lordship  declared 
that  if  he  could  believe  that  any  cruelty  was  practised  in  convents,  he 
should  discard  all  feclinii^s  of  delicacy;  hut  he  did  not  believe  that 
Koinan-catholie  gentlemen  would  allow  their  daughters  to  be  ill-used. 
At  the  same  time,  he  most  characteristically  impressed  u])on  the  House 
the  ^reat  constitutional  ]>rinciple,  that  they  should  not  give  way  to  the 
feeling  out  of  doors.  ^Ir.  Aliall  op[)oscd  the  motion  on  two  grounds 
of  a  somewhat  extraordinary  kind.  The  tirst  was,  that  no  facts  had 
l>een  ad<luced  to  constitute  a  prima  facie  case  for  impiiry.  15ut  we 
imagine  that  the  prima  facie  ground  is  sutHciently  established  by  the 
very  eircuinstanees  of  the  case,  coupled  with  the  known  tendencies  of 
human  nature  generally,  and  of  the  ])riest  in  particular.  So  long 

as  there  is  a  })assion  in  the  human  heart  which  is  gratiiied  by  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  power,  and  so  long  as  that  ])assion  can  be  gratiiied 
on  the  enthusiastic  or  the  helpless,  conventual  institutions  must 
present  lair  objects  for  magisterial  surveillance ;  while  the  dilliculty  of 
obtaining  conclusive  evidence  as  tt)  facts  furnishes  of  itself  the  strongest 
motive  for  impiiry.  Kstablishments  so  barred  and  shromled  as  to 
preclude  every  ray  of  evidence  touching  the  condition,  the  treatment, 
tlie  practices,  and  the  sullerings  of  their  inmates,  are  inconsistent  with 
imhlic  security  and  morality.  Mr.  Miall’s  second  argument  is,  that 
"bile  entering  upon  a  formidable  war,  we  should  abstain  from  all  that 
can  occasion  animosity  between  dilferent  classes  of  our  countrymen, 
but  surely  our  zeal  for  the  overthrow'  of  oppression  abroad  must  be 
rather  spurious  if  it  sui)plies  us  with  an  argument  for  the  toleration 
^1  op])ressi()n  at  home.  If  there  be,  as  we  have  no  doubt  there  are,  a 
number  ol  our  countrywomen  ]>ining  in  an  enforced  conventual  impri- 
S'mnuent,  we  fear  that  Mr.  Miall’s  logic  will  appear  to  them  about 
equally  conclusive  and  eonstdatorv.  Should  the  faintest  rumour  of  what 
passing  ill  the  world  reach  them  in  their  jdaccs  of  sepulture,  w'e 
doubt  il  they  will  see  any  very  close  and  satisfactory  connexion  between 
the  ])erpetuati()n  of  their  sutferings  and  the  interference  ot  the  Czar 
"ith  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan. 

I  he  House  of  Commons  apijears  to  have  felt  the  same  dilliculty,  and 
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svmpathiziiif::  more  with  the  wroii^  of  youn^  womou  tlian  with  tlie 
titles  of  a  ministry,  left  Lord  John  J^ussell  in  ii  minority  of  07,  and 
pp^nted  the  committee  of  iiKjuiry. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Whiteside  should  he  hero  notieed.  It  was  to  the 
effwt,  that  in  the  case  of  the  dis]K)sal  of  ])roperty  hy  ]>ersons  under 
monastic  vows,  the  burden  of  ])roof  should  lie  U]»on  the  ecclesiastical 
superioi*s,  to  show  that  the  disposition  of  the  ))ro}>erty  was  not  made 
under  any  undue  iiilhienee,  whether  s})iritual,  or  otherwise ;  and  that, 
in  the  absence  of  such  proof,  the  disj)osition  sliall  be  null  and  void.  It 
further  ])roposes,  that  all  persons  reo;arded  and  treated  as  nuns  should 
be  so  considered,  and  should  thus  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  unless  the  contrary  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  competent 
tribunal. 

Leave  was  ^iven  to  brin^  in  the  bill,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  tir.st  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Chambers’  committee. 

The  Financial  Statement  of  the  Chanceli.oii  of  the  Ex- 
CHEQUER  was  brought  before  the  dlou.se  of  Commons  on  the  Oth. 
Ihider  the  imminence  of  the  war  the  nation  had  been  ])ivpared  for 
increased  taxation,  notwithstandimjf  the  commercial  j)ros})erity,  which, 
throimh  the  sounder  economy  of  recent  years,  had  cnricln'd  tho 
national  treasury,  ddie  actual  receipts  of  the  exche(|uer,  as  com])ared 
with  Mr.  (lladstone’s  estimate  last  year,  may  be  generally  and  hricily 
stated.  Under  the  heads  of  excise,  stamps,  income-tax,  ])ost-ollice, 
crONvn  lands,  miscellaneous,  and  old  stores,  there  is  an  increase ;  and 
that  under  some  items,  especially  the  stamjis,  the  post-otlice,  and  the 
miscellaneous,  to  a  considerable  amount.  Under  the  heads  of  customs 
and  ^eiu‘ral  taxes,  we  find  a  delicieney.  The  entire  excess  of  the 
actual  receipts  oyer  the  estimates  amounts  to  £1,0^5,1)00.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditure  for  whieh  the  house  provided  last  .‘Session, 
was  t'stimated  at  £5‘J,1S8,000;  but  the  actual  exj)enditure,  though 
swelletl  by  charges  for  military  o])erations,  was  but  £51,171,000.  So 
that  while  the  ineome  of  the  country  was  £l,0d5,000  inorv‘  than  the 
estimates,  the  expenditure  was  £1,012,000  less.  After  analyzing;  the 
details  whieh  eonstitute  these  results,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchcnuer 
proceeded  to  lay  before  the  House  his  estimates  for  the  ensuinu:  year, 
lie  reckoned  the  extra  expense  of  our  military  expedition  to  the  East 
at  the  rate  of  £50  per  head  for  25,000  men,  or  £1,250,000.  Alter 
making  other  deiluctions,  the  result  appeared  an  estimated  deficit*ncy 
of  £2.Si0,(K)0  per  year.  To  meet  this,  Mr.  (lladstone  be»,^L;:ed  in  the 
first  ])laee  that  no  diminution  should  be  concede<l  in  the  sources  ol 
reyenue,  and  firmly  laid  down  the  ])rinciple  that  no  new  loan  should 
be  entered  into,  but  that  the  entire  expenses  of  the  a])]>roachin‘'  war 
should  be  lH>nie  by  the  ])resent  generation.  He  ]U’oj)oscd  to  increa.'‘e 
the  income-tax  hy  one-half,  levying  the  whole  addition  in  respect  oi  the 
first  moiety  of  the  year;  in  other  words,  to  double  the  tax  lor  the  hall 
year,  rai.sing  its  prodin;e  from  £(>,275, 01)0  to  £D,5S2,1K)0.  His  next 
proposal  was  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  the  staiiij)  charges  on 
home  and  foreign  drawn  hills.  He  further  expressed  his  intention 
lay  on  the  table  a  resolution  for  a  yote  of  £1,750,000  for  an  issue  ol 
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cxche((uer  ln\h.  Tlicsc  proposals,  aftor  a  very  discursive  debate, 
were  ultimately  agreed  to.  Idie  press  eoneurs  with  the  legislature  in 
approving  this  Budget.  The  Budget  thus  introduced,  siin})ly  brings 
into  tpiostiou  the  important  alternative  ol*  direct  or  indirect  taxation. 
Kipiity  appears  to  us  obviously  to  sauetiou  the  decision  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  favour  of  the  former.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  just  than 
tliat  everv  subject  of  this  realm  should  pay  for  the  ])rotection  of  his 
property,  as  in  ordinary  eases  of  insurance,  proportionally  to  the  amount 
to  be  ])roteeted.  The  wisdom  of  an  increased  expenditure  for  a  war 
with  Kussia,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss;  but  if  increased  national 
funds  are  to  be  raised  for  that  or  any  other  j)urpose,  we  deem  it  only 
fair  that  they  should  be  contributed  by  each  subject  pro  rata,  rather 
than  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  upon  articles  which  some  consume  and 
some  do  not;  thus  merging  all  liscal  i)rinei[des  and  ])raetiee  in  the 
vortex  of  a  universal  lottery. 

Wk  ARi:  SORRY  TO  RETORT  THAT  ^lu.  F.VGAN’s  MOTION'  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  tax  called  ‘Ministers’  Money’  has  been  again 
defeated.  It  was  submitted  on  the  0th,  and  Mr.  Fagan  ])ro])osed  iis  a 
suhstilute  that  the  protestant  clergy  should  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue 
of  the  commissioners  Ji])pointed  under  the  Church  Temporalities  Act. 
The  history  and  nature  of  the  rate  are  but  little  uiuh'rstood  in  this 
country.  It  was  imposed  by  the  I7th  and  ISth  Charles  11.,  e.  7,  and 
consists  of  a  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  nominal  rental  of 
houses  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Drogheda,  Kilkenii}', 
Clonmel,  and  Kinsale.  No  house  can  be  assessed  at  a  higher  rental 
than  .COO,  nor  is  any  reduction  allowed  on  account  of  the  deterioration 
of  ])roperty,  which  in  many  eases  has  been  very  great.  The  wealthy 
are  thus  iavoured  at  the  expense  of  the  ])oor,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  ^Moreover,  the  t«ax  is  limited  to  those 
towns  which  are  deemed  Catholic.  ‘  The  protestant  dissenters  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,’  says  the  ])arliainentary  committee  of  LSfS,  ‘a 
])owcrful  and  inlluential  body,  are  wholly  exempt  from  an  ecclesiastical 
charge,  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  always  considered 
to  be  a  grievance.’  The  protestant  clergy  an*  almost  as  unanimous  as 
the  catholic  laity  in  re])r{)bating  the  impost.  Whatever  ditfereiiee 
may  exist  as  to  the  sul)stitute  to  be  provided,  all  are  agreed  in  con¬ 
demning  the  tax  as  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation.  Some  would 
change  its  form,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  ))eo])le  demand  its  entire 
extinction.  Mr.  Fagan’s  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hume,  and 
was  met  by  an  amendment,  proposed  avowedly  as  a  compromise  by 
»^ir  •!.  \oung.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Ihdmcrston. 

deeply  regret  the  position  which  the  government  has  thus  taken. 
It  is  both  unjust  and  impolitic,  and  alfords  no  good  augury  of  the 
course  to  be  ]»ursued  resjiecting  English  Chureli  rates.  The  v'estry 
cess  was  abolished  some  years  since,  and  all  parties  agree  that  its 
abolition  was  needful  and  wise.  If  so,  the  kindred  cliarge  termed 

^liiiister  s  Money’  ought  to  share  the  same  fate,  and  its  inaintenanco 
betokens  rather  the  strength  of  ])arty  tlian  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
"hat  is  just.  In  jirinciple,  the  two  imposts  stand  or  fall  together.  A 
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c*oiuli‘nination  of  the  one  oannot  he  made  to  harmonize  with  a  tMiaue 
of  the  other.  Hoth  tshonhl  l)e  maintained  or  ])e  ri‘lin(|nished.  and  the 
refusal  of  such  a  eoneession  will  only  serve  to  ai-eelerate  the  ovia-throw 
of  the  entire  eeelesiastieal  .system  of  Ireland.  The  Protestant  i’huivh 
of  that  eountry  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  our  le^^islation.  In  ]»n»|)or- 
tion  to  its  numhers  it  is  the  most  riehly-endowed  ehureh  in  (’hristen- 
dom,  and  the  ‘  ^Minister’s  Money’ — realizinij^  oidy  10,000 — is  oiu‘ uf 
its  most  obvious  iniquities.  The  |)lea  of  detieient  1‘unds  raised  (»n 
behalf  of  the  Eeelesiastieal  (.Commissioners  is  utterly  <h‘lusive,  and  ^^oos 
lar  to  show  the  relnetanee  with  which  the  clergy  will  consent  to  part 
with  the  least  of  their  immunities,  however  jj^larin^  the  wroni^  to  lu* 
corrected.  On  a  division,  Mr.  Faj^an's  motion  was  neirativiMl  hv  lOli 
to  SS. 

Sir  John  Voimij’s  amendment  that  all  houses  rated  at  and  under 
J,' 10  should  be  exem])ti‘d  ;  that  no  bouses  built  in  futun*  shouhl  K‘ 
lialde  to  tlu‘  tax  ;  and  that  means  should  be  taken  to  asciTtain  what 
houses  and  tenements  have  hitherto  been  rati'abh',  and  the  amounts 
they  have  res])ectively  ])ahl,  ‘with  the  view  of  providiui:  tliat  they 
should  contiime  liabh‘  to  the  payment  t)f  that  amount,  and  no  more.’ 
was  allirmed  on  the  lOth  by  loti  to  1)J.  A\  i'  are  j^^lad  to  observe  that 
three  Eni;lish  members,  Messrs.  Miall,  Bright,  and  lladfield.  stron^dy 
ju’otested  ai'ain.st  this  amendment,  which  is  clearly  oj)en  to  tin'  same 
objection  as  had  been  uri^ed  ao;ainst  Mr.  Fao-an's  motion  on  the 
ground  of  the  inviolability  of  (’huivh  ])ro])crty.  If  there  is  no  saeri- 
le^e  in  deprivini;  the  clerixy  of  the  contributi«)ns  derived  from  houses 
of  a  .CIO  rental,  tlnu’c  is  clearly  none  in  exenqdinu;  those  of  a  hij^her 
value.  So  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  the  anu'ndment  is  open  to  the 
same  (d)jection  as  tin*  orii^inal  moti()n,  while  it  utterly  fails  to  meet 
the  claims  of  justice  or  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  tlu*  Irish  ]>eople. 
‘  lie  did  not  speak,’  said  Mr.  Briijfht,  ‘as  a  dissenter  ])ersonally  opposed 
to  the  Establishi'd  (’hurch;  but  if  he  were  anxious  that  the  Established 
C’hurch  of  Indand,  as  a  reli^•ious  and  protestant,  ami  not  as  a  ])olitieal 
institution,  should  increase  its  inlluenee  in  that  country,  he  should  he 
extremely  desirous  that  it  shouhl  be  settled,  not  iq)on  the  basis  ol  an 
unsatisfactory  compromise,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  lU)  Homan 
C’atholie  hereafter  conld  tdqect  to  it,  and  say  he  had  not  had  Inll 
justice  done  to  him.’  The  minoritv  on  both  these  oecasiims  consisted 
ot  the  foremost  section  of  the  snjiporters  of  u^overnment ;  whilst  the 
majority  was  composed  of  1‘2()  torics,  with  nearly  thirtp  holdiTs  ot 
otlice,  'M\{\  fort p -four  ‘liberals,’  having,  for  the  most  jiart,  pcrsmial  con¬ 
nexion  with  mend)ers  of  the  Cabinet. 

According  to  notice,  Mr.  Miall  divided  the  House  on  the  .second 
reading  of  the  bill  on  the  120th;  but  his  amemlment,  that  it  he  read 
‘upon  this  day  six  months,’  was  lost  bv  a  majority  <'f  UK>,— -the 
numbers  being  liOJ  tor  Sir  .lobn  Young’s  bill,  and  07  against  it.  Ihe 
constituencies  of  Southwark,  ^larylebone,  Bristtd,  Cov«  ntry.  and  Xoi- 
thampton — to  say  nothing  of  other  towns — should  immediately  eoin- 
municate  with  their  meml)ers,  Messrs,  ^hdesworth.  Hall,  bangton, 
Ellice,  and  Currie,  on  the  votes  thev  have  given  on  this  occasion,  it 
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of  special  inii^ortanoe  that  KnurH>h  liberals  do  full  justice  to  the 
rii^hteous  elaiins  of  the  peojde  of  Ireland. 

^()N  Tin:  1 1  Til  Mil.  PKLL.vrr  moved  rou  le.vve  to  introduce  .v 
Ihi.E  to  enahU*  persons  who  had  eonseientious  ohjeetions  in  oaths  to 
siihstitute  a  sohunn  declaration  in  their  stead.  Mr.  Iladtield  seconded 
the  motion,  and  Lord  Palmerston  actjuiesced  in  the  introduction  of 
the  measure,  ‘  reserving  to  the  (lovernment  full  discretion  as  to  the 
course  thev  niiij^ht  take  with  reu^ard  to  its  seetmd  readinjj^.’  He  ad- 
mitteil  that  a  ^reat  nuinher  of  oaths  inii^ht  advantageously  he  dis- 
|K*nsed  with,  hut  maintained  ‘  that  the  more  enlii^htened  a  man  was, 
the  more  sensible  he  must  he  of  the  ohliufation  imposed  upon  him,  by 
a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Deity,  to  tell  the  truth;  and  with  regard 
to  ii^norant  men,  it  was  j)erfectly  notorious  that  a  man  who  wishe^l  to 
ujve  false  testimony,  for  the  juirpose  of  screen iniij  a  culprit  or  cnforcini^ 
a  claim  which  he  knew  to  he  wroiii^ful,  woidd  have  the  greatest  ])ossihle 
iiulueement  and  facility  for  i^ivini,^  false  evidence  if  lu*  was  allowed  to 
exempt  himself  from  the  solemn  (»hli^ation  of  an  oath  by  a  mere  deela- 
ratioii  that  he  entertained  a  conscientious  scruple  to  an  oath.’  The 
.\ttorney-( i(*neral  explained  tin*  intentions  of  (lovernment  in  the  Bill 
introduced  into  the  U})per  House,  founded  on  the  re])ort  of  the  common- 
law  commissioners,  and  contended  that  that  Ihll  wouhl  aiford  to  the 
really  conscientious  all  the  relief  proposed  by  tlu*  honorable  member  for 
Southwark.  ‘The  object  to  be  accomplished,’  he  nunarked,  ‘  was  to 
‘'ive  relief  to  those  j)ersons  who  really  (‘ntertaine«l  relii^ious  scru})les 
ai^aiust  oaths,  while  they  took  care  to  ])revent  ])ersons  who  did  not 
entertain  such  scru])lcs — but  who  did  entertain  a])prehensions  of  the 
results  hereafter  if  they  called  upon  the  name  of  (lod  witli  talsehood 
upon  tlieir  lips — from  ])retendiiuj^  that  they  did  feel  conscientious 
scruples  on  tlie  subject  of  oaths.’  ( )n  the  whole,  we  think  it  would 
have  he(‘n  wise  in  Mr.  IVdlatt  to  deler  his  motion  until  the  fate  of  the 
(lovernment  Bill  was  known.  He,  however,  persisted,  and  his 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  the  numbers  bein^  lOi) 
for,  and  lOS  ai^ainst  it.  We  lM)pe  the  measure  will  now  be  cn- 
^ralted  on  that  of  the  L^overnment.  d’he  feelin;u^  of  the  House 
in  tavor  of  alteration  is  t^^ratityimj^,  and  we  are  satistied  that  the 
interests  of  j)uhlic  morals  will  hi*  advantai^ed  by  the  change.  Our 
present  system  is  ollcnsivcly  impious,  and  justly  obnoxious  to  con- 
siientious  scruples. 

The  L.vwsoe  Mortmain,  and  the  Lams  reuulatino  TiiEdirrs  To 
CiiAuiTAREE  AND  Uelioious  PURPOSES,  Were  broui^lit  by  Mr.  Headlam 
under  the  ccjiisideration  of  the  House  of  (.’ommons  on  the  Kith  of  March. 
Bis  purpose  was  to  repiml  the  existing  law,  and  to  enact  provisions  more 
J^uital)!!*  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  more  etlectual  for  the 
prevention  of  the  particular  abuses  ai^ainst  n  hich  the  law  was  directed, 
"Idle  tluy  Would  be  less  obstructive  ami  inconvenient,  beini'  enabling 
n.''  Well  as  restrainini^.  ^Ir.  lL“a<llam  showed  that  laws  as  early  as  the 
rci;j^n  oi  Kdward  the  First  had  been  enacted  to  prevent  the  evasion  ol 
oic  statute,  ami  that  the  arbitrary  ])o\ver  of  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
‘piashed  them  by  a  decisive  act.  He  proposed  to  remedy  the  hardsliip 
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oi'  tl»e  ])rt*si‘iit  stiitc  of  the  law,  that  whenever  a  eharitahle  he(|iiest  \v;is 
pven,  there  must  he  a  suit  in  Chancery  to  administer  the  estate,  and  that 
the  cxj)ences  of  that  suit  were  })aid  out  oi*  the  residue  ot*  the  testator’s 
estate,  whose  ramily,  therefore,  had  not  only  to  pay  the  ehariiahlo 
legacy,  hut  also  the  exj)enees  of  the  suit.  The  ^reat  purpose  is  to 
secure  that  the  devise  of  i)roj>erty,  whether  personal  or  real,  should 
not  be  made  in  a  state  of  eom])arative  mental  ineaj)aeity,  aiul  under 
spiritual  Jurcsac,  on  the  death-bed.  ^Ir.  lleadlain  ])roposes  that  jkt- 
sonal  estate,  of  whatever  nature,  should  he  suhjeeted  to  one  law  with 
respect  to  hecpicsts,  namely,  that  the  v.ill  i^iviiiLi^  sueh  estate  must  he 
executed  three  months  before  the  death  of  the  testator.  With  respect 
to  real  estate,  he  urged  that  the  ])rovisions  of  the  existing  law  should 
be  maintained  intact.  He  ])roposes,  however,  that  sjx'eifie  objects, 
books,  ]>ietures,  statues,  and  objects  of  that  kind,  might  he  given  with¬ 
out  re.strietion  to  ]uiblie  institutions,  such  as  the  National  (lallerv, 
British  ^luseiim,  and  establishments  of  that  description.  His  avowed 
object  was  not  so  much  to  alter  the  law  of  mortmain  radically  as  to 
modify  it  with  regard  to  personalty,  and  to  supersede  the  o]>prcssive 
litigation  to  which  it  now  gives  rise.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  and  the  Attorney-General,  on  the  })art  of  government,  divlared 
that  the  time  was  come  for  a  general  reconsideration  of  the  laws  of 
mortmain.  There  is  no  diuiger  of  any  relaxation  of  those  ])rovisions 
by  which  greedy  eeelesia.sties  are  prevented  from  alienating  property 
from  its  natural  heirs.  But,  if  consistently  with  this  restriction,  faci¬ 
lities  can  he  olfered  for  the  ])erl‘ormauee  on  the  ])artof  the  ri(di  of  what 
may  be  called  their  posthumous  duties,  an  end  of  no  small  iin})ortancc 
will  have  been  gained. 

TTif.  SociiM'v  rou  Tin:  Liheuation  of  Bflujiox  fuom  State 
BathoxaiiK  and  Control  is  ])roseeuting  its  work  in  real  earnest.  At 
the  Triennial  Conference  of  November  last,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint 
a  j»arliamentary  committee  to  watch  the  course  of  eeelesiaslieal  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  Society  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  C.  .1.  Foster,  Fs([.,  Llj.l).,  as  chairman  id’  siudi  eonnnitteo. 
A  more  eligible  a]>]Kjintment  could  not  have  been  made.  i^r.  1  oster 
is  pre-eminently  ipialified  for  the  j)Ost,  and  will  do  all  which  intelli¬ 
gence,  earnestness,  legal  skill,  and  untiring  activity,  can  elfeet.  In 
order  that  the  labors  of  this  committee  should  be  productive  ot  their 
anticipated  fruits,  it  is  needful  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  he  greatly 
recruited.  For  this  ])urj)ose  a  private  meeting  of  its  friends  was  held 


at  Badley  s  Hotel,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  a  more  numerous 
and  j)ublie  soiree  took  ])laee  on  the  Sth,  at  the  Whittington  Chib, 


following  two  resolutions: — 

‘  d  hat  this  meeting,  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  friends  ot 
A  oluntaryism  to  avail  themselves  of  multi]>lied  facilities  for  eoinnieni  • 
ing  their  ])rineiples  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  ot  parliament, 
regards  with  great  satisfaction  the  arranirements  nunle  bv  the  Lxeeuti't 
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Conuiilttoe  for  increasing  tlie  practical  eiHcienev  of  tlie  ‘Society  for  the 
Liberation  of  lleli^ion  from  State  l*atronasj^e  and  Control.’ 

‘That  as  the  extent  and  the  snecess  of  tlie  Society’s  operations  must 
lx*  <m‘atlv  dependent  on  the  deij:ree  of  peeiiniary  support  wliich  it 
a‘ceives,  this  meeting  is  ])rej)ared  to  uirite  in  carryiinj^  out  the  ])ro- 
posals  of  the  late  Conference,  to  raise  an  annual  income  of  £5000  for 
the  next  three  years.’ 

A  considerable  amount  of  6‘uhscripfions  for  three  years  was  imme- 
cliatelv  pled^c‘d,  which  we  are  hapjw  to  report  has  sinee  been  e^reatly 
increased.  Cue  of  the  most  ])leasin"  features  of  the  movement  is  the 
appearance  of  several  lar^e  subscriptions,  rani^in^  from  £50  downwards. 
It  is  also  i^ratifyiu"  to  find  that  the  Society  is  securinu^  the  eo-o])eratiou 
of  numerous  ])arties  who  stood  aloof  from  its  earlier  movements,  and  we 
tnist  that  tlie  number  of  sucli  adhesions  will  on  and  increase,  until 
all  sections  of  British  Nonconformity  are  united  in  the  zealous  su])])ort 
ot*  an  association  to  whose  jirinciples  they  are  universally  ])ledi>;ed. 
Attention  is  now  to  he  directed  to  the  provinces,  where  we  trust 
there  will  he  displayed  the  same  generous  s])irit  as  London  has  shown. 
We  have  known  too  much  of  the  diihculties  witli  which  the  earlier 
Iriemls  of  the  Society  had  to  struLCi^le  from  straitened  resources,  not 
to  n'joiee  very  heartily  at  the  more  jjrospeious  tinancial  career  which 
is  now  ojieninj^  upon  it. 

Tiik  .Mixistkhial  Measi'ue  on  the  University  and  Colleges 
OF  Oxford  was  introdueed  by  Lord  .John  Bussell  on  the  I7th.  It 
comprises,  as  was  to  he  expected,  a  vast  number  of  jirovisions  which 
cannot  he  clearly  understood  without  an  attentive  ]>erusal  of  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  sjieech.  To  this  we  counsel  our  readers.  The  plan  has  many  ^ood 
features.  It  will  undoubtedly  correct  manifold  evils,  and  will  open  up 
to  this  ancient  school  the  ])ros]iect  of  enlarc^ed  and  progressive  im¬ 
provement.  T’he  governing  body  of  the  university  is  to  be  entirely 
remodelled;  the  encroachments  of  colleges  are  to  be  restrained;  greater 
Ireedom  of  action  is  to  be  insured;  jirogressivc  improvement  to  be  pro- 
vi(lt*dfor;  and  the  general  course  of  study  to  be  adapt(‘d  to  the  re- 
(piirements  of  the  age.  Amongst  other  regulations  ])ertaining  to  the 
colleges,  it  is  proviiUxl  that,  *  All  oaths  directed  against  the  disclosure 
ot  college  matters,  or  the  acceptance  of  college  changes,  are  to  lie 
abolished.  All  jireferential  claims  to  colh‘ge  ])referment  arising  from 
other  eireiimstances  than  those  of  personal  ipialitications  are,  with 
cirtain  exceptions,  to  Ik*  extinguished.  Subject  to  these  exce])tions, 
all  fellowships  and  .scholarshi})s  are  to  be  ojien  to  the  whole  university, 
and  tilled  up  by  public  examination.  Fellowships  are  not  to  be  made 
necessarily  terminable,  but  they  are  to  be  held  as  vacated  within  one 
year  trom  the  time  of  election  unless  the  holder  shall  lx*  resident  for 
not  less  tluui  twenty-four  weeks  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  occupied 
during  such  period  either  in  tuition,  or  in  the  discharge  of  university 
or  parwhial  duties,  or  in  jirivate  study.’  In  extension  of  the  university 
>^yst(*m,  it  is  ])roj)osed  that  members  oi‘  convocation  of  a  certain  standing 
may  lx*  licensed  to  open  their  own  liouses,  if  within  a  mile  and  a  halt 
ol  the  university,  as  jirivate  halls  for  the  recejdion  of  students ;  and 
commissioners  are  to  be  appointed,  who  will  be  empowered,  on  the 
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lailiii'JT  to  do  so,  ])rior  to  the  first  day  of  Miehnehnas  term 
ISoo,  to  make  ordinaiiees  for  the  toimdatioii  ot*  ])rotessorshi|)s,  the 
ojieiiiiit'  of  fellowsliips,  and  other  desirable  ohjeets.  So  far  all  k 
well.  Without  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  details  of 
the  measure,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  ex])ri‘ss  a  warm  ajiproval  of  its 
"cneral  character.  'I’hc  hill,  if  carried  throuijfh  parliament,  will  etfeet 
a  vast  improvement.  Some  of  its  ]>rovisions  may  he  o'pen  to  exception, 
hut,  as  a  whole,  the  friends  of  university  reform  must  ro;^^ard  it  with 
1‘avor. 

On  one  ])oint  the  measure  (‘ntirely  fails  to  meet  the  reasonahle 
expectations  of  the  country.  ‘There  remains,’  said  Lord  .lohn,  and 
his  words  will  best  ex]dain  our  meaninix,  ‘  one  ipiestion  upon  which 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  hill ;  hut  upon  which  1  shall  he  readv 
at  any  time  to  ^ivc  my  opinion,  and  my  vote  in  confonnitv  with 
the  opinion  which  1  have  always  ^iven.  1  cannot  think  that  the 
])urpost‘s  of  the  university  are  advaneed  while  tlu‘re  is  a  test  at 
the  commencement  of  entrance  into  it.  1  never  would  consent  to 
any  measure  by  which  the  discitiline  of  the  colh'ijcs,  or  the  conduct 
of  the  religious  instruction  in  tlu*  colleges,  or  the  attendance  u|M)n 
divine  worship  was  in  any  way  interferi'tl  with  :  hut  1  do  e.\j»ect, 
certainly,  that  by  tin*  addition  of  these  new  halls  faeiliti<‘s  will  k* 
atforded  which  may  induce  parliament  not  t(*  interpose  tlu*  ohsta<les 
which  have  hitherto  been  interposed  to  the  I'njoyment  of  the  henefits 
of  those  iLrreat  schools  of  learnin;^  hv  a  tar  greater  ])ortiun  of  her 
Maj  csty's  subjects  than  now  enjoy  them.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  he  wise,  a!ul  her  Majesty’s  i’overnment  have  dt'eided  aeeonlin^dy, 
to  insert  any  ])rovision  upon  this  subject  in  the  ]>resent  hill.  It  is  a 
suhji‘ct  which  divi(h‘s  both  this  and  tlu*  tdher  Ilousi*  of  Parliament,  ami 
it  should  he,  1  think,  a  subject  r(*scrvcd  for  a  sc])arat(*  measure,  and 
for  st*])arate  consideration.  1  certainly  shall  lx*  always  ])ri*paivd  at 
any  time  to  Lrive  my  vote  in  the  same  manner  that  1  itave  it  twenty 
years  a^o.  ’fhat  vote  1  v^ave  in  company  with  the  pn'seut  (Mianeellor 
of  the  Tniversity  of  Oxford.  1  am  afraid  that  I  shall  no  loni;‘t*r  irive 
it  with  the  sanction  and  countenance  of  such  authority;  hut  I  shall  lx* 
tpiitc*  ready,  nevertheless,  to  i^ive  my  voti*  in  favour  of  the  admission 
of  dissenters.  As  I  have  alri*ady  said,  however,  that  iorms  no  part  ol 
the  present  hill.’  'fhe  lecliiiLi^s  of  his  lordship  in  makiiii'  this  ai*know- 
led^ment  must  surely  have  he(*n  anything  hut  jilcasiu!^.  Hi*^  own 
views  are  sulliciently  evident.  Thev  hav(*  been  recordeil  in  tlu*  votes 

lie  has  ^iven;  hut  as  tlu*  orijanof  the  ministry  he  is  compelled  ti>  teredo 
the  most  favorable  opportunity  his  political  life  has  evi‘r  kiiown  ot 
carryiiiLT  those  views  into  etfeet.  At  the  verv  time  that  Oxtord  is  to 
Ik*  reiornu*d,  with  a  view  of  hrin^inj^  it  into  elost*r  harmony  with  the 
wants  and  symjiathics  of  the  nation,  the  one  alteration  which  ot  all 
others  is  most  suited  to  this  end  is  thrown  aside,  and  vaL^ue  he]>cs  an* 
expn*ssed  of  a  silent  rcvidution  to  he  etfected  hv  }>rivate  halls  not  yet 
t*xistin^,  and  which,  lor  auij^ht  we  know,  may  never  he  (*alled  into 
hein^.  Such  lan;j:uaire  proceeding  from  such  a  man  is  both  paininl 
and  mortifyinj^.  Wliat  makes  the  case  mon*  ^lariie^  is.  that  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  his  lordship  on  the  ^ird,  sii^nu'd  by  one 
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luiiulrod  iiii'l  two  mcinlHM's  of  tlio  ('ominous  House,  respoctfully 
Vft  oarnostlv  ontivatiii^  that  in  any  hill  ros|Hrtin<>:  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  or  Uamhrid^^e  whieh  the  ijfoverinnent  inii^ht  hrin^  for¬ 
ward,  ]>rovision  should  he  made  ‘for  the  iree  admission  of  any  of 
her  Majesty's  suhjeots,  duly  (jualilied  hy  intellectual  attainments, 
to  matriculation  and  ^u'aduatiou  at  both  these  ancient  univei*sities 
without  the  imjuisition  of  any  reliiifious  test.’  Lord  .lohn  and 
his  colleagues  Avere  therefore  lully  ap]>rised  of  the  views  of  a  lar^o 
section  of  their  su]>])ortcrs ;  and  yet  thosi‘  views  are  coolly  set  mside 
under  the  llimsy  jnvtcxt,  and  with  the  delusive  intimation,  mentioned 
hv  his  lordship.  It  rtunains  to  he  seen  what  course  the  memorialists 
will  take.  Opportunities  will  occur  of  testinij^  the  feelinii^of  the  House, 
and  we  hojie  they  will  h(‘  vii^orously  improved.  ^Ir.  Heywood  has 
l^dven  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  insertion  of  a  clause  for  the 
admission  of  dissenters.  lie})ort  says  that  the  (.'ahinet  will  ojipose 
him.  Should  they  do  so,  we  wcudd  have  our  friends  ])ro])ose  a 
reference  of  the  hill  to  a  select  committee.  In  its  ])rcsent  form  it 
will  substitute  Ivinuf  Stork  for  Ivinjj:  Lo^.  AV"e  do  not  want  this, 
and  if  failhlul  to  ourselves  we  need  not  have  it.  If  nothinir  else  will 
sutliee,  the  ministry  must  tecl  the  ])ower  of  the  men  whose  views  they 
so  disreu:ard.  F(*arol’the  Upjx'r  House  must  he  counterbalanced  hy 
fear  of  the  Commons.  Their  desire  to  conciliate  the  hisho])s  must  ho 
noutrali/.(‘d  hy  their  aim  to  retain  the  support  of  those  who  are  amongst 
their  stauuche.st  and  most  intelligent  supj)orters.  Jict  no  dissentinj^ 
member  he  deluded  hy  the  ex])ectation  (»f  a  separate  measure  for  our 
special  henetit.  XotliiiiLC  of  the  sort  will  1h.‘  attempted.  A^ow  is  the 
time  for  action,  and  the  nu'asun*  hclore  the  House  is  precisely  the  one 
hv  which  the  admission  asked  ouj^ht  to  he  ctfected.  What  cannot 
he  ohtaim*d  Irom  the  just ict*  of  ministers  must  he  extorted  from  their 
fears,  d'he  secoml  n'adini!^  of  tht‘  hill  is  fixi*d  for  Monday,  the  drd  of 
A])ril,  when  we  ho])e  that  an  instructive  hssou  will  he  read  to  Lord 
•lohn  and  his  associates. 


fill:  Ki:v.  dhioMAs  Si'ua’itkn',  the  honoured  mini.stcr  of  Fish 
Street  Chapt'l,  Hull,  de}>arted  this  lite  just  before  the  j)uhlication  of 
our  last  numher,  and  we  desire  to  ]dace  on  record  a  brief  exjiression  of 
onrre^'ard  for  his  memory.  Mr.  Stratten  was,  in  his  youth,  a  memluT 
oi  Air.  Jay’s  Church  in  Hath,  and  retained  throuii^h  lite  a  stronj^  tinc¬ 
ture  ol  re.semhlanct*  to  his  early  j)astor,  in  the  tone  and  mann(*r  of  his 
preaching.  After  studyiiii^  at  Hoxton  (.'ollci^e,  he  he^an  his  ministry 
at  C  hertsey,  whence  he  soon  removed  to  a  lar;^e  and  handsome  new 
chapel  at  IJishopwearmouth,  Sunderland.  There  lu;  laboured  with 
luueh  success  and  solidly  advancinij:  inllucnce  t’or  twelve  years  ;  and, 
ui  lellowship  with  the  late  Hr.  Alatheson,  and  one  or  two  other 
nunisters  who  still  survive,  established  the  Durham  and  Xorthnmhcr- 
land  Association  of  Conufn‘<j;ational  Churehes,  in  connexion  with  which 
lie  actively  devoted  himself  to  the  spread  of  the  (iospel,  and  ol‘  non- 
<*onlurmist  principles  and  usa*j;cs  in  those  northern  counties.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Stratten  was  hut  slii^htly  disposed  to 
dwell  much  on  the  ])eeuharities  of  dis.sentiin^  churclies ;  3'et,  havini^ 
t^iice  entered  a  personal  protest  against  church  rates  in  his  ow  n  parish, 
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he  cxhihitecl  a  stronger  "rasp  of  the  fundamental  trutlis  of  evangelical 
dissent,  and  laid  himself  out  for  their  ex})osition  and  defence.  In  con. 
nexion  with  the  formation  of  a  congregational  church  at  I\lorj)eth.  in 
Northumherlaiul,  lie  delivered  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  down  Hall 
of  the  horou"h  a  very  extraordinary  discourse,  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
panded  in  an  able  and  interestin"  volume — ‘  The  Hook  of  the  Priest- 
hood.’  This  was  followed  up  by  a  smaller  work,  dis])layin^  much 
scri])tural  investigation,  on  ‘  English  and  Jewish  Tithes  Compared.’ 

In  1SJ2  or  ISJJ,  Mr  8t ratten — who  had  previously  declined  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Tahermude  in  ^loortields — removed 
from  Sunderland  to  Hull,  where  he  ministered  to  a  lar^eand  inthiential 
conp*e"ation,  notwithstandiu"  the  secession  of  some  ])rominent  mem- 
Irts  of  the  churcli  to  form  the  new  congregation  at  Albion  Chapel.  The 
only  ])uldication  of  any  magnitude  he  sent  forth  after  his  removal  to  Hull, 
is  an  ingenious,  judicious,  and  attractive  volume  on  the  ‘  A])ostolic  Suc¬ 
cession,’  and  some  kindredtopics,  bearin"  on  the  controversies  with  the 
Homan  (’atholics  and  the  Tractarians.  With  much  firmness  of  ])rinciple, 
decision  of  character,  and  indeiiendence  of  judgment,  ^Ir.  Stratten  united 
a  kind  s])irit,  a  tender  jnety,  a  deep  concern  for  the  sjiirituality  of  the 
churches,  and  the  eamestness  of  the  ministry,  while  he  entered  heartily 
into  the  "cuius  and  operations  of  the  Evan"elical  Alliance.  1 1  is  cheerful 
companionship,  his  jiastoral  fidelity  and  dili"ence,  and  the  "encral 
di"nity  and  suavity  of  his  demeanor,  endeared  him  to  a  lar"e  circle 
of  strictly  attached  friends,  of  whom  it  was  the  ha])i)iness  of  one  of 
tlie  editors  of  the  ‘  Eclectic  ’  to  he  amon"  the  oldest.  The  tidin*,^ 
of*  his  death  came  u]ion  us  most  unex])ectedly  :  for  he  was  a  stroii" 
man,  with  all  the  elements  of  a  ])rol)ahly  Ion"  life,  lie  was  sixty 
years  of  a"e,  and  had  but  a  brief  ])assap;e  throu"h  tlie  final  scone. 
Calm,  and  even  joyful,  he  ‘  crossed  the  flood,’  and  has  left  a  name  of 
grentle  and  holy  ])ower  in  many  hearts. 

Till-:  (.’ornsE  or  events,  in  delation  to  Ttiikey,  has  iifex 
Mri’ii  wii  \T  WE  EXi’ECTEi).  Hussia  declines  to  withdraw  from  the 


Princi])alities,  and  the  jircjiarations  for  war  in  France  and  our  own 
country  have  ])roeeeded  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Whatever  o])inions 
may  be  held  respectiii"  the  indecision  and  dilatorincss  of  our  ministry 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  all  must  admit  the  activity,  determination, 
and  ])romj)titude  of  their  recent  ])roeeedin"s.  Lar"e  forces  have  Ikhmi 
despatched  to  the  east,  and  Sir  Charles  lNa])ier  lias  proceeded  to\yar(ls 
the  Haltie,  with  the  first  jiortion  of  a  sipiadron  which,  for  miujuitiulc 
and  effective  force,  has  never  bei  n  equalled.  The  ISloniteur,  the  Hcr- 
cule,  the  lHi"ueselin,  and  the  Trident,  have  also  been  despatched  h} 
the  french  (lovernment,  and  several  other  shi])s  are  s]H‘cdily  to 
follow.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  AVe  deeplv  de])lore  the  occurrence  of 
war,  but  it  it  must  be — and  the  necessitv  is  all  but  universally  ad- 
mitt(‘d — then  the  more  decisive  its  o])era*tions  the  better.  1  he  ^rcat 
disturber  of  Euro]>e  must  be  tau"ht  a  salutary  lesson,  and  we  truA 
that  the  force  eni]>loyed  will  be  sufficient  for  this  jmqiose.  IHs  intcii>c 
ambition  must  be  checked  in  the  only*  way  of  which  it  a<lniits.  and  an 
effectual  banner  be  raised  against  tlie  recurrence  of  evils  such  le*  art 
now  threatened.  The  i»assion  for  territorial  aggrandizement  cviiiet'^ 
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l)V  the  Czar  is  in  itself  sulHcient  to  awaken  the  indignant  protest  of  all 
free  nations,  but  his  oiVence  is  a^^ravated  by  the  iinj)ious  atteinj)t  to 
cover  his  ambition  by  the  cloak  of  relii^ious  zeal.  In  his  manifesto  of 
the  bth  of  February,  En^:land  and  France  are  said  to  ‘have  sided  with 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  aii^ainst  Russia  tii^bting  for  the  orthodox 
faith and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  language  of  religious  zeid 
is  ])rostituted  to  veil  bis  ])erridy  and  ambition.  ‘  May  the  Almighty,’ 
savs  the  Czar,  ‘assist  us  to  prove  this  by  deeds.  With  this  hope, 
comhatting  for  our  ])erseeuted  l)rethren,  tbllowers  of  the  taith  of  Christ, 
with  one  accord  let  all  Russia  exclaim  “  ()  Lord,  our  Redeemer!  whom 
.shall  we  fear?  May  God  be  gloritied,  and  llis  enemies  be  scattered.’” 
A  more  mendacious  manifesto  was  never  issued.  It  was  known  to  be 
so  at  the  time,  but  crushing  evidence  has  since  been  ])rodueed  in  the 
Correspondence  between  the  courts  of  St.  JVtersburgh  and  London 
rcceutlv  given  to  parliament.  A  formal  re<iuisition  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Czar  by  the  western  ])Owers,  reipiinng  his  immediate  evacuation 
of  the  Frincipalities.  To  this  recpiisition  of  the  western  powers,  the 
autocrat  rt'fuses  to  render  a  reply.  A  royal  message,  announcing  the 
t(Tmination  of  negotiations,  has  consetpiently  been  addressed  to  both 
Houses,  which  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Friday  the  31st. 
A  declaration  of  war  will  follow  as  matter  of  course. 

In  the  meantime,  intelligent  men  are  a.sking  what  can  induce  the 
(V.ar  to  ])crsist  in  a  course  so  manifestly  ruinous  to  himself?  A  few 
(lavs  probably  will  enable  us  to  answer  this  inquiry.  We  have  not 
so  mean  an  opinion  of  his  ])olitical  sagacity  as  to  believe  that  he  is 
inlhienet‘d  only  by  passion.  We  cannot  but  suspect  a  secret  under¬ 
standing  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  For  the  honor  and  the  safetv  of 
tlu  •se  states  we  h()})e  it  may  turn  out  otherwise ;  but  lis  at  pre¬ 
sent  advise<l,  we  mistrust  tbeir  intentions,  and  are  prepared  for  their 
ultimate  adhesion  to  Russia.  As  intimated  last  month,  we  are  no 
heliev  ers  in  the  reported  failure  of  Count  Orlotf’s  mission,  and  what  has 
since  occurred  oidy  serves  to  strengthen  our  doubts.  To  the  position 
oi  Austria  we  have  referred  in  another  place,  and  shall  not  tlierefore 
say  more  at  ])resent.  The  German  powers  may  not  take  an  active 
I'arl  in  lh(‘  war — tluw  are  too  selfish  and  too  much  cri])}ded,  it  may  be, 
to  allow  of  this ;  but  we  suspect  their  neutrality,  and  have  no  faith  in 
the  honesty  of  their  professions. 

It  becomes  all  devout  men,  in  ])rospect  of  tbe  fearful  crisis  which 
has  arisen,  to  invoke  the  interposing  j)rovidence  of  God,  that  j)erma- 
nent  good  may  be  deduced  from  temporary  evil.  The  nations  of 
Lurope  are  groaning  beneath  a  des])otism  which  knows  no  mercy  and 
ohstTves  no  faith..  May  tbe  time  of  tbeir  redemption  be  drawing  nigb. 
^lay  the  cry  of  the  op])ressed  enter  into  the  ear  of  the  God  of  licaven, 
that  the  tenants  of  dung(*ons,  the  exih*s  now  wandering  from  their 
fatluT-lands,  may  return  to  their  homes,  ennobled  by  sutfering.s,  and 
bett«T  pre])ared  than  ever  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  con¬ 
stitutional  freedom. 
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